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PKEFACE 

The  title  of  this  book  needs  a  word  of  explanation,  if 
not  of  apology ;  for  to  any  one  wlio  is  accustomed  to  think 
of  Thucydides  as  typically  prosaic,  and  nothing  if  not  purely 
historical,  the  epithet  Mythistoricus  may  seem  to  carry  a 
note  of  challenge,  or  even  of  paradox.  But  the  sense  in 
which  the  expression  has  here  been  used  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  historian's  much-taiked-of  'trustworthiness',  and, 
indeed,  with  the  literal  truth  of  every  statement  of  fact  in 
the  whole  of  his  work.  It  is  possible,  however,  even  for 
a  writer  of  history,  to  be  something  much  better  than 
trustworthy.  Xenophon,  T  suppose,  is  honest;  but  his  honesty 
makes  it  none  the  easier  to  read  him.  To  read  Thucydides 
is,  although  certainly  not  easy,  at  any  rate  pleasant,  because 
— trustworthiness  and  all — he  is  a  great  artist.  It  is  the  ■ 
object  of  this  essay  to  bring  out  an  essentially  artistic  aspect 
of  his  work,  which  has  escaped  notice,  partly  because  the 
history  is  so  long  that  it  is  hdrd  to  take  it  in  as  a  whole, 
and  partly  because  tho  execution  of  the  effect  is  imperfect, 
having  been  hindered  by  the  good  intentions  with  which 
•  Thucydides  set  out. 

The  history,  as  it  stands,  is  the  product  of  two  hardly 
compatible  designs.  It  was  originally  planned  as  a  textbook 
of  strategy  and  politics  in  the  form  of  a  journal;  and  it  is 
commonly  taken  to  be  actually  nothing  more.  But  the  work, 
in  the  course  of  its  progress,  began  to  grow,  as  it  were  of 
itself,  out  of  this  pedestrian  plan  into  a  shape  with  another 
contour,  which,  however,  is  broken  by  the  rigid  lines  of  the 
old  plan,  and  discontinuous;  much  as  .a  set  of, volcanic 
islands  might  heave  themselves  out  of  the  sea,  at  such  angles 
and  distances  that  only  to  the  eye  of  a  bii'd,  and  not  to  the 
sailor  ci'uising  among  them,  would  they  appear  as  the  summits 
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of  one  and  the  same  submerged  mountain-p-hain.  The  present 
essay  is  mainly  an  .attempt  to  chart 'these  ■  islands,  leaving 
.nncoloured  blank's  where  the  sea  lies  fiat  between  them, 
and  infringing,  none  -  of  the  fishing-rights  of  the .  professed 
historian. 

It  is  the  intrusion  of  ,this  artistic  tendency-^for  a  thing 
'so  unpremeditated  can  hardly.be.caJledadesign— that  justifies 
the' epithet  Mytiiistoricus.  By '  Mythistpria  I  mean  history 
cast  in  a  mould  of 'Conception,  whether  artistic  or  philosophic, 
Trhich,  long  before  the  work  was. even  contemplated,  was 
already  inwrought  into'  the  very  structure  of  the-  author's 
mind.  In.  every  ago  the  common  interpretation  of  this  world 
of  things  is  controlled. by  some. scheme  of  unchallenged  and 
unsuspected  presupposition ;  and  the  mind  of  any  individual, 
however .  little  he  may  think  himself  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  his  "contemporaries,  is  not  an  insulated  compartment, 
but  more  like  a  pool  in  one'  continuous  medium. — the  cir- 
cumambient atmosphere  of  his  .place. and  time.  This  element 
of  thought  is  always,  of  course,-E80st  difficult  to  detect  and 
analyse,  just  because  it  is  a  constant  factor  which  underlies 
rJ.1  the  difierential  characters  of  many  minds!  It  was  im- 
pcssibie  for  Dante  to  know. that  his  scheme  of  redemption 
yroulcl  appear -improbable  w;hon  astronomy  should  cease  to 
be  geocentric.  It  is  impossible  for  tis  to  tell  how  pervasively 
our  ovni  view  of  the  world  is  coloured  by  Darwinian  biologj' 
and  by  the  categories  of  mechanical  and  physical  science. 
And  so  it  was  with  Thucydides.  Ho  chose  a  task  which 
promised  to  lie  wholly  within  the .  sphere  of  positively 
aacertiinable  fact;  and,  to  make  assurance  double  sure,  he. 
set  himself  limits  which  further  restricted  this  sphere,  till 
it  seemed  that  no  bias,  no  preconception,  no  art  except  the 
art  of  methodical  inquiry,  could  possibly  intrude.  But  he 
had  not  reckoned  with  the  truth  that  you  cannot  collect 
ficts,  Like  so  many  pebbles,  without  your  own  personality 
and  iibe  common  mind  of  your  age  and  country  having 
something  to  say  to  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  the 
collection.  He  had  forgotten  that  he  was  an  Athenian,  born 
before  Aeschylus  was  dead;   and  it  did  not  occur  to  him 
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that  he'  must  have  a  standpoint  and  outlook  from  Tvliich  the 
wprld,-  having  a  long  way  to  travel  in  a  thousand  or  two 
thousand  years,  would  drift  far  indeed.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  even  his  vigilant  precaution  albwed  a' certain  traditional 
mode  of  thought,  characteristic  of  'the  Athenian  mind,  .to 
shape  the  mass  of  facts  which  was  to  have  been  shapeless, 
so  chat  the  work  of  science  came-  to  be  a  work  of  art.  And, 
sinoQ^this  mode  of  thought,  had,  as  ^ye  shall-  see,  grown 
"without  a  break  out  of  a  mythological  conception  of  the 
world  of  human  acts  and  pp^ssions,  which  is  the  world  of 
history,  I  have  given  him  the  epithet  Jlythistoricus. 

This  essay,  although. its  argument  (of  which  a  summary 
will  he  found  in  the  Table  of  Contents) 'is  continuous,  has 
been  divided  into  two  parts  which  in  a  way  reflect  the 
twofold  design,  of  Thucyd ides'  history.  Having  occasion  to 
look  into  the  question;,  how  the  Peioponnesian  War  aros.e, 
I  felt,  vaguely  but  strongly,  that  Thucydides'  account  of  its 
.  origin  is  remarkably  inadequate  ;  and  I  came  to  form  a  very 
different  theory  of  the. real  causes  of  "the.  war.  This  theory 
I  have  stated  in  the  first  four  chapters,  because,  although  the 
subject  seems  to  me  to  be  of  no  great  importance  in  itself, 
it.  led  me  to  inquire  further,  why  Thucydides  has  told  us 
about  this  matter — and  told  us  at  considerable  length — so 
exceedingly  little  that  appears  to  us  relevant.  The  rest  of 
the  book  is  an  answer  to  this  question.  I  found  that  the 
reason  lay,  not  in  the  author's  famous  reticence — he  thought 
he  had  recorded  all  we  should  want  to  know — but  in  the  fact 
that  he  did  not,  as  is  commonly  asserted,  take  a  scientific 
view  of  human  history.  Rather  he  took  the  view  of  one 
who,  having  an  admirably  scientific  temper,  lacked  the 
indispensable  aid  of  accumulated  and  systematic  knowledge, 
and  of  the  apparatus  of  scientific  conceptions,  which  the 
labour  of  subsequent  centuries  has  refined,  elaborated,  and 
distinguished.  Instead  of  this  furniture  of  thought,  to  the 
inheritance  of  which  every  modern  student  is  born,  Thucydides 
possessed,  in  common  with  his  contemporaries  at  Athens,  the 
cast  of  mind  induced  by  an  early  edjucation  consisting  almost 
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exclusively  in  the  study  of  the  poets.  No  amount  of  hard, 
rational  thinking — an  exorcise  which  Thucydides  never  iuter- 
mitted — could  suffice  to  break  up  this  mould,  in  an  age 
when  science  had  as  yet  provided  no  alternative  system  of 
conception.  The  bent  of  his  poetical  e,nd  artistic  nurture 
comes  out  in  the  mythistorical  portions  of  the  work,  which 
in  the  later  chapters  I  have  singled  out  and  put  together. 
The  principle  which  informs  and  connects  them  is  the  tragic 
theory  of  human  nature — a  traditional  psychology  which 
Thucydides  seems  to  me  to  have  learnt  from  Aeschylus.  I 
have  tried  to  show  at  some  length  how  the  form  of  t^ie 
Aeschylean  drama  is  built  Upon  this  psychology ;  and,  finally, 
I  have  traced  the  theory  of  the  tragic  passions  back  into  that 
dim  past  of  mythological  belief  out  of  which  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Athenian  dramatists.  So  my  original  question 
finds  its  answer.  Thucydides  never  understood  the  origin  of 
the  war,  because  hia  mind  was  filled  with  preconceptions 
which  shaped  the  events  he  witnessed  into  a  certain  form ; 
and  this  foiTQ  chanctd  to  be  such  that  it  snapped  the  causal 
links  between  incidents,  in  the  connexion  of  which  the  secret 
lies. 

The  Greek  historians  can  be  intei-preted  only  by  reference 
to  the  poets;  and  to  understand  the  poets,  we  must  kn'bw 
something  of  the  mythological  stage  of  thought,  the  fund  of 
glowing  chaos  out  of  which  every  part  of  that  beautiful, 
articulate  world  was  slowly  fashioned  by  the  Hellenic  intellect. 
There  is,  on  the  literary  side,  no  branch  of  classical  study 
which  is  not  still  sufl'ering  from  the  neglect  of  mythology. 
The  poets  are  still  treated  as  if,  like  an  eighteenth-century 
essLjist,  they  had  a  tiresome  trick  of  making  'allusions' 
which  have  to  be  looked  up  in  a  dictionary.  The  history  of 
philosophy  is  wi'itten  as  if  Thales  had  suddenly  dropped  from 
the  ehy,  and,  as  he  bumped  the  earth,  ejaculated, 'Everything 
must  be  made  of  water  I'  The  historians  are  examined  on 
the  point  of  'trustworthiness' — a  question  which  it  is  the 
ir^veterate  tendency  of  Englishmen  to  treat  as  a  moral 
question  ;  and,  the  certificate  of  honesty  once  awarded,  their 
evidence  is  accepted  aa  if  they  had  written  yesterday.    The 
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fallacy  whiclr  I  have  designated  'The  Modernist  Fallacy'  was 
never, perhaps,  so  rife  as  it  is  now;  and,  but  that  I  have  no 
wish  to  be  contentious,  this  essay  might  be  taken  as  a  polemic 
against  it,  in  so  far  as  I  have  argued  that  the  thought  of 
a  most  prosaic  and  rational  writer  of  antiquity  moved  ^  in 
an-  atmosphere  which  we  should  recognize'  to  be  poetic  and 
mythical. 

Since  I  make  no  claim  to  have  added  to  the.  stock  of- 
detailed  historical  information,  but  only  to  have  given  a  new. 
setting  to  established  facts,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
acknowledge  the  source  of  every  statement.  The  material  of 
the  first  four  chapters  is  taken  largely  from  Dr.  Busolt's 
monumental  Gricchische  GescMchte,  or  from  well-known 
sources  which  Dr,  Busolt's  learning  and  industry  have  made 
easily  accessible  to  any  student.  I  have  also  found  Beloch's 
work  useful  and  suggestive.  If  I  have,  for  the  convenience 
of  exposition,  here  and  there  expi-essed  disagreement  with 
a  phrase  from  Professor  Bury's  History  of  Greece,  I  would 
not  be  thought  insensible  of  the  services  rendered  to  scholar- 
ship by  a  student  whose  vast  erudition  has  not  blui^ted 
the  delicate  feeling  for  poetry  revealed  in  his  editions  of 
Pindai. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  Publishers  for  their  unvarying 
courtesy  and  consideration.  My  friend,  Mr.  A.  E.  Bernays,  of 
Trinity  College,  has  kindly  read  the  proofs  and  suggested 
corrections.  I  should  like  also  to  recognize  with  gratitude 
the  wonderful  promptitude  and  efficiency  of  the  readers  and 
staff  of  the  Clarendon  Press. 

There  remain  two  other  debts  of  a  more  personal  kind. 

One,  v;hich  I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  in  this  place,  is 
somewhat  indefinite,  but  still  profound.  It  is  to  Dr.  Verrall, 
who,  at  a  time  when  classical  poetry  in  this  country  either 
served  as  an  engine  of  moral  discipline  in  the  teaching  of 
grammar  or  added  an  elegance  of  profane  scholarship  to  the 
cultured  leisure  of  a  deanery,  was  among  the  first  to  show 
that   a  modem  intellect  could  achieve  a  real  and  burning 
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contact  with  the  living  minds  of  Greece.  From  his  books  and 
lectures  many  of  my  generation  first  learnt  that  the  Greeks 
were  not  blind  children,  with  a  singular  turn  for  the  common- 
place, crying  for  the  light  of  Christian  revelation ;  and  I  am 
conscious,  moreover,  that  in  this  present  attempt  to  under- 
stand, not  the  syntax,  but  the  mind,  of  Thuoydides,  I  am 
following,  for  part  of  the  way,  a  path  which  first  opened 
before  me  when,  in  the  breathless  silence  of  his  lecture-room, 
I  began  to  understand  how  literary  art  could  be  the  passion 
of  a  life. 

The  other  obliga,tion  is  to  Miss  Jane  Harrison,  to  whom  this 
book  is  dedicated  in  token  that,  but  for  the  sympathy  and 
encouragement  she  has  given  at  every  stage  of  its  gi'owth, 
this  dream  would  have  followed  others  up  the  chimney 
with  the  smoke.  Any  element  of  value  there  may  bo  in 
the  mythological  chapters  is  due,  directly  or  indii'ectly,  to  her ; 
and,  grateful  as  I  am  for  the  learning  which  she  has  put 
unreservedly  at  my  disposal,  I  am  much  more  grateful  for 
the  sv.'ift  and  faultless  insight  which,  again  and  again,  has 
taken  me  straight  to  a  point  which  my  slower  apprehension 
had  fumbled  for  in  vain. 

F.  M.  C. 

TkIKITT  CoLtEOE, 

Janiuinj,  1907. 
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this  episode  ? 82-109 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  CAUSES   OF  THE  WAR 

'  Teucydides  prefaces  the  introductory  Book  of  Ms  history 
■with  the  statement  that  he  has  recorded  the  grounds  of 
quarrel  between  Athens  and  the  Peloponnesians,  'in  order 
■that  no  one  may  ever  have  to  ask, from  what  origin  so  great 
a  war  arose  among  the  Hellenes.'  ^  Plainly  he  thought  that 
his  account,  -which  follows,  of  the  disputes  and  negotiations 
on  the  eye  of  the  outbreak  ought  to  satisfy  posterity.  He 
has  told  us  all  the  ascei-tained  truth  which  seemed  to  him 
relevant;  But  somehow  we  are  not  satisfied.  We  do  not 
feel,  after  reading  the  first  Book,  that  Thucydides  has  told 
us  all  that  we  want  to  know,  or  all  that  he  knew  and,  if 
he  had  considered  it  relevant,  might  have  told.  So  attempts 
have  again  and  again  been  made  to  go  behind  his  story. 
We  are  still  troubled  by.  the  question  which  he  thought  no 
one  would  ever  have  to  ask. 

Our  impression,  as  we  review  this  preliminary  narrative, 
Bums  itself  into  a  sense  of  contradiction.  The  ostensible 
protagonists  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  were  Sparta  and 
Athens — Athens  as  represented  by  Pericles.  On  the  other 
liand,  neither  Pericles  nor  Sparta  is  provided  with  any 
sufficient  motive  for  engaging,  just  then,  in  hostilities.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  in  the  modern  histories,  which  are  necessarily 
based  on  Thucydides,  conilictihg  statements  of  the  type : 
'  Sparta,  O-  Corinth,  forced  the  war  upon  Athens,'  and  then 
again :  '  Pericles  saw  that  war  was  inevitable  and  chose  this 
moment  for  forcing  it  upon  Sparta.'  So  uncertain  are  wo 
on  the  questions:  who  wanted  this  war,  and  why  they 
wanted  it. 

'  i.  23. 5. 
B  a 
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Why,  then,  did  Athens  and  Sparta  fight  ?  This  very  ques- 
tion seems  to  have  puzzled  contemporaries ;  for  various 
accounts  -were  already  current  when  Thucydides  wrote,  and 
it  was  partly  his  object  to  correct  vulgar  opinion  and  readjust 
the  perspective  to  his  own  view.  Modern  historians  do  little 
more  than  traverse  the  same  ground  in  his  footsteps  and 
follow  him  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Besides  Thucydides'  ov;ti  opinion,  which  we  reserve  for  the 
present,  three  main  views  can  be  distinguished.  These  are: 
(1)  that  the  war  was  promoted  by  Pericles  from  personal 
motives ;  (2)  that  it  was  a  racial  war — Ionian  against  Dorian ; 
(3)  that  it  was  a  conflict  of  political  ideals — Democracy 
against  Oligarchy.^  The  first  of  these  is  only  a  superficial 
account  of  the  immediate  cause.  The  other  two  are  more 
reflective,  pointing  to  causes  of  a  wider  and  deeper  sort,  and 
touching  the  whole  character  and  significance  of  the  struggle. 
We  will  briefly  discuss  them  in  order. 

(1)  That  Pericles  had  personal  grounds  for  thrusting  the 
war  on  Sparta,  seems  to  have  been  the  vulgar  belief — tlic 
belief  which  Tlmcydides  desired,  above  all,  to  refute.  Pericles, 
said  the  gossips,  was  avenging  the  theft  of  three  loose  women  ^ ; 
he  was  afraid  of  sharing  the  fate  of  Pheidias,  and  so  stirred 
up  a  general  confiagx-ation ;  *  he  wished  to  avoid  rendering 
account  of  public  moneys;*  he  acted  from  an  ambitious 
desire  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  Peloponnesians.'^  These 
and  similar  current  scandals  have  found  their  way,  through 
Ephorus  and  others,  into  Plutarch  and  Diodorus.  Among 
the  moderns,  Beloch''  inclines  to  revert  to  a  view  of  this  type. 
Pericles,  finding  his  position  at  home  shaken,  was  anxious 
to  turn  attention  elsewhere.  But  it  has  been  sufficiently 
replied  that,  though  this  motiv.e  might  explain  his  socialistic 

'  'The  inevitable  struggle  between  these  rival  powers  widened  into 
a  conflict  of  race  between  lonians  and  Dorians,  and  a  party  warfare 
between  democracy  and  oligarchy.' — Companion  to  Greek  Studies,  Cambiidgo, 
1905,  p.  69.  'When  a  war  is  described  as  'inevitable',  we  may  bo  almost 
certain  that  its  causes  are  not  known. 

'  Arisfc.  Ac?i.  524.  "  Arist.  Pax,  C03. 

*  Died.  xiii.  38.  '  Pint,  malig.  Herod.  6. 

«  Griech.  GescJu  i.  515. 
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measures  in  heme  politics,  the  war  was  certain  to  be  unpopular 
with  a  great  part  of  the  citizens,  and  could  not,  as  conducted 
by  Pericles,  have  any  dazzling  results  at  first.* 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  this  view,  there  must  have  been 
something  in  Pericles'  situai/ion  more  threatening  and  more 
difficult  to  meet  than  malicious  prosecutions  of  his  personal 
friends;  or  he  could  not  have  been  di'iven  to  an  expedient 
so  desperate  and  (must  we  not  add  ?)  so  unscrupulous.  We 
will  pass  on,  bearing  in  mind  that  contemporary  Athens, 
as  this  scandal  shows,  believed  that  Pericles  made  the  war, 
and  was  hard  put  to  it  to  divine  his  reasons. 

(2)  Was  it,  then,  a  racial  conflict  of  Ionian  against  Dorian'? 
Thucydidcs,  at  any  rate,  nowhere  suggests  that  racial  antipathy 
was  a  main  element.  In  fact,  two  nations  do  not  go  to  war 
on  such  grounds ;  though,  of  course,  when  war  has  broken 
out,  there  will  always  be  people  wicked  enough  to  inflame 
the  prejudice  and  pride  of  blood.  The  Corinthians  will  call 
upon  Spai-ta  to  help  the  Potidaeans  'who  are  Dorians  be- 
sieged by  lonians'.^  Brasidas  will  tell  his  troops  that  they 
are  Dorians  about  to  meet  lonians  whom  they  have  beaten 
again  and  again.^  Especially  will  language  of  this  kind  be 
heard  in  Sicily,  because  there  the  diplomatic  game  of  Athens  . 
is  to  stir  up  Ionian  racial  feeling  against  Syracuse,  and  to 
cover  designs  of  conquest  with  the  fine  pretext  of  '  succouring 
our  kinsm-cn  of  Leontini  '.*  Hermocrates  brushes  aside  these 
plausible  excuses.  Let  no  one  say,  he  urges,  that,  though  the 
Dorians  among  us  may  be  enemies  to  the  Athenians,  the 
Chalcidians  are  safe  because  they  are  lonians  and  kinsmen 
to  Athens.  The  Athenians  do  not  attack  us  because  wo  are 
divided  into  two  races,  of  which  one  is  their  enemy,  the 
other  their  friend.*  Precisely ;  and  the  same  holds  of  Athens 
and  Sparta  at  homo.  We  must  find  some  more  tancrible 
motive  for  war  than  a  difference  of  race. 

(3)  The  third  view  is  that  the  struggle  was  political.  '  The 
war  became  in  time  a  conflict  of  political  piinciples  :  com- 
munity  of  feeling  and  interest  joined  democrats  on  the  one 

*  DolbrQck,  cit.  Busolt,  iii.  2.  819.  a  Thuc.  i.  121. 

»  Time.  V.  9.  ♦  Time.  vi.  76  ff.  »  Tliuo.  iv.  6l! 
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side  against  oligarchs  on  the  other.' ^  But  though  it  may 
be  true  that  the  war  became  so  in  time,  this  will  not  account 
for  the  outbreak.  The  point  is  complicated,  because  '  oli- 
garch '  and  '  democrat '  meant  very  different  things  in  different 
states,  and  at  different  times  in  the  same  state.  We  must 
recur  to  this  difficulty  later;  here  it  is  enough  to  observe 
that  Sparta  did  not  fight  Athens  because  Athens  was  silly 
enough  to  have  a  democratic  constitution.  No  one  would 
maintain  that.  Nor  had  the  Athenians  any  objection  to  the 
Spartan  system  of  government — at  Sparta. 

It  will  hardly  be  believed,  either,  that  each  state  fought  to 
give  Greece  in  general  the  blessings  of  a  constitution  like  its 
own.  Of  course,  we  shall  find  one  of  them  posing  as  a 
benefactor.  'The  sympathies  of  mankind  were  largely  on 
the  side  of  the  Spartans,  who  proclaimed  themselves  the 
liberators  of  Hellas'.*  The  words  were  sure  to  find  willing 
ears  among  the  oppressed  subjects  of  Athenian  '  tyranny '. 
But  why,  when  Slytilene  sent  to  Sparta  iTnmediately  before 
the  icar^  and  offered  to  revolt,  did  Sparta  refuse  her  aid? 
The  similar  pretensions  of  Athens  in  earlier  days  had  not  been 
more  substantial.  To  the  minor  states  '  freedom '  meant  auto- 
nomy. The  Athenian  allies,  until  they  revolted,  were  allowed 
considerable  latitude  in  self-government.  An  oligarchy  of 
landowners  was  tolerated  at  Samos,  till  the  revolt  of  440. 
Jlytilone  had  a  moderate  oligarchy,  till  the  revolt  of  428. 
But  then  these  very  facts  show  that  Athens  did  not  care  enough 
for  the  abstract  principle  of  democracy  to  fight  for  the  re- 
cognition of  it  in  other  states.  Neither  she  nor  Sparta  was 
so  philanthropic.  '  Each  of  the  two  supreme  states ',  says 
Aristotle,*  'set  up  in  the  other  cities  governments  on  the 
model  of  its  own — democracies  in  the  one  case  and  oligarchies 
in  the  other.     In  so  doing  they  considered  their  own  interests, 

•  Whiblej',  Political  Parties  at  Athens,  p.  33.  Mr.  Whibley,  of  course,  only 
givf-s  this  as  one  factor  in  the  situation,  which  it  certainly  was,  after  the  wax- 
had  broken  out. 

»  Thuc.  ii.  8.  4. 

'  Thuc.  iii.  2  ;  the  offer  was  probably  made  after  the  revolt  of  Fotidaca. 

*  At.  PuL  vi.  (iv.)  11.  1206  o  32. 
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not  those  of  the  cities  .  .  .  The  result  has  been,  that  the  cities 
have  lost  even  the  desire  for  equality,  and  are  accustomed 
either  to  seek  empire  or  to  bow  to  superior  force.'  It  -was  not,  in 
fact,  a  question  of  the  ideal  form  of  government.  The  Athenian 
Demos  did  not  set  up  democracies  in  the  spirit  in  which 
Plato  instituted  an  aristocracy  in  Utopia;  they  supported 
the  corresponding  class  in  the  allied  states,  because  they  had 
common  r.atcrests  and  a  class-sympathy  of  poor  against  rich. 
Similarly  the  Spartan  oligarchy  maintained  the  corresponding 
class  in  neighbouring  states,  but  only  inside  the  Peloponnese. 
They  were  not  conscious  of  a  disinterested  mission  to  the 
rest  of  Hellaa. 

The -struggle  between  democracy  and  oligarchy,  where  it 
existed,  was  in  the  main  not  a  warfare  between  nations 
and  cities,  but  an  internal  duel  between  two  parties  in 
one  city.  Each  wanted  to  rule  in  its  own  way ;  each  was 
prepared  at  any  moment  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  national 
enemy.  But  neither  at  Athens  nor  at  Sparta  was  there  any 
such  struggle  going  on  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  was 
natural  for  the  contrasts  of  Ionian  and  Dorian,  democrat 
and  oligarch,  to  bo  much  in  the  air,  because  the  nominal 
head  of  the  Poloponncsian  league  happened  to  be  Dorian  and 
oligarchical,  while  Athens  was  Ionian  and  democratic.  Ar<-'03 
was  democratic  and  Dorian ;  and  she  was  sometimes  on  one 
side,  sometimes  on  the  other.  But  did  she  join  Athens  in 
461  because  she  was  democratic,  and  Spartajn  the-present~ 
war  because  she  was  Dorian  1 

Neither  the  racial  contrast  nor  the  political  provides  either 
party  with  a  definite  and  sufEcient  motive  for  embarking,  just 
at  this  moment,  on  a  conflict.     We  must  look  elsewhere. 

Most  of  the  modern  histories  come  back  to  Thucydides' 
one  explicit  statement  of  his  own  view,  and  there  rest  content. 
•  The  most  genuine  pretext,  though  it  appeared  least  in  what  - 
was  said,  I  consider  to  have  been  the  growing  power  of  the 
Athenians  which  alarmed  the  Lacedaemonians  and  forced 
them  into  war.'i    Thucydides  holds   (1)  that  the  Spai-tans 

'  Thuc.  i.  28.  C;  ropeatod  in  i.  88,  aud  oxplaiued  88-113.  2 ;  alluded  to  by 
the  Coroyroans  in  i.  83. 
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•were  afraid  of  Athens'  growing  power,  and  (2)  that  the  war 
was  forced  on  Sparta. 

We  shall  recur  later  to  the  explanation  which  Thucydides 
gives  of  this  alarm.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  note  that  the 
Spartans  were  reluctant;  to  fight;  the  impulse  did  not  come 
from  them.  This  we  believe  to  be  true.  Sparta  was  not 
an  imperial  or  conquering  state.  The  purpose  of  her  elaborate 
and  rigid  military  system  was  often  misunderstood ;  even 
Aristotle  speaks  of  it  as  designed  for  conquest.  But  its 
existence  is  other-wise  explained  by  a  glance  at  the  economic 
and  social  conditions.  The  soil  of  Lacedaemon  was  owned  by 
a  few,  very  large  proprietors.^  Hence,  while  the  country  could 
have  maintained  fifteen  hundred  horse  and  (hirty  thousand 
ho^^lites,  the  total  number  fell  to  a  thousand,  and  Sparta  could 
not  survive  a  single  blow.  Her  fall  at  Leuctra  was  due  to 
the  paucity  of  her  citizen  population.  The  laws  were  framed 
to  encourage  the  increase  of  the  privileged  class ;  and  this 
tendency,  combined  with  the  growth  of  large  estates,  was 
bound  to  produce  a  very  large  number  of  poor.^  Only  the 
small  and  decreasing  body  of  the  rich  enjoyed  full  citizenship. 
The  Spartiates,  says  Isocrates,^  enslaved  the  souls  of  the 
common  people  no  less  than  those  of  their  servants.  They 
appropriated,  he  goes  on,  not  only  the  best  of  the  land,  but 
also  more  of  it  than  was  similarly  occupied  elsewhere  in 
Greece,  leaving  so  little  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  that 
little  so  poor,  that  these  could  scarcely  keep  alive  with 
grinding  toil.  The  common  folk  were  split  up  in  tiny 
'  cities ',  less  important  than  villages  in  Attica.  Deprived  of 
all  r.  freeman  should  have,  they  were  yet  compelled  to  serve 
as  attendants  in  war.  Worst  of  all,  the  Ephors  could  execute 
them  untried,  in  any  numbers.  Their  condition  was  lower 
than  that  of  slaves  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  The  Ephors,  we 
are  told,  on  taking  office  regularly  declared  war  on  the  Helots, 
so  that  to  massacre  them  at  any  moment  might  be  legal. 

'  Ar.  Pol.  ii.  9  furnishes  this  and  the  following  particulars. 
^  Cf.  Thuc  i.  141.    The  Poloponnesians  are  avTovpyol  and  have  no  wealth. 
'  Panalh.  270.     Isocrates'  statements  are,  of  course,  rhetorical ;  but  these 
seem  to  be  true. 
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The  clanger  of  such  a  situation — the  constant  menace  of 
revolt — did  not  escape  the  observation  of  Aristotle,^  who 
further  remarks  that  the  Spartans  plainly  had  not  discovered 
the  best  method  of  governing  a  subject  population.  To  meet 
this  danger,  and  not  for  purposes  of  conquest,  their  military 
system  was  designed  and  maintained.  Thucydides  saw  this. 
In  424,  ho  says,  the  Spartans  favoured  Brasidas'  expedition, 
because,  now  that  the  Athenians  were  infesting  the  Pelopon- 
nese,  they  wanted  to  send  some  Helots  out  of  the  way  and 
so  prevent  a  rising  for  which  the  occupation  of  Pylos  gave  an 
opportunity,  'Mod  of  the  Lacedaemonian  inatitutioivi  were 
itpecially  designed  to  secure  them  against  this  danger.' " 

This  sagacious  observation  had  escaped  most  of  Thucydides' 
contemporaries.  They  could  not  understand  why  a  great 
military  power  should  not  be  aggressive,  and  they  put  it  dov/n 
to  the  notorious  '  slowness '  of  the  Spartan  character.  '  Of  all 
the  Hellenes ',  so  the  Corinthians  expostulate, '  you  alone  keep 
quiet,'  'Justice  with  you  seems  to  consist  in  not  injuring 
others  and  only  defending  yourselves  from  being  injured.'-' 
Elsewhere,*  Thucydides  himself  falls  into  the  same  strain. 
In  411,  he  says,  if  the  Peloponnesians  had  been  more 
energetic,  the  whole  Athenian  empire  might  have  fallen  into 
their  hands ;  but  the  two  peoples  were  of  very  different 
tempers,  the  one  quick  and  adventurous,  the  other  timorous 
and  slow.  The  Spartans,  he  remarks  again,  were  never  dis- 
posed to  make  war  except  when  compelled.' 

This  reluctance  is  easy  to  explain.  Situated  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  corner  of  the  peninsula,  locked  in  by  mountains 
and  almost  harbourless  coasts,  prohibited  by  law  from  com- 
merce and  industry,  the  Spartans  never  voluntarily  and 
spontaneously  attempted  conquest  outside  the  Peloponnese. 
They  did  not  want  an  empire  over-seas,  and  when  they  got 
one,  could  not  hold  it.  Their  ideal  was  a  "life  of  virtue', 
to  be  lived  by  a  small  class  at  the  expense  of  a  majority  held 
down  by  ruthless  repression  and  treacherous  massacre.     For 

'  Pol.  ii.  9.  a  Thuc.  iv.  SO. 

'  Thuc.  i.  63.  •  Thuc.  viii.  96. 

'  Thuc.  i.  118. 
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fear. of  the  Helots,  ifc  was  necessary  to  maintain  a  ring  of 
'oligarchies'  on  their  land  frontier.  That  -was  all  their 
a.mbition.  Living  on  a  powder-mine,  they  had  everything 
to  fear;  and  nothing  positive  to  gain,  from  hostilities  with 
Athens.  The  moment  war  broke  out  their  coasts  were 
defenceless.  The  Athenians-^as  Demosthenes  had  the  wit  to 
see — had  only  to  land  a  force  on  some  remote  point,  like 
Pylos, .  easily  defensible  and  capable  of  being  provisioned 
from  the  sea,  and  the  Spartans  were  powerless,  -What  could 
they  do  when  the  oppressed  serfs  flocked  into  such  a  centre  of 
revolt  ■?  Yet  this  obvious  peril  faced  them  from  the  first 
moment  of  war  with  the  mistress  of  the  seas.  Naturally, 
they  were  reluctant,,  and  'not  of  a  temper  to  mako  war 
except  when  compelled '.  Thucydides  is  right  when  he  says 
they  were  forced  into  the  war. 

But  who  forced  them?  Pericles,  and  the  Athenian  demo* 
cracy  ?  The  tenn  'democracy-'  has  fatally  misleading  associa- 
tions, and  it  is  not  easy  always  to  remember  that  the 
language  used  by  contemporaries  about  political  parties  is 
vitiated  by  a  constant  source  of  error.  The  old  names,  Whig 
and  Tory,  oligarch  and  democrat,  which  stand  for  the-  aims 
of  parties  in  one  generation  go  on  being  used-  in  the  next, 
when  the  lines  of  cleavage  have  really  shifted  and  parties  aro 
divided  on  quite  other  issues.  A  democrat  was  a  revolu- 
tionary' under  Peisistfatusj  a  radical  under  Cleisthenes,  and 
in  the  time  of  Pericles  a  conservative. 

In  order  to  understand  the  position  of  Pericle.'i  it  is  necessary 
to  glance  back  over  the  period  occupied  by  this  change.  The 
history  of  Athens  exhibits  a  series  of  uplieavals  from  below, 
which  end  in  the  full  realization  of  democracy,  The  power 
of  the  great  landed  families,  who  ruled  Athens  down  to  the 
Persian  wars,  had  been  broken  by  Cleisthenes,  though  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  chief. houses,  the.  Alcmaeonidae  and  .the 
Philaidae,  continue  to  play  the  leading  parts  for  some  time  to 
come.  Themistocles,  half  an  alien  by  birth,  had  broken  into 
the  charmed  circle  and'  created  a  party  of  his  own,  which  the 
ai-istocrats  combined  to  oppose.  His  invention  of  Athenian 
seapowerand  his  creation  of  the  Piraeus  were  strokes  of  fresh 
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and  innovatiDg  genius.  The  policy  they  stood  for  was  justified 
at  Salaniis  and  adopted  in  the  next  generation. 

After  the  Persian  wars  men's  minds  were  at  first  filled  with 
the  Eastern  peril.  The  Philaidae,  headed  by  Kimon,  took 
up  the  anti-Persian  ideal — war  to  tho  death  with  the  bar- 
barian. The  ideal  was  identified  with  pan-Hellenism  and 
friendship  for  Athens'  yokefellow,  Sparta.  The  men  of 
Marathon,  tho  victory  of  the  aristdcrat  Miltiades,  rallied 
round  Miltiades'  son.  The  men  of  Salamis,  the  democratic 
victory  won  by  the  upstart  Themistocles,  supported  the  leader 
of  the  opposite  house.  The  upheaval  in  this  generation  was 
led  by  Pericles  and  Ephialtes. '  .Family  tradition  associated 
the  Alcmaeonid  Pericles  with  the  seafaring  population  of  '  the 
shore '.  But  the  sea  power  of  Athens  comes  to  mean  something 
diiTorent  from  what  it  meant  to  the-  generation  who  had  seen 
the  Persian  wars.  The  Eastern  peril  fades,  to  vanish  at 
Euryraedon.  The  Delian  league  loses  its  raison  d'etre  and 
passes  from  an  'alliance'  into  an  'empii-e'.  To  Pericles 
empire  meant  glory  {nfxri),  the  first  of  the  'three  most  powerful 
motives — glory,  fear,  profit ',  which  the  Athenians  allege  as 
compeliing  them  to  retain  the  position  they  had  won.-^  In 
his  speeches  Pericles  is  always  dwelling  on  the  glory  of 
Athens'  rul«.  A  genuine  imperialist,  he  honestly  believed 
that  the  School  of  Hellas  was  a  benevolent  and  beneficent 
institution,  and  did  his  best  to  make  it  so.  'No  subject 
complains  of  being  ruled  by  such  a  mistress,  no  enemy  of 
being  "injured  by  so  glorious  an  antagonist.' "  Thucydides, 
the  son  of  Melesias,  kept  up  the  opposition  on  the  antiquated 
lines,  and  attacked  Pericles  for  using  the  allies'  treasure 
for  other  ends  than  war  with  Persia.  Thucydides  was  behind 
the  times ;  he  was  ostracized,  and  left  Pericles  in  undisputed 
Bupremacy. 

Meanwhile,  with  the  achievement  of  complete  democracy, 
the  constitutional  straggle  was  over.  The  people. had  gained 
all  they  wanted.  They  did  not  desire  complete  equality  of 
all  clasos^.    As  the  oligarchic  writer  ^  puts  it,  they  did"  not 

1  uirj  (TpiSiv')  Tuv  ntylarav  viinjeiuTes,  Ti/u^s  xal  Slovt  xal  iiipeKla^,  Thuc.  i.  76. 
i"  Paoudo-Xen.!(?o  rep.  Ath.  i.  8,  f  Thuc.  ii.  41. 
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■want  tlie  offices  on  •which  the  safety  of  the  state  depended ; 
they  knew  it  -was  better  for  men  of  substance  to'hold  them. 
.They  only  -want,  he  sheers,  the  offices  which  carry  wages. 
It  is  less  unfair  to'  say  that  they  were  content  with  their 
stronghold,  the  law  courts.  As  for.  the  oligarchs,  they  wore 
no  longer -a  party.  The.  oligxu'chs  from  conviction  wore  a 
hopeless  minority  who  could  only  intrigue  in  secret  and  try 
to  influence  elections. 

The  reign  of  Pericles  follows.  What  was  there"  left  for 
Athens  to  do?.  From  Pericles'  point  of  view,  nothing.  He 
is  accused  of  being  no  great  statesman,  only  a  great  politician  ; 
he  had  no  '  original  constructive  idea ',  We  dispute .  this. 
He  had  an  original  idea,  which  has  too  rarely  made  its. 
appearance  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  idea  was  that", 
instead  of  spending  the  treasure  of  the  league  on  materials 
for  a  very  improbable  war  with  Persia,  it  was  better  to  spend 
it  on  enduring  monuments  of  perfect  art,  and  that  to  make 
a  beautiful  thing  is  a  worthier  occupation  than  killing  other 
people.  An  additional  advantage  gained  by  this  use  of  the 
Pund  was  that  he  could  thus  provide  employment  for  a  large 
working  population.  Those  who  laboured  in  the  building 
cf  those  great  memorials  of  Athens'  glory  had  as  good  a  claim, 
he  said,  to  be  supported  from  the  treasury  as  men  engaged 
on  foreign  sei-vice.  Workers  in  all  materials,  in  marble  and 
bronze,  ivory  and  gold,  ebony  and  cypress ;  carpenters,  masons, 
brassfouhderS,  marblecutters,  dyers,  goldsmiths,  painters,  en- 
gravers, turners;  merchants  and  sailors  who  brought  the 
material  by  sea  and  by  land,  wheelwrights,  waggoners, 
carriers,  xopemakers,  leathercutters,  roadmakers,  miners — 
every  art  had  a  whole  army  of  labourers  at  work  and  plenty 
was  universally  diffused.  The  whole  city,  almost,  was  drawing 
his  wages.* 

A  thoroughly  idyllic  picture.  It  is  true  that  the  allies, 
vrho  paid  the  bill,  were  becoming  restive,  and  the  second  of 
the  three  imperial  motives — fear — was  beginning  to  be  felt 
at  Athens.,  Naxos  had  been  the  first  to  revolt,  and  'the  first 
to  be  enslaved  contrary  to  the  terms  of  alliance'.^    Samos 

.1  Plut.  Per.  lii.  '  Thue.  i.  98. 
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and  Byzantium  had  called  for  stem  repression.  But  the 
allies  had  weakened  themselves  by  letting  their  navies  go  and 
contributing-  money  instead  of  ships.  Scattered  on  islands 
they  had  no  common  place  of  meeting,  now  that  the  congress 
of  •the  league  had  fallen  into  disuse.*  Pericles'  policy  towarus 
them  was  'to  keep  them  in  hand'— a  phrase  several  times 
attributed  to  him  and  probably  often  on  his  lips. 

.  What  reason  had  Pericles  for  making  war  with  Sparta? 
That  ia  just  the  question  which  puzzled  contemporaries; 
hence  the  scandals  which  we  mentioned  and  dismissed.  When 
historians  cannot  discover  a  motive,  they  say  that  he  saw 
that  war  was  '  inevitable '  and  hastened  the  moment.  But 
war  meant  danger  to  the  stability  of  the  Athenian  empire — 
the  one  cloud  on  his  horizon.  So  long  as  there  was  peace, 
the  allies  could  be  '  kept  in  hand ' ;  but  with  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  the  Athenian  fleet  would  have  other  work  to  do. 
The  chances  of  revolt  would  be  enormously  increased.  When 
the  cry  for  autonomy  had  once  been  raised,  Sparta  would 
come  forward  as  the  liberator  of  Hellas.  The  first  duty  of 
Athens  was  to  maintain  unimpaired  the  empire  which  was 
her  glory.  Then  why  plunge  her  into  a  war  which  was  the 
one  thing  that  could  make  the  danger  of  losing  that  empire 
imminent  ■?  And  what  would  become  of  the  noble  ideal  of 
Athens  as  a  centre  of  culture  and  of  art,  the  lesson  and  the 
glory  of  all  Greece  ? 

Pericles  had  no  more  reason  than  Sparta  for  desiring  war ; 
and  this  is  precisely  the  impression  which  we  get  from 
Thueydides.  He  tells  us  indeed  that  Pericles  urged  the. 
Athenians  into  the  war ;  but  neither  at  the  place  whei'c 
this  statement  occurs,^  nor  yet  in  the  speech  of  Pericles  at 
the  end  of  the  Book  is  any  motive  assigned  for  this  course 
of  action.  We  can  only  conclude  that  Thueydides  was  at 
a  loss  to  understand  what  the  motive'  could  be.  Yet  some 
one  must  have  desired  the  war  ;  and  if  the  two  protagonists 
on  whom,  our  attention  is  commonly  fixed  are  each  with- 
out a  sufficient  motive,  we  must  seek  elsewhere.  In  what 
direction  ? 

'  Ps.-Xen.  de  Sep.  Ath.  li.  2,  '  Tliuc.  i.  127. 
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The  clue  is  supplied  when  we  take  account  of  a  certain 
point  of  Thucydidean  method.  The  facts  which  Thucydidea 
in  his  introduction  promises  to  tell  us  are  of  two  kinds  :  first, 
the  events  {ipya) — what  actually  was  dono  in  the  war ;  and 
besides  these,  only  '  the  accounts  given  of  themselves  by  the 
several  parties  in  speeches  {\6yta) '.  The  history  docs,  in  fact, 
consist  of  tSvo  elements — descriptive  narration  and  speeches 
— what  was  dono  and  what  was  said.  This  arrangement  in- 
volves a  limitation  important  for  our  present  guidance.  The 
ai-guments,  pretexts,  explanations,  which  occur  in  the  speeches 
must  be  such  as  could,  and  would,  be  used  on  formal  occasions, 
by  speakers  addressing  a  particular  audience  for  a  particular 
pui-poso.  Further  the  speakers  are,  almost  always,  oficial 
speakers,  the  leaders  of  parties  or  the  representatives  of  states ; 
there  is  no  room  in  the  plan  for  any  statement  of  the  views 
and  aims  of  minorities,  or  of  the  non-official  sections  of  a 
majority.  It  may  be  that  our  secret  lies  in  those  dark  places 
which  the  restrictions  of  this  method  compel  Thucydidcs  to 
leave  in  darkness. 


CHAPTER  II 

ATHENIAN   PARTIKS   BEFORE   THE  -VVAH 

Who  -wore  the  people  on  the  Athenian  side  -who  made  the 
•war  and  why  did  thoy  make  it  t  Who  caused  the  '  alarm  of 
the  Lacedaemonians '  and  '  forced '  them  to  fight  ?  We  must 
look  behind  the  official  utterances  of  Pericles,  and  attempt  an 
analysis  of  the  majority  with  which  he  worked.  We  miist 
stop  speaking  of  '  the  Athenians ',  as  Thucydides  docs ;  hot 
every  Athenian  was  a  Pericles  in  miniature. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  state  of  parties  at  Athens 
during  the  war — the  state  reflected  in  the  earlier  extant 
comedies  of  Aristophanes.  One  point,  however,  of  great 
importance,  is  easily  overlooked.  It.  is  that  the  state  of 
parties  during  the  war  must  have  been  very  different  from 
what  it  was  before  the  war.  The  annual  invasions  of  Attica 
caused  an  influx  of  the  rural  population  into  Athens,  and  so 
altered  the  balance  of  parties.  Aristophanes  shows  us  only 
the  latoi",  transformed  condition.  To  answer  oui-  question 
wo  must  go  back  to  the  previous  state  of  affairs.  Further, 
^ve  must  avoid  obscuring  the  whole  discussion  by  the  use  of 
irrelevant  terms,  such  as  oligarch  and  democrat. 

The  unknown  author  of  the  tract  On  the  Athenian  Con- 
stitution''- tells  us  in  a  few  pages  more  about  the  Athenian 
Demos  than  we  shall  find  in  the  whole  of  Thucydides,  and 
he  shows  us  how  the  difference  of  parties  looked  to  an 
old-fashioned  aristocrat.  He  uses  three  antitheses.  (1)  The 
commons  {brjixoi)  are  opposed  to  the  men  of  birth  {yevvoLOL) 
— a  reminiscence  of  the  old  days  of  patrician  rule ;  (2)  the  base 
mechanics  {irovrjpoC,  which  seems  to  have  some  of  its  original 
meaning,  'working  men')  are  opposed  to  the  leisured  and 

'  Ps.-Xen.  de  licp,  Ath. 
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educated  classes,  naively  called  '  the  best '  (ol  xP1<'"'"of  or  ol 
pi\Tt<TToi) ;  (3)  the  poor  (Trhrjres)  are  contrasted  with  the 
rich  (-Aovfftot)  or  men  of  position  and  substance  (Syyarwrepot). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  division  is  not  constitutional — 
democrat  against  oligarch — but  a  division  of  class  interest  j 
— poor  against  rich.     This   author,   however,   is    criticizing 
the   democratic   constitution  which   gives  too   much  power 
to  the  poor ;   he  is  not  considering  mainly  the  division  of 
parties  from  the  point  of  view  of  war.     The  conditions  of 
wai-  bring  out  a  different  conflict  of  interests.     The  antithesis  | 
of  country  and  town  here  becomes  significant.     It  cuts  across  - 
the  division  of  rich  and  poor ;  in  the  country  rich  and  poor 
alike  shared  certain  risks  in  war-time  which  set  them  against  ' 
rich  and  poor  alike  in  the  town. 

The  same  author,^  when  speaking  of  war,  says  (almost 
in  Pericles'  words,  Thuc.  i.  143) :  '  If  Athens  wero  only  an 
island,  she  could  escape  having  her  lands  ravaged  by  invaders. 
As  it  is,  the  farmers  and  the  rich  (ol  yecopyoDires-  koI  ol  Trkovcrtoi,) 
dread  the  incursions  of  the  enemy,  whereas  the  people 
(o  StJ.uoj),  having  nothing  to  lose,  live  in  security.'  In  this 
passage  'the  people' — so  shifting  are  these  terms '^ — means 
the  totcn  poor,  contrasted  with  the  owners  of  land,  whether 
larf^e  holders  (ttKovo-wl)  or  small  farmers  (yecopyovvTes).  In 
Aristophanes  *  the  same  class,  the  town  demos,  are  called 
'the  poor'.  It  is  from  this  antithesis  of  country  and  town  ' 
that  we  must  start. 

The  strength  of  the  landed  interest  was,  on  paper,  very 
considerable.  Thucydides,^  in  describing  the  removal  of 
the  country  folk  into  Athens,  says  that  it  was  very  painful, 
because  the  Athenians,  more  than  any  other  Hellenic  people, 
had  always  been  accustomed  to  live  on  the  soil.  Although 
united  by  Theseus  in  a  single  iro'A.is,  most  of  them  (ol  ttXciouj), 

^  Ps.-Xen.  de  Hep.  Aih.  ii.  14. 

=  Thuc.  ii.  65,  speaking  only  of  the  country  population,  uses  S^^os  to  mean 
the  peasantry  with  small  holdings,  as  distinguished  from  ol  Suvarot  who  have 
large  estates. 

'  Jcc'.  197  vavs  Set  KaOi^Jceiv  t£  mvrjTt  filvSo/ceT,  ]  rots  -nXovalois  ii  icaX  yempyots 
oi  Joi-er.  Cf.  Plut.  vit.  Nik.  9  ci  timpoi  ml  irptcPvrepoi  and  most  of  ol  yeoipyoi 
favoured  peace.  "•  1^- 
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down  to  the  time  of  this  war,  resided  from  old  habit  in 
the  country.  They  had  just  restored  their  country  houses 
after  the  Persian  invasion,  and  now  they  were  called  upon- 
to  forsake  their  ancient  manner  of  life  and  leave  the  village 
which  to  them  was  a  city. 

The  country  people,  as  is  implied  when  the  term  '  poor ' 
is  specially  used  of  the  town  demos,  were  comparatively 
well-to-do.  The  larger  owners  worked  their  farms  by  slave- 
labour  ;  and  even  the  small  holders  would  have  one  or  two 
slaves.*  They  grew,  probably,  enough  corn  to  supply  their 
ov;n  needs,  though  not  those  of  the  town,  which  depended 
chiefly  on  importation.  They  sent  fruit  and  vegetables  to 
the  Athenian  market,  and  olive-oil  across  the  seas.  This 
class  had  little  interest  in  commerce  or  in  empire ;  and  they 
had  everything  to  lose  by  war,  which  meant  the  destruction 
of  their  olive  trees.-  If  they  were  so  numerous,  why  did  they 
not  prevent  the  war  ? 

The  answer  is  simple.  Their  leaders,  the  territorial  aristo- 
cracy, had  little  political  influence.  '  Oligarchs '  by  tradition,^ 
they  were  suspected  of  laeonism  and  of=inteigues'to  subvert 
the  democracy.  The  great  majority  of  the  country  people 
were,  like  Aristophanes'  Acharnians,  peasants  who  took  no 
interest  in  politics,  and  seldom  or  never  came  to  Athens. 
Their  hatred  of  the  confinement  of  town-life  is  illustrated  by 
Dikaiopolis'  complaints : 

'Looking  in  vain  to  the  prospect  of  the  fields, 
Loathing  tlio  city,  longing  for  a.  peace. 
To  return  to  my  poor  village  and  my  farm. 
That  never  used  to  cry  "  Come  buy  my  charcoal ! " 
Nor  "Buy  my  oil!"  nor  "Buy  my  anything!" 
But  gave  mo  what  I  wanted,  freely  and  fairly, 
Clear  of  all  cost,  with  never  a  word  of  buying 
Or  such  buy-words.' ' 

Many  of  the  citizens,  says  Isocrates,  did  not  even  come  to 
the  city  for  festivals,  but  preferred  to  stay  at  home  and  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  the  country.* 

'■  Henco  Thuo.  calls  the  Peloponnesians  by  contrast,  airovp^oi. 
'  A  point  frequently  mentioned  :  Thuc.  ii.  72,  75  ;  Ar.  Ach.  182,  232  512  ; 
Pax,  028,  &c.  »  At.  Ach.  32.     Prere.  "        '        '         ' 

♦  Isoor.  Anop.  52.     Of.  Eur.  Or.  S18  ihtyixa  iarv  Kiyopa,  xfxlvonr  kCkKov,  | 
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The  '  men  of  Marathon ',  now,  as  always,  settled  on  the  soil, 
■were  a  generation  behind  the  townspeople,  and  hated  the 
new  growth  of  the  '  democratic  '  Piraeus.  They  cared  for 
the  Empire  only  on  its  original,  anti-Persian  basis,  and  for 
the  Parthenon  not  at  all.  They  did  not  want  to  exploit  the 
rJlies.  By  traditional  sentiment  they  were  not  hostile  to 
the  Spartans.  They  were  out  of  touch  with  the  new  school 
in  politics,  and  so  long  as  peace  allowed  them  to  stay  quietly 
on  their  farms,  they  were  a  negligible  factor  in  political 
combinations.  In  Aristophanes  we  only  see  them  in  much 
filtered  circumstances,  exasperated  by  being  driven  into  the 
town,  and  eni-aged  against  the  invaders  who  had  ravaged 
their  homes.  The  more  sober  and  far-sighted  joined  the 
peace  party.  Others  in  timo  would  become  assimilated  to 
the  town-poor,  and  in  the  desperation  of  ruin  would  reinforce 
the  party  of  war.  But  all  this  was  after  the  war  had  begun  ; 
before  it  broke  out  their  numerical  strength  was  not  felt. 
The  country-folk,  anyhow,  were  not  the  peoplo  who  made 
the  war.     To  find  them  we  must  look  to  the  town. 

Athens  was  not  one  town,  but  two.  The  new  factor  in 
fifth-century  politics  is  the  Pii-aeus.  The  port  had  been 
created  by  Themistocles,  who  substituted  for  the  exposed, 
sandy  bay  of  Phalerum  the  rock-defended  harbour  on  the 
other  side  of  Acte.  It  had  been  fortified,  and  the  new  town 
was  laid  out  on  the  best  modern  principles  by  Hippodamus. 
By  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  v/ar  it  had  become 
the  chief  commercial  centre  of  the  Greek  world.  Even  after 
the  fall  of  Athens  its  yearly  export  and  import  trade  was 
reckoned  at  C.OOO  talents,  and  before  the  war  it  must  have 
been  much  greater.  From-  510  to  430  B.C.  the  population  of 
Athens  and  the  Piraeus  together  is  said  to  have  increased 
from  20,000  to  100,000.  This  increase  must  have  been 
.chiefly- due  to  the  influx  of  a  commercial  and  industrial 
population  into  the  Piraeus.  The  new-comers  were,  of 
course,  aliens.  While  a  majority  of  the  citizens  were,  as 
Thucydides   says,  country  people,  a  great  majority  of  the 

avTovpySi,  Supp.  420  fa-nlivot  5"  a.v^,f  vivr]s,  |  tt  Kal  yh'OtTO  /i))  d./xaS'qs,  ipyav  Ciro  | 
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'resident  aliens'  roust  have  been  townspeople,  engaged  in 
industry  or  commerce  down  at  the  port.  The  strength  of 
the  alien  clement  in  the  town  population  is  often  ignored 
in  spite  of  the  evidence. 

The  encouragement  of  alien  immigrants  dates  from  Solon,' 
who  '  saw  that  Attica  had  a  barren  and  poor  soil  and  that 
merchants  who  traffic  by  sea  are  not  wont  to  import  their 
goods  where  they  can  get  nothing  in  exchange,  and  accord- 
ingly turned  the  attention  of  the  citizens  to  manufactures '. 
'He  ordered  that  trades  should   be  accounted  honourable.' 
His   law  for  the   naturalization   of   foreigners   granted   the 
citizenship  only   to   such  as   transplanted   themselves  with 
their  whole  family  to  Athens,  to  exercise  some  manual  trade. 
The  intention  was  not  to  deter  but  to  encourage  immigi-ants, 
by  the  hope  of  civic  rights,  to  settle  permanently  and  start 
industries.     This  recruiting  of  the   native   population  must 
have  gone  on  steadily  through  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries. 
Of  course,  foreign  families  who  migrated  to  Athens  before 
the  Persian  war  would  be  quite  Athenianized  by  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century.     But  the  great  influx  must  have  been  after 
the   foundation  of  the   Piraeus.     From  480  to  450  Athens 
gi-anted  citizenship  freely.     Pericles,  perhaps  in  alarm  at  this 
increasing  infiltration  of  foreign  blood,  made  the  conditions  of 
naturalization  harder.     But  the  unnaturalized  alien  was  still, 
'for  industrial  pui-poses,  as  free  as  the  citizen,  and  had  the 
protection  of  law.     At  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  there  were  9,000  adult  men  in  this  condition,  who,  with 
their    families,   made    up    an    alien    population    of  30,000. 
Although  not  politically  on   the    same   level,  these   people 
'   belonged  to  the  same  social  class,  and  had  the  same  interests 
aa  the  other  recent  immigrants  who  had  been  admitted  to 
citizenship.    United  with  them   they  formed  a  solid   body 
with   definite  ends  to  gain,   and  with   the    business    man's 
practical  sense  of  the  means  to  gaining  them. 

How  the  native-born  Athenians  regarded  them  we  know 
from  the  rhetorical  outbursts  of  Isocrates.  Reviewing  the  davs 
of  maritime  empire   under  the  democracy,  he   says,"  '\\'ho 

»  Plutarch,  Solon,  sxii.  '  de  Face,  79,  88,  89. 
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could  endure  the-  brutality  of  our  fathers  who  gathered  from 
all.  Greece  the  laziest  rascals  to  man  their  triremes,  and  so 
excited  the  hatred  of  all  Hellenes  ;  -who  ejected  the  best 'from 
other  states,  and  divided  their  substance  among  the  lowest 
ruffians  in  Greece!'  'They  filled  the  public  tombs  with 
citizens,  and  the  public  registers  with  aliens.'  'A  city  will  be 
happy,  not  when  it  collects  a  multitude  of  citizens  at  random 
from  every  nation  in  the  world,  but  when  it  preserves  above 
all  the  race  of  its  original  inhabitants.'  So  Xenophon  ^  notes 
that  the  rssident  aliens  include  not  only  Greeks  from  other 
states,  but  many  Phrygians,  Lydians,  Syrians,  and  bai-baiians 
of  all  sorts. 

This  growing  mass  of  commercial,  industrial,  and  sea-going 
people,  m  the  harbour  town,  must  have  been  a  factor  of 
great  and. increasing  importance.  We  hear  little  about  them, 
except  expressions  of  contempt  from  the  aristocratic  authors 
whose  work  has  come  down  to  us.  Their  occupations 
excited  the  disgust  of  the  true  Athenian  gentleman  who, 
whatever  Solon  might  proscribe,  never  could  think  of  trade 
as  anything  but  dishonourable  and  degrading-.  The  last 
thing  he  would  admit,  even  to  himself,  would  be  that  this 
class  could  have  a  decisive  influence  on  the  policy  of 
Athens.  But  we  ought  not  to  allow  our  own  view  to  be 
distorted  by  the  prejudice  of  our  authorities.  Some  of  the 
wealthier  of  the  .unenfranchised  aliens,  it  ia  true,  were  highly 
reispected,  and  mixed  on.  equal  "terms  with  the  Athenian 
•  arLstocracy.  The  house  of.Kephalus,  Lysias'  father,  seems  to 
have  been  a  centre  of  intellectual  society.  Men  of  this  sort, 
though  excluded  from  civic  life,  must  have  exercised  consider- 
able iniluencc,  and  could  make,  their -interests  felt  indirectly, 
through  their- citizen ;friends  of  the  same  social  class.  They 
had,  moreover,  an  economic  hold  "on  a  large  number  of  free 
artisans  in  their  employ,  whose  wages  were  kept  down  by  the 
competition  of  slave  labour,  lilany  of  these  workmen  were 
citizens,  and  their  votes  counted  in:,  the  Assembly  for  just  as 
much' as  the  votes  of  the  aristocrats  who, regarded  working 
men:  as  'incapable  of  virtue'...  They  were  the  sovereign  Demos, 

de-Yea.  11.  3. 
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and  if  they  and  their  employers,  whose  interests  -were  theirs, 
knew  what  they  wanted,  they  could  be  given  a  morning's 
holiday  to  go  and  vote  for  it. 

This,  then,  is  the  new  force  in  Athenian  politics,  ignored 
and  despised  by  the  upper-class  writers  whose  works  we  know, 
but  bound,  sooner  or  later,  to  make  itself  felt  decisively. 

What  were  their  aims  and  ideals  1  We  have  no  expression 
of  them  from  any  member  of  the"  class  itself;  but  we  can 
infer  enough  from  the  statements  of  their  opponents.  The 
Empire,  to  them,  meant  thalassocra'cy — command  of  the  main 
arteries  of  trade ;  it  meant  also  the  tribute  of  the  allies,  which 
found  its  way  into  thoir  pockets  in  wages  or  doles,  and 
served  to  keep  them  on  the  right  side  of  the  narrow  line  which 
separated  so  many  of  them  from  starvation.  We  get  a. 
glimpse — one  of  the  very  rare  glimpses  in  literature  of  what 
we  call  economic  considerations — in  the  tract  already  refeiTed 
to.  On  the  Constitution' of  Athens}  The  writer  is  not  making 
one  o-f  the  ordinary  aristocratic  attacks  on  the  Demos.  He 
recognizes  that  the  Demos  understands  its  own  interests  and 
plays  its  game  well ;  only  he  thinks  the  game  a  base  one,  and 
the  players  irovripoL  'Wealth',  he  says, '  can  belong  only  to  the 
Athenians  among  aU  Greeks  and  Barbarians.  For,  supposs  a 
city  is  rich  in  timber  for  ship-building,  how  is  it  to  dispose  of 
its  timber,  unless  it  prevails  upon  {vdOei)  the  power  v/hich 
controls  the  sea?  Or  suppose  it  has  iron,  or  bronze,  or  flax, 
or  any  other  commodity  used  in  ship-building.  We  import 
these  commodities,  one  from  one  place,  another  from  another; 
and  we  will  not  allow  ether  States,  who  are  rivals,  to  import 
them,  on  pain  of  being  excluded  from  the  seas.^  We  sit- at 
home  and  all  these  things  come  to  us  by  sea;  but  no  other 
city  has  all  these  commodities  at  once.  One  is  rich  in  flax, 
but  its  land  is  bare  and  timberless  ^  another  has  iron,  but  not 
bronze,  and  so  on.     Only  at  the  Piraeus  can  you  find  them  all.'  ^ 

»  Ps.-Xen.  de  liep.  Ath.  ii.  11. 

'  Ou  xprjaovToi  rg  ffaXdrTp — a  reference  to  the  Megarian  decrees  ? 

»  laocratea  Paneg.  42  says,  Athena  set  up  at  the  Piraeus  an  emporium  in  tlie 
■midat  of  Greece,  such  that,  thorO  can  be  obtained  all  the  commodities  -n-hieh 
could  scarcely  be  found  singly  in  other  states,  • 
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The  class  we  are  considering  evidently  regarded  the  Athenian  ^ 
na%-y  as  an  instrument  for  controlling  as  they- pleased  the  sea-  / 
borne  trade  in  Greek  waters.     The  third  of  the  three  imperial 
•motives— profit^was  dominant  with  them. 

;Tfaat  Cleon's  majority,  after  Pericles'  death,  was  drawn' 
chiefly  from  this  commercial  and  industrial  class,  has  always 
beisn  recognized.  Aristophanes  speaks  of  them  as  tradesmen 
— leather-sellers,  honey-sellers,  checso-mongers.'  When  Try- 
gaeus-  summons  'farmers,  merchants.  Carpenters,  workmen, 
aliens,  foreigners,  islanders '  to  help  in  drawing  up  the  imago 
of  Peace,  only  the  farmers  answer  the  summons ;  none  of 
the  rest  wUl  stir  a  finger.  But  the  evidence  of  Aristophanes 
of  course  refers  to  a  later  date,  when  the  war  had  already 
run  through  its  first  stage. 

The  impression  left  by  ancient  writers  is  that  no  representa- 
tives of  this  party — no  members  of  this  class — came  to  the 
surface  till  after  Pericles'  death.  For  this  impression  Thucy- 
dides  is  chiefly  responsible ;  in  his  mind,  as  in  those  of  his 
contemporaries,^  the  death  of  Pericles  closed  an  epoch.  When 
that  great  personal  influence  was  withdrawn,  it  seemed  to 
thepi  as  if  the  demos  had  undergone  a  critical  change.  Until 
Pericles'  di3ath,  says  the  author  of  The  Athenian  Conatitution.*' 
the  leaders  of  the  people  were  all  respectable.  The  list  runs : 
Xanthippos,  Themistocles,  Ephialtes,  Pericles — Cleon,  Cloo- 
phon.  Cleon,  we  know;  was  a  tanner ;  Cleophon  was  a' 
lyre-maker.  What  a  fall_.  after  the  Olympian  aristocrat ! 
But  it  was  not  so  sudden  a  fall  as  it  looks  in  this  account ; 
Cleon  was  not  the  first  of  the  '  dynasty  of  tradesmen  '.* 
There  was  the  oakum-dealer  and  bran-seller,  Eukrates,  '  the 
boar-pig  from  ITelite,'  who  was  condemned  on  the  scrutiny 
of  his  accounts  and  retired  into  private  life — '  jnade  a  clean 
bolt  to  the  bran-shop,'  as  Aristophanes  puts  it.  Then  there 
was  the  'sheep-seller*,  Lysicles,  with  whom,  as  Aeschines,  the 
Socratic,*  reported,  Aspasia  lived  after  Pericles'  death.    There 

■  Knights,  &!;2  (425-424  B.C.).  "  Pax,  296  and  508. 

.     '  C£  Eupolis,  Dmoi,  15  (ileih.  ii.  466),  Poleis,  7  (Moin.  ii.  510). 
'  Aih.  Pol.  2S.  »  See  Ar.  Knights,  125  fl. 

*  Plut.  Per.  24. 
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is  no  ground  for  believing  that  he  was  contemptible.  Cleou 
was  the  next  unofficial  leader  of  the  advanced  secti-on.  We 
happen  to  know,  from  a  comic  fragment,  that  he  began  to 
attack  Pericles  as  early  as  431.  He  acted  as  prosecutor  in 
a  process  against  the  generals  in  the  winter  430-429.  Thucy- 
dides,^  in  his  first  mention  of  him,  calls  him  'at  that  time  by 
far  the  first  in  the  people's  confidence'.  This  is  less  than 
two  years  after  Pericles'  death;  he  must  have  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  his  influence  long  before. 

Almost  all  wo  know  of  Cleon  comes  from  Aristophanes 
or  Thucydidcs,  The  earliest  extant  play  of  Aiistophanes  dates 
from  some  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Thucydidcs 
docs  not  mention  Cleon  till  he  has  become  the  official  leader 
and  spokesman  of  the  demos ;  Eukrates  he  never  names ; 
Lysiclcs  is  barely  mentioned,^  and  then  only  as  the  officer 
in  command  of  an  unimportant  expedition.  It  is  easy  for 
us  to  slip  into  the  assumption  that  the  class  represented 
by  these  leaders,  and  by  others  who  are  now  hardly  more 
than  names,  only  became  important  after  Pericles'  death. 
But  when  it  is  realized  that  before  the  war  the  country- 
people  were  not  a  factor  in  politics,  we  see  that  the  majority 
which  Pericles  had  to  work  with  must  have  largely  consisted 
of  this  same  commercial  and  industrial  class.  The  opposition 
he  had  to  fear  came  not  from  '  oligarchs  ',  who  were  a  power- 
less minority,  but  from  the  advanced  section  of  the  demos 
itself,  led  by  these  low-born  tradesmen  whom  Thucydides 
will  not  deign  to  mention. 

"We  described  fifth-century  history  at  Athens  as  a  series 
of  upheavals.  The  last  of  these  had  raised  Pericles  to 
undisputed  supremacy,  and  at  the  same  time  had  brought 
I  the  constitutional  question  to  a  settlement.  Democracy  was 
achieved;  reform  could  go  no  further.  But  time  does  not 
stand  still ;  a  new  generation  is  growing  up  under  Pericles' 
feet,  with  new  aims  and  new  demands.    A  period  of  peace  has 

'  Thuc.  iii.  36;  cf.  iv.21. 

"  Thuo.  iii.  19.  Lysiclcs  foil  in  battle  in  the  winter  428-427.  Thucydidcs 
omits  to  give  his  fatlior's  name— in  contempt,  perhaps,  of  his  low  birth. 
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given  a  new  impetus  to  commerce  and  industry ;  and  the  Piraeus 
is  Bwelling  to  a  size  that  threatens  to  overbalance  the  old  town 
under  the  Acropolis.  This  teeming  population,  largely  of 
alien  birth  or  naturalized  but  yesterday,  takes  no  stock  of 
the  hereditary  feuds  of  Alcmaeonids  and  Philaidae.  They 
have  nothing  in  common,  either  by  tradition  or  interest,  with 
the  autochthonous  country-folk,  who,  on  their  side,  despise 
them  as  a  '  seafaring  rabble ',  an  '  undisciplined  and  vulgar 
mob  '.  They  know  nothing  of  the  obsolete,  anti-Persian  ideal 
of  the  League ;  they  care  nothing  for  the  Periclean  ideal  of 
Athens  as  the  School  of  Hellas.  The  later  part  of  Pericles' 
career  can  only  be  explained  if  we  see  that  the  demos  ho  had 
to  manage  did  not,  most  of  them,  share  his  exalted  thoughts 
or  understand  a  word  of  his  magnificent  Funeral  Oration. 
Gradually  and  steadily  they  were  getting  out  of  hand.  They 
extorted  from  him  his  socialistic  measures.  When  he  spent 
the  allies'  treasure  on  magnificent  buildings,  he  was  serving 
two  ends — his  own  end,  the  beauty  and  glory  of  Athens,  and 
his  supporters'  end,  employment  and  maintenance  out  of 
public  funds.  By  such  dexterous  compromises  he  could  keep 
them  in  hand,  till  some  man  of  the  people  arose  to  tell  the 
demos  that  they  could  take  as  a  right  what  was  granted 
them  as  a  favour.  From  the  moment  the  sovereign  people 
wakes  up  to  its  own  power,  Pericles  must  either  go  under 
or  take  the  lead  whither  they  will.  He  must  walk  at  the 
head  of  the  crowd,  or  be  trampled  under  foot ;  but  the  crowd 
is  going  its  own  way. 

Whither  ?  What  were  the  aims  of  this  obscure,  inarticulate 
army  of  tradesmen  and  handworkers,  leadera  of  commerce 
and  industry,  merchants  and  sea  captains  ?  V/e  shall  attempt 
an  answer  in  the  next  Chapter. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE   MEGARIAN  DECREES 

There  is  a  remarkable  discrepancy  between  Thucydides' 
account  of  the  negotiation&  immediately  preceding  the  war 
and  all  the  other  ancient  accounts. we  possess.  These  other 
authorities  agree  in  representing  certain  decrees  against 
Megara,  passed  at  Athens  on  the  eve  of  the  war,  as  having 
a  critical  effect  in  bringing  it  on.  Thucydides,  on  the  contrary, 
does  not  oven  record  these  decrees  at  the  proper  point,  and 
only  makes  a  few  allusions  to  them  which  attract  no  special 
attention.  The  explanation  of  this  discrepancy  will,  we  hope, 
throw  some  light  on  our  inquiry  into  the  aims  of  the  party 
which  naade  the  war. 

The  evidence  of  Aristophanes  with  regard  to  these  decrees 
has  much  weight.  We  must,  of  course,  handle  the  statements 
of  a  comic  poet  cautiously ;  but  there  is  a  kind  of  inference 
which  •  we  can  draw  with  confidence.  The  inference  we  can 
draw  here  is  that  the  audience  which  witnessed  the  Acliarnians 
believed  certain  things.  They  may  or  may  not  have  believed 
that  Pericles  acted  from  personal  motives.  That  is  unim- 
portant; if  they  did,  it  merely  shows  that  they  did  not 
understand  Pericles,  and  that  they  could  not  imagine  any 
serious  motive  he  could  have  entertained.  What  is  important 
is  that  they  believed  that  the  series  of  decrees  against  Megara 
had  much  more  to  do  with  the  outbreak  of  the  war  than  any 
ordinary  reader,  not  on  his  guard,  could  possibly  gather  from 
Thucydides'  account.  We  arc  sure  of  this,  because  Aristophanes' 
purpose  here  is  serious  ;  he  wishes  to  allay  a  shortsighted  rage 
against  Spe,rta  and  convert  the  poor,  exasperated  peasants 
to  the  cause  of  peace.  He  would  not  further  this  purpose 
by  giving  such  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  war  as  every 
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one  in  Ms  audience  knew  to  be  substantially  false.  It  is 
one  thing  to  represent  the  quarrel  as  arising  ultimately  out 
of  the  theft  of  three  courtesans ;  no  one  would  take  that 
too  seriously.  But  when  it  comes  to  describing  how  the 
actual  outbreak  occurred,  we  can  imagine  no  motive  for 
pretending  that  the  boycotting  of  Megara  was  the  principal 
point  on  which  the  negotiations  turned,  unless  it  really  was 
so.    In  Aristophanes'  account  it  is  the  sole  point : — 

'For  Pericles,  like  an  Olympian  Jove, 
With  all  his  thunder  and  his  thunderbolts 
Began  to  storm  .ind  ligliten  dreadfully, 
Alarming  all  the  neighbourhood  of  Greece ; 
And  made  decrees  dra'wn  uj)  like  drinking-songs, 
In  which  it  Tvas  enacted  and  concluded, 
That  the  Megarians  should  remain  excluded 
From  every  place  whore  commerco  was  transacted, 
"With  all  their  ware — like  'old  care' — in  the  ballad; 
And  this  decree  by  sea  and  land  was  valid. 

Then  tho  Megarians,  being  all  half  starved, 
Desired  tho  Spartms,  to  desire  of  us, 
Just  to  repeal  thobo  laws ;  tho  laws  I  mentioned, 
Occasioiied  by  the  stealing  of  thoso  strumpets. 
And  so  they  begged  and  prayed  us  several  times ; 
And  we  refused ;  and  so  they  went  to  war.' ' 

If  this  sketch  of  the  negotiations  is  not  roughly  correct, 
what  is  the  point  of  it  ? 

The  impression  here  given  by  Aristophanes  is  confirmed  by 
Diodorus,  who,  after  stating  that  Pericles  had  private  motives 
for  desiring  war,  proceeds  thus  ^:  'There  was  a  decree  at  Athens 
excluding  the  Megarians  from  the  market  and  harbours,  and  the 
Xegarians  appealed  to  Sparta.  The  Lacedaemonians  at  their 
instance  sent  envoys  empowered  by  a  resolution  of  the  Council 
of  the  League  to  demand  that  the  Athenians  should  rescind 
the  decree  and  to  threaten  war  if  they  refused.  The  Athenian 
Assembly  met,  and  Pericles  with  his  great  eloquence  per- 
suaded the  Athenians  not  to  annul  the  decree,  saying  that  to 
give  way  to  Sparta  against  their  interests  was  the  first  step 
to  servitude.  So  he  advised  them  to  remove  from  the  country 
into  the  town,  and  having  command  of  the  sea  to  fight  the 
Spartans  to  the  end.' 

»  At.  Ach.  530  ff.     Frere,  '  Died.  xii.  39. 
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Plutarch^  goes  a  step  further  and  expressly  states  that 
•  probably  no  other  point  would  have  involved  the  Athenians 
in  war,  if  they  could  have  been  induced  to  rescind  the 
decree  against  Mcgara.  Poricles  exerted  all  his  influence 
to  prevent  tliis,  and  by  working  up  the  Athenian  people  to 
share  his  rancour  against  Mcgara,  was  the  solo  author  of  the 
war'.  'He  seems  to  have  had  some  private  grudge. against 
Mcgara.' 

All  these  accounts  agree  in  two  respects.  (1)  They  make 
the  Megarian  decree  the  central  point  of  the  negotiations, 
(2)  They  connect  this  decree  with  some  unexplained  personal 
rancour  felt  by  Pericles  against  Megara.  On  the  other  hand, 
Thucydides,  as  we  shall  presently  show  at  length,  keeps  the 
measures  against  Megara  in  the  background. 

What  was  the  history  of  thesu^  decroert^  In'^446  the 
Megarians  had  risen  and  expelled  the  Athenian  garrisons 
which  had  for  some  time  held  their  ports.  The  Jlegarian 
colony,  Byzantium,  had  joined  in  the  Samian  revolt.  The 
commercial  interests  of  Megara  in  Pontus  were  threatened  by 
Athenian  enterprise  in  that  region.  Mcgara  had  a  very  small 
teri'itory,  and  its  population  lived  by  industry  and  by  the  trade 
whicli  passed  through.  Athens  was  the  nearest  market ;  so  it 
was  easy  for  the  great  sea  power  to  put  the  screw  on  the 
small  one.  The  first  decree  against  Megara  dates,  probably, 
from  before  the  summer  of  433.  Athens  excluded  Megarian 
wares  from  the  Athenian  market  on  pain  of  confiscation. 
This  is  the  first  of  the  two  decrees  which  Aristophanes 
mentions.^  It  was  not  moved  by  Pericles.  Thucydides  does 
not  record  it. 

The  second  decree  was  more  stringent.  After  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  alliance  with  Corcyra,^  on  the  trumpery  excuse 
that  the  Megarians  had  cultivated  some  sacred  land  at  Eleusis, 
or  received  fugitive  slaves,  or  what  not,  Pericles  moved  that 
the  Megarians  should  bo  excluded  (not  merely  from  the 
Athenian  market,  but)  fi-om  all  ports  in  the  Athenian  empire. 

^  derides,  29.  2  ^c/t.  515. 

'  Probable  date,  winter,  433-432. 
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This  meant  fiat  ruin  to  Megara ;  for  she  was  shut  out  of 
Byzantium,  an  indispensable  port  of  call  on  the  Pontic 
route,  and  the  central  mart  of  the  corn-trade  on  which  she 
depended.  Aristophanes'^  picture  of  starvation  at  Megara 
is  not  overdrawn.  Here  is  another  incident — surely  im- 
portant enough,  and  falling  well  within  his  period — which 
Thucydides  does  not  record  in  its  place. 

Thucydidcs  also  omits  to  mention  a  third  decree — that  of 
Charlnos — which  declared  a  '  truceless  war '  with  Megara. 
This  decree  falls  between  the  attack  on  Plataea  in  April,  431, 
with  which  the  war  opens,  and  the  march  of  the  Pcloponnosian 
army.-  "Why  do  we  hear  nothing  of  it  from  the  historian  of 
the  war  ? 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  allusions  to  Megara  which 
Thucydides  does  make. 

(1)  The  Corinthians  in  their  speech  at  Athens  (i.  42)  refer, 
in  passing,  to  'the  ill-feeling  which  your  treatment  of  the 
Megaiians  has  already  inspired '. 

(2)  At  the  congress  at  Sparta  (i.  67)  the  Lacedaemonians 
summon  their  allies  to  bi-ing  forward  their  grievances  against 
Athens.  '  Others  came  with  their  several  charges,  including 
the  }'Iegarians,  who,  among  many  other  causes  of  quarrel, 
stated  that  they  were  excluded  from  the  harbours  in  tho 
Athenian  Empii'e  and  from  the  Attic  market,  contrary  to  the 
treaty.' 

(3)  Li  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  declaration  of 
war  (i.  139),  the  Lacedaemonians  after  making  other  demands 
'insisted,  above  all,  and  in  the  plainest  terms,  that  if  the 
Athenians  wanted  to.  avert  war  they  must  rescind  the  decree 
which  excluded  the  Megarians  from  the  market  of  Athens  and 
the  harbours  in  the  Athenian  dominions.  But  the  Athenians 
would  not  listen  to  them,  or  rescind  the  decree ;  alleging  in 
reply  that  the  Megaiians  had  tilled  the  sacred  ground  and  the 
neutral  borderland  and  had  received  runaway  slaves.'  In  the 
debate  which  followed  'some  said  the  decree  ought  not  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  peace '. 

'  Ach.  535,  730  ff. ;  Pax,  245,  481. 

'  In  tho  interval  between  Thuo.  ii.  2  and  ii.  IS, 
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(4)  Pericles  in  his  speech  on  this  occasion  ^  discusses  the 
Lacedaemonian  grievances,  and  refers  to  Megara  in  curious 
language :  '  They  tell  us  to  withdraw  from  Potidaea,  to  leave 
Aegina  independent,  and  to  rescind  the  decree  against  Megara. 
Do  not  imagine  that  we  shall  he  fighting  for  a  sraall  matter 
if  we  refuse  to  annul  this  measure,  of  which  they  male  so 
much,  telling  us  its  revocation  would  stop  the  war.  This 
small  matter  involves  the  trial  and  confirmation  of  your 
whole  purpose.  If  you  give  way  about  a  trifle  they  vAll 
think  you  are  afraid  and  make  harder  conditions.' 

(5)  At  i.  144  Pericles  makes  his  counter-demand:  'We 
will  not  exclude  the  Megarians,  if  the  Lacedaemonians  will 
not  exclude  foreigners  from  Sparta.'  The  Athenians  adopted 
these  terms. 

Even  from  these  few  allusions  the  truth  peeps  out,  that 
the  decree  '  of  which  they  make  so  much,  telling  us  its  revoca- 
tion would  stop  the  war '  was  really,  as  it  appears  in  Aristo- 
phanes, Plutarch,  and  Diodorus,  the  turning-point  of  the 
negotiations.  But  we  venture  to  say  that  no  one,  reading 
the  whole  story  in  Thucydides  and  unacquainted  with  the  other 
evidence,  would  gather  this  impression.  Such  a  reader  would 
be  loft  with  the  idea  that  the  decree  was  in  itself,  as  Pericles 
calls  it,  '  a  trifling  matter,'  exaggerated  by  the  Spartans, 
and  merely  held  to  by  the  Athenians  as  a  point  of  honour. 
He  would  never  discover  that  there  were  three  decrees,  each 
more  stringent  than  the  last,  or  that  the  second  was  moved 
by  Pericles  himself,  or  that,  by  this  '  trifling  matter ',  ilegara 
was  reduced  nearly  to  starvation. 

The  same  design  of  keeping  Megarian  affairs  in  the  back-" 
ground  can  be  detected  in  Thucydides'  treatment  of  the 
operations  in  that  '  truceless  war ',  the  declaration  of  which 
he  never  records.  At  ii.  31  he  mentions  an  invasion  of  the 
Megarid  in  full  force,  and  observes  that  the  invasion  was 
repeated  every  year  until  Nisaea  was  taken.  This  incidental 
observation  is  repeated  at  iv.  66  (b.  c.  424).  But  these  invfL- 
sions  are  not,  like  the  Spartan  invasions  of  Attica,  recorded 
separately  as  they  occurred,  according  to  Thucydides'  avowed 
*  Thuo.  i.  140  ff. 
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plan  of  chronicling,  the  events  of  tho  war*  At  ii.  93  we 
discover  from  a  passing  reference  that  the  Athenians  had 
established  a  foi-t  in  Salamis,  opposite  the  Megarian  coast,, 
and  kept  three  ships  stationed  there  'to  prevent  anything 
being  conveyed  by  sea  into  or  out  of  Megara '.  We  hear 
of  this  fort  again,  at  iii.  51,  when  the  Athenians  capture 
Minoa,  to  make  the  blockade  more  effective.  From  these 
hints  -sve  gather  that  all  through  the  early  part  of  the  -war 
Athens  was  following  up  her  policy  of  bringing  the  severest 
possible  pressure  to  bear  on  Megara.  But  why  are  we  only 
given  hints  and  summary  allusions  to  the  incidents  of  this 
truceless  war? 

One  motive  which  might  induce  Thucydides  to  suppress 
Pericles'  connexion  with  the  attack  on  Megara  has  already 
been  mentioned.  From  all  the  nou-Thucydidean  accounts 
it  is  clear  that  this  attack  was  currently  associated  with  some 
petty,. personal  rancour  on  Pericles'  part.  Thucydides,  who 
knew  that  Pericles  was  incapable  of  plunging  Athens  into 
war  for  such  motives,  wished  to  contradict  the  scandal.  For 
the  same  reason  he  keeps  silent  about  the  indirect  attacks 
made  npon  Pericles  through  .the  persons  of  Pheidias,  Anaxa- 
goras,  Aspasia.  But  this  is  hardly  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  anomalies  we  have  pointed  out. 

There  is  however  one  hypothesis  which  would  provide  a 
■complete  explanation.  Thucydides,  we  remember,  is  bound  by 
his  plan  of  speech-writing  to  state  only  official  policies  ;  he 

,  speaks  of 'the  Athenians'  as  if  they -were  one  united  whole, 
with  a  single  purpose.  ''Suppose,  now,  .that  the  attack'  on 
ilcgara,.  the  boj'cotting  decrees,  and  .the  truceless  war,  were 
part  of- a  policy  which  had -n.of  been  orirjinated  by  Pericles, 
hut  forcedj  upon  JiiTn  against  his  will,  Suppose  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  classwhieh  furnished- the  bulk,  of- his  . majority,' 

.  the  ciass-we  attempted  to  characterize  in  tho  last  chapter — in 
a  Tvord,  the.  policy  .of  the  Piraeus.     Suppose  that  younger 

■'leadei-s,  sprung  from  that  class  itself,  were  already  threaten- 
ing to  outbid  Pericles  in  the  popular  favour ;  that  Cleon,  for' 
instance,  was- telling  the  demos  to  take  their  own  way  and, 
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if  Pericles  would  not   lead  them,   he  would.    How  would 
Pericles  meet  this  situation  ? 

Imagine  a,  statesman  of  aristocratic  birth,  with  the  ideals 
and  prejudices  of  his  class ;  mainly  interested  in  culture,  in 
art  and  philosophy ;  by  temperament  exceptionally  sensitive 
and  reserved ;  openly  called  a  'tyrant  '—the '  now  Peisistratus'. 
He  owes  his  position— a  position  which  the  habits  of  a  lifetime 
have  made  indispensable — to  the  favour  of  a  class  of  working 
people,  incapable  of  his  aspirations,  ignorant  of  his  pursuits ; 
largely  of  alien  extraction  and  indifferent  to  his  hereditary  tra- 
ditions; engaged  in  occupations  which  his  own  class  despises 
as  mercenary  and  degrading.  He  can  keep  them  amused  for 
a  time  with  festivals,  doles,  and  abundance  of  employment  on 
public  works;  but"  what  will  happen  when  they  become 
conscious  of  the  power  he  has  irrevocably  put  in  their  hands  ? 
A  very  little  agitation  will  suiRce  to  consolidate  and  marshal 
them  in  iri-esistible  ranks.  Someone — Cleon,  let  us  say, — 
puts  into  their  heads  a  wider  policy  than  that  of  appropriating 
the  allies'  treasure  in  the  form  of  wages. 

'  The  first  step  in  this  policy  involves  the  coercion  of  Megara 
■ — why,  We  shall  presently  see.  The  policy  is  dist.*,steful  to 
Pericles ;  he  will  stand  out  against  it  as  long  as  he  dares ;  but 
even  his  influence  cannot  hold  back  the  demos.  The  first  decree 
against  Megara  is  moved  by  somebody — ^his  very  name  is  lost — 
and  carried.  For  Pericles  to  stand  out  longer  would  be  to  adver- 
tise all  Greece  that  his  influence  is  no  longer  s.upreme.  He 
■  throws  himself  into  the  campaign  against  Megara  with  a  vehe- 
mence which  makes  people  think  he  must  have  some  personal 
spite.  Some  young  Mcgarians  must  have  carried  off  a  coupleof 
Aspasia's  vromcn.  So  idle  tongues  run  on  scandal.  Pericles 
is  not  sorry  that  his  real  motive  is  not  divined  by  the  gossips. 
He  moves  in  his;  own  person  the  second,  more  stringent  decree. 
•His  upstart  competitors  are  instantly  silenced;  the  words 
are  taken  out  of  their  mouths;  their,  policy  becomes  the 
policy  of  the  leader  whojti  they  hoped  to  displace.  There  is 
s'ome  disappointment  of  personal  ambitions,  which  must  wait 
for  a  better  opening;  Pericles  .cannot"  live  for  ever..  But, 
politically,  a  signal  triumph  is  won.    Athens  has  taken  the 
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first  step  in  the. execution  of  a  plaji  .that  Tvas  not  matured  in 
Aspasia's  boudoir,  but  has  been  the  theme  of  many  back- 
parlour  conferences  in  the  wineshops  along  the  quays.  Its 
authoi-s  can  well-  aflbrd  to  go  on  woi'king  below  the  surface. 

What  was.  the  rest  of  this  plan.1  To  find  that  out  wo  must 
concentrate  oui'  attention  on  the  point  from  which  .Thucydides 
diverts  it.  We  must  study  the  significance  of  Megara,  and 
discover  the  purpose  of  a  violent  and  sustained  attack  on  that 
inoffensive  little  community.^ 

The  town  of  Megara  is  in  a  tiny  plain,  dominated  on  all 
sides  by  barren  hills.  The  country  could,  of  itself,  support 
only  a  very  small  population.  Yet  Megara  had  once  been 
a  great  sea-power,  founding  her  colonics  far  to  the  east  and 
west,  in  Pontus  and  in  Sicily.  The  Megarians,  says  Isocrates,^ 
started  with  few  advantages ;  they  had  no  territory,  no 
harbours,  no  mines ;  they  were  '  tillers  of  stones ' ;  yet  now 
they  have  the  finest  houses  in  Greece.  Isocratcs'  explanation 
of  this  paradox  well  illustrates  the  blindness  of  the  Greeks 
to  economic  causes.  The  prosperity  of  Megara  is  due,  he  tells 
us,  to  virtuous  moderation  (crax^poo-wij)  I 

The  Megarian  territory  fills  most  of  the  length  of  the 
isthmus  vrhich  joins  the,  Peloponnese  and  Northern  Greece. 
The  advantages  of  such  a  position,  given  the  conditions  under 
which  commerce  was  carried  on  in  the  ancient  world,  have, 
until  very  recently,  not  been  perceived.  Thus  Grote  looked 
at  the  situation  only  through  modern  eyes.*  'The  acquisi- 
tion of  Megara  (in  461  B.C.)  was  of  signal  value  to  the 
Athenians,  since  it  opened  up  to  them  the  whole  range  of 
territory  across  the  outer  isthmus  of  Corinth  to  the  interior 
of  the  Kj-issaean  Gulf,  on  which  the  Megarian  port  of  Pegao 
was  situated,  and  placed  thein  in  possession  of  the  passes  of 
Mount  Geraneia,  so  that  they  could  aiTCst  the  march  of 

'  In  the  next  patagraphs  I  am  following  clouely  M.  Victor  BiJrard's 
brilliant  exposition  of  bis  '  Law  of  Isthmuses'  in  Les  PMnidens  et  I'Odyssde, 
L  p.  61  ff,  and  freely  borrowing  his  evidence.  Any  i-eador  of  this  fascinating 
book  will  see  that  all  this  section  of  my  work  is  inspired  by  his  discoveries. 

2  de  Face,  117.  '  Grote,  iv.  408. 
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a  Peloponnesian  army  over  the  isthmus  and  protect  Attica 
from  invasion,'  This  is  a  modem  view ;  we  naturally  think 
of  the  isthmus  as  a  land-'Rnk, '  opening  up  a  range  of  tenitory'; 
we  travel  along  it  by  the  railway  which  takes  us  from  Patras, 
through  Corinth,  to  Athens.  Our  route  by  sea  goes  round 
the  south  of  the  Peloponnese,  past  Cape  Malea.  But,  before 
the  invention  of  steam,  an  isthmus,  as  M,  Bi^rard  has  shown, 
is  not  only  a  link  between  two  continents  ;  it  is  of  much  more 
importance  as  a  bridge  between  two  seas.  For  the  compre- 
hension of  ancient  commercial  routes,  and  of  all  that  part 
of  history  which  depends  on  them,  it  is  essential  to  grasp 
M.  Bdrard's  cardinal  principle :  the  route  luJdch  follows  the 
land  as  far  an  possible,  and  takes  to  the  sea  only  u-hen 
tlie  landfalls,  vjas  the  cheapest,  easiest,  and  safest. 

We  will  here  adduce  only  one  of  M.  Bdrard's  illustrations, 
because  it  is  taken  from  Thucydides  himself.  Among  the 
reasons  which  the  historian  gives  for  the  great  distress  at 
Athens,  caused  by  the  occupation  of  Dekeleia,  is  the  following: 
'  Provisions  formerly  conveyed  by  the  shorter  route  from 
Euboea  to  Oropus  and  thence  overland  through  Dekeleia,  were 
now  carried  by  sea  round  the  promontory  of  Sunium  at  great 
cost.'  ^  The  road  from  Oropus  by  Dekeleia  to  Athens  was  an 
isthmic  route.  'Now  that  steam  has  made  us  independent  of 
winds,  no  one  would  dream  of  sending  corn  fi.-om  Oropus  to 
Athens  by  road ;  and  this  land-route,  which  in  the  time  of 
Dicaearchus  ^  was  still  a  flourishing  caravan-track,  '  well 
supplied  with  inns,'  is  now  utterly  abandoned.  But  before 
the  introduction,  of  steam  it  was  easier,  quicker,  and  cheaper 
than  the  sea-route  round  Sunium. 

Now,  if  the  isthmus  of  Dekeleia  was  of  such  vital  siffnifi- 
cance  to  Athens,  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  and  Megara — as 
a  glance  at  the  map  will  show — must  have  been  the  most 
important  bridge  between  two  seas  in  the  whole  of  central 
Greece.  It  was  the  gate  of  the  Western  Ocean.  The  other 
gate — the  channel,  to  the  south  of  the  Peloponnese,  round 
Cape  Malea— was  beset  with  terrors  to  the  sailor.     It  is  a 

'  Thuc.  vii.  28  ^  vapaKOftiifi ,  .  .  iroXureX^s  lylyvtro. 
'  Geogr.  Gr.  Min.  i.  p.  XOO,  quoted  by  M.  BiSrard,  i.  p.  73. 
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gap  in  a  chain  of  islands — Kythera,  Aegilia,  Crete,  Kaaos, 
Karpathos,  Ehodes — which  block  the  southern  entrance  of  the 
Aegean.  In  the  channels  between  these  islands  strong 
currents  and  violent  winds  naturally  prevail,  and  Malea  is  not 
the  least  dangerous  point.  It  was  here  that  Ulysses  was 
swept  from  his  course  '  by  the  stream  of  the  sea  and  the  north 
wind  '.^  Herodotus  tells  how  the  Corcyrcans  were  prevented 
from  sending  their  fleet  to  help  the  Greeks  at  Salamis  by  the 
Etesian  winds  at  Malea.^  The  Athenians  in  424  were  afraid 
that  they  could  not  revictual  their  fleet  at  Pylos  in  Mcssenia. 
'They  feared  lest  the  winter  should  overtake  them  at  their 
post,  seeing  that  the  conveyance  of  provisions  round  the 
Peloponnese  would  be  quite  impossible.  Pylos  itself  was 
a  desert,  and  Twt  even  in  summer  could  they  send  round 
suffLchnt  supplies.  The  coast  was  without  harbours.'  ^  During 
the  four  winter  months,  we  read  elsewhere,*  it  was  not  easy 
even  to  send  a  message  by  sea  from  Sicily  to  Athens. 

Such  were  the  dangers,  in  the  time  of  sailing-ships,  of 
what  is  now  the  regular  sea-route  to  the  Piraeus.  The 
possessors  of  the  Corinthian  and  Megarian  isthmus  were  the 
gainers.  For  this  point  we  have  the  explicit  evidence  of 
Strabo,*  who  says :  '  Corinth  was  called  (by  Homer)  "  the  rich  ", 
because  of  its  emporiuvi,  situated  as  it  is  on  the  isthmus  and 
possessing  two  harbours,  one  on  the  side  of  Asia,  the.  other  on 
the  side  of  Italy.  This  made  the  exchange  of  merchandise 
between  these  regions  easy.  In  the  old  days  the  passage  to 
Sicily  was  not  good  for  sailing  (ivttXovs) ,  and  the  open  seas 
were  dangerous,  especially  ofi'  Malea,  because  of  the  meeting 
of  winds  there  (avThvoiai).  Hence  the  proverb,  •'  When  you 
pc^s  Malea,  forget  your  home."  Hence  it  was  convenient  for 
merchants  both  from  Italy  and  from  Asia  to  avoid  the  passage 
round  Malea,  and  to  bring  their  merchandise  to  Corinth.  By 
land,  likewise,  the  tolls  on  what  was  exported  from  or 
imported  into  the  Peloponnese  went  to  those  who  held  the 
entrance  {ra  KKeWpa).' 

^  ai.  ix.  80.    Moat  of  these  referenees  are  taken  from  M.  B^rard,  i.  p.  82  ff , 
»  Herod.  viL  16a  '  Thuc.  vi.  27. 

♦  Thuc.  ir.  21.  '  Strabo  viii.  378. 
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Strabo  gives  another  instance  of  the  same  phenomenon: 
the  weidth  of  Krisa,  near  Delphi,  was  due  to  its  position  on 
an  '  isthmus '.  Krisa  was  not  a  port ;  it  lay  inland  on  a  spur 
of  tho  mountains  commanding  the  road  up  the  gorge  from 
the  harljour  of  Itea  to  Delphi.  The  prosperity  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, according  to  Strabo,^  '  was  duo  to  the  heavy  tolls 
(re'X?;)  which  thoy  exacted  from  those  who  came  to  tho  shrine 
from  Sicily  and  Italy.'  The  position  of  Krisa  is  analogous  to 
that  of  Dekelcia;  it  commands  an  isthmic  route  across  Phokis 
to  Thebes  and  tho  Euboean  seas.  The  importance  of  Delphi 
itself  was  probably  due  to  its  being  situated  on  this  ancient 
commercial  artery.  In  the  early  days  when  Euboea  was 
colonizing  Sicily  we  may  be  fairly  sure  that  the  communication 
with  the  west  followed  this  line. 

Thucydides'  ^  testimony  about  Corinth  agrees  with  that  of 
Strabo.  'Corinth,  being  seated  on  an  isthmus,  was  naturally 
from  the  first  a  centre  of  commerce ;  for  the  Hellenes  within 
and  without  the  Peloponnese,  in  the  old  days  when  they 
communicated  more  hy  land  than  hy  sea,  had  to  pass  through 
her  territory  to  reach  one  another.  Her  power  was  due  to 
wealth,  as  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  poets  shows,  when  they 
call  her  "rich".  And  when  the  Hellenes  began  to  take  more  to 
the  sea  Corinth  acquired  a  fleet  and  kept  down  pii'acy;  and  as 
she  offered  an  emporium,  both  by  sea  and  land,Jier  revenues 
were  a  source  of  power.' 

Consider,  now,  the  feelings  of  the  merchants,  down  in  the 
Piraeus,  with  the  gi-eat  stream  of  traffic  between  Sicily  and 
Italy  in  the  west  and  Asia  Minor  and  the  seas  and  islands  to 
the  east,  flowing  both  ways  across  the  isthmus,  under  their 
very  eyes.  The  Piraeus  had  captured  the  bulk  of  the  eastern 
trade  formerly  carried  on  by  Euboea,  Aegina,  Megara.  The 
only  great  field  for  further  expansion  was  in  the  west,  and 
Corinth  held  the  gateway.  Every  vase  that  the  Athenian 
potteries  exported  to  Italy,  every  cheese  that  came  from 
Syracuse  to  the  port  of  Athens,  had  to  pay  toll  to  the  keepers 
of  the  isthmus,  Attica  was  cut  off  from  tho  western  seas  by 
*  Strabo  is.  418.  =  Thuc.  i.  13. 
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Boeotia,  the  Jlegand,  Corinth.  The  weak  point  in  this  chain 
"vras  ilegara,  which  possessed,  moreover,  a  port  on  each  sea — 
Pegae  on  the  west,  Nisaea  on  the  east — with  a  road  over  the 
pass  joining  them.  What  would  become  of  the  riches  of 
Corinth,  when  the  Piraeus  bad  established  an  alternative 
channel  for  the  trade  across  the  isthmus  ?  And  so  wo  read  * 
that,  in  461,  '  Athens  obtained  the  alliance  of  Megara,  which 
had  quarrelled  with  Corinth.  Thus  the  Athenians  gained 
both  Megara  and  Pegae,  and  built  long  walls  from  Megara 
to  ]^isaca,  and  garrisoned  them.  And  from  this  above  all 
arose  the  intense  hatred  of  Corinth  for  Athens.' 

Yes !  and  we  can  guess  the  sort  of  hatred.  It  is  not  the 
hatred  of  Dorian  against  Ionian,  or  of  oligarch  against  demo- 
crat ;  it  is  the  hatred  of  the  principal  trader  with  Italy  and 
Sicily  agpinst  her  most  dangerous  rival,  the  Piraeus.  I 

'Corinth  you  hated;    so  did  she  hato  you!" 

The  war  which  foUowed  the  seizure  of  Megara  by  Athens 
in  461  presents  some  remarkable  analogies  with  the  later 
Pelopoimesian  war. 

(1)  It  began  with  a  quarrel  between  Corinth  and  Megara, 
whose  territory  forms  the  bridge  between  the  Aegean  and  the 
TVest.  Athens  was  allied  with  Megara.  The  later  war  begins 
vrith  a  quarrel  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  which  is  '  con- 
veniently situated  for  the  voyage  to  Italy  and  SicUy'.^ 
Athens  is  allied  with  Corcyra. 

(2)  In  the  earlier  war  Athens  secured  at  once  Megara, 
Pegae,  and  Nisaea.*  At  its  conclusion,  owing  to  the  untimely 
revolt  of  Euboea,  she  was  compelled  to  surrender  them. 

The  later  war  opens  with  a  series  of  drastic  measures 
sgainst  ilegara,  followed  up  by  yearly  invasions,  and  the 
capture  of  Siinoa,  and  later  of  Nisaea  and  Megara  itself.  At 
a  critical  moment,  Cleon  sacrifices  the  chance  of  peace  by  an 
exorbitant  demand  for  the  cession  of  Pegae  and  Nisaea, 
together  with  other  places,  none  of  which  had  been  in 
Athenian  hands  in  this  war.     The  negotiations  broke  down.* 

*  Time.  i.  103.  '  Ar.  Ecd.  199.     KopivCiou  fix^taOt,  kokuvoI  yf  o-oi. 

*  Thnc  i.  30. 

*  Thuc.  i.  Ill,  an  Athenian  fleet  was  at  Pegae  till  454.  '  Thuc.  iv.  21. 
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(3)  In  tho  earlier  -war  Sparta  held  aloof  at  first,  intervening 
only  when  Boeotia  was  conquered. 

lu  the  later,  Gparta  is  not  concerned  in  the  outbreak  of  war 
at  Corcyra  She  only  comes  in  under  strong  pressure  from 
Corin-vh,  on  whose  port  (as  the  Corinthians  point  out)  the 
interior  of  the  Peloponnese  is  economically  dependent.^ 

(4)  The  most  striking  analogy  of  all  is  the  following. 
During  the  earlier  operations,  with  all  Greece  on  her  hands, 
Athens  suddenly  undei-took  a  very  large  and  costly  expedition 
■ — to  Egypt  I 

In  the  thick  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, '  with  her  suburbs,' 
as  Isocratcs  says, '  in  the  enemies'  hands,'  Athens  undertook 
a  still  larger  and  costlier  expeditio^o  Sidlyssan  expedition 
prepared  for,  years  before,  by  small  expeditions  sent  out  to 
foment  civil  and  racial  discord  among  the  Sicilian  states. 

Each  of  these  enterprises  was  a  disastrous  failure.  With 
regard  to  tlio  Egyptian  expedition,  we  are  told  that  it  was  a 
'fatal  coincidence  that  Athens'  forces  were  divided.  With  her 
full  strength  she  might  have  crushed  the  Peloponnesians'.^  The 
Sicilian  expedition,  wo  suppose,  must  have  been  another  fatal 
coincidence.  But,  perhaps,  if  wo  look  in  the  right  quarter, 
we  may  find  in  both  undertakings  some  evidence  of  calcula- 
tion and  design. 

The  upshot  of  the  earlier  war,  the  net  gain  of  Athens  when 
all  her  other  gains  had  been  lost,  was  the  extinction  of 
Aegina,  who  had  hitherto  been  a  strong  naval  and  commercial 
power,  and  now  had  joined  Corinth.  Athens  blockaded  the 
island,  and  reduced  it ;  the  Aeginetans'  fieot  was  surrendered 
and  they  became  tributaries.  Aegina,  we  note,  is  situated  in 
an  eastward-facing  gulf;  her  trade  must  have  been  chiefly  in 
Aegean  waters  and  the  Levant.  Had  she  any  commercial 
connexion  with  Egypt  1  When  King  Amasis,  who,  as  Hero- 
dotus tells  us,^  was  partial  to  the  Greelcs,  established  Greek 
settlers  at  Naukratis,  he  granted  lands  to  those  who  wanted 
to  trade  along  the  coast,  so  that  they  might  erect  temples. 

»  Thuc.  i.  120.  »  Bury,  History  qf  Greece  (1900),  p.  855. 

»  Horod.  ii.  178. 
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The  most  famous  of  these  shrines  ■was  the  Hellenion,  a  joint 
foundation  of  several  states,  which  had  the  right  to  appoint 
governors  of  the  emporium.  Three  states  had  scpai'ate 
temples :  the  Samians  had  a  temple  to  Hera ;  the  Milesians, 
to  Apollo ;  the  Aeginetans,  to  Zeus. 

Aesina,  then,  was  one  of  the  three  states  vrhose  interests  in  ' 
Egyptian  commerce  wero  large  enough  for  her  to  maintain 
a  separate  sanctuary  for  her  settlers  there.  Of  the  other  two, 
Miletus  was  ruined  by  the  Persian  wars,  and  her  trade  was 
transferred  to  the  Piraeus  ;  Samos  had  become  a  tributary  of 
Athens.  Aegina  remained.  Is  it  a  very  hazardous  inference 
that  there  "was  some  connexion  between  the  war  in  Greece 
and  the  expedition  to  Egypt — that  it  was  not  a  mere  fatal 
coincidence?  If  one  of  the  objects  of  Athens  was  to  capture 
the  Egyptian  trade,  that  would  explain  these  simultaneous 
operations  at  both  ends  of  the  chain.  She  failed  of  her 
other  objects  because  she  tried  too  much  at  once;  but  she 
succeeded  in  extinguishing  Aegina. 

With  this  instructive  parallel  befoi;e  us,  may  we  not  con- 
jecture further  that  the  Sicilian  expedition  was  not  an  incom- 
prehensible vagary  of  the  wild  and  self-interested  Alcibiades,  f 
but  was  part  of  the  original  scheme  of  the  party  which 
promoted  the  Peloponnesian  war  ?  If  Sicily  had  been  from 
the  first  the  distant  objective,  the  nearer  objective  was  not 
Sparta,  but  Corinth.  And  Corinth  was  to  be  attacked 
through  jlegara,  which  provided  the  desired  avenue  to  the 
'West° 

This  is  the  supposition  required  to  complete  our  hypothesis 
— the  supposition  that  Sicily  was  in  view  from  the  first.  Not 
in  Pericles'  view  ;  it  was  no  part  of  the  official  programme,  as 
he  saw  it,  and  hence  it  does  not  appear  in  Thucydides'  story 
till  he  is  out  of  the  way.  Pericles  did  not  want  to  conquer 
Sicily,  but  some  other  people  did ;  and  they  were  the  people 
who  forced  on  Pericles  the  violent  measures  against  Megara. 

We  reserve  for  the  next  chapter  some  considerations  which 
tend  to  show  that  Thucydides'  narrative,  in  its  earlier  part, 
obscures  important  facts  relating  to  the  designs  on  Sicily. 


CHAPTEH  IV 

THE  WESTERN  POLICY 

The  commercial  relations  of  Athens  with  the  West  dated 
from  early  in  the  sixth  century;  the  black-figured  Attic 
vases  found  their  way  to  Etruria  before  550.  But  Athens 
had  no  colony  of  her  own  in  Italy  or  Sicily.  After  the 
fall  of  Chalkis,  however,  and  the  loss  of  her  marine  (about 
506),  Athens  succeeded  to  her  position,  and  the  Chalkidian 
coloriea  looked  to  her  for  support  agaiast  Syracuse.  The 
occupation  of  Naupactos  in  459  was  regarded  as  a  menace  to 
Coiinthian  connexions  with  the  West.  Athenian  commerce 
.  was  growing  in  that  quarter ;  the  Attic  vases  of  the  fifth 
century  completely  oust  Corinthian  ware  in  Etruria.  There 
was  also  a  considerable  export  to  Campania,  and  a  somewhat 
smaller  trade  with  Sicily.  Athens  imported  com,  pigs,  and 
cheese  from  Sicily,  metal-ware  from  Etruria,  and  woven 
stuifs  from  Carthage.  '  All  the  pleasant  things  of  Sicily  and 
Italy  were  brought  together  at  Athens.'  ^  They  were  paid  for 
partly  in  pottery  and  partly  in  Attic  silver.  The  Euboic-  ! 
Attic  standard  was  already  in  use  in  most  Sicilian  states  at 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century. 

Politically,  the  relations  of  Athens  with  the  Western  Greeks 
can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
We  hear  of  an  embassy  from  Egesta,  asking  for  help  against 
Selinus.in  454-3  ;  but  Athens,  just  then  weakened  by  the  loss 
of  the  Egyptian  expedition,  could  do  nothing.  She  was  invited 
to  share  in  tha  settlement  of  New  Sybaris  in  453.  The  first 
important  step  was  the  foundation  of  Thurii,  for  trade  with 
Campania  and  Etruria  (443).  Pericles  tried  to  give  the 
enterprise   a  panhellenic    character ;    but    Thurii  was    soon 

'  Ps.-Xen.  de  rep.  Ath.  ii.  7. 
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r.  centre  of  purely  Athenian  influence  in  Southern  Italy.    It 
became  rich  and  prosperous. 

The  fonnding  of  Thurii  ia  not  mentioned  by  Thucydides  in 
his  account  of  the  fifty  yea-rs  between  the  Persian  war  and 
the  Peloponnesian.  We  might  have  expected  some  notice 
of  it  in  a  work  which  leads  up  to  the  great  effort  after 
expansion  in  the  West.  But,  if  this  omission  is  curious,  his 
silence  on  another  incident  is  much  more  remarkable.  Just 
on  the  eve  of  the  war,  Syracuse  and  her  Dorian  neighbours 
were  fightmg  with  Leontini,  the  other  Ionian  colonies,  and 
the  Italian  LocrianSi  Athens  concluded  an  alliance  with 
Leontini,  and  another,  in  the  same  year,  with  Rhegium.^ 
Of  these  treaties,  made  about  the  time  when  the  two  Athenian 
squadrons  were  dispatched  .to  Corcyra,  Thucydides  says  not 
a  word,  until  he  comes  to  the  embassy  of  Leontini,  six  years 
later,  in  427.  Even  there  we  have  only  the  merest-  allusion : 
'  So  the  allies  of  Leontini  sent  to  Athens,  in  accordaiice  with 
an'old-dandvng  alliance  and  because  they  were  lonians,  and 
induced  the  Athenians  to  send  a.  fleet.' ^  That  is  the  only 
reference  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  history;  so  long  as. 
Pericles  is  on  the  scene  there  is  complete  silence  about  his 
colonial  policy  in  the  West,  complete  silence  about  political 
relations  with  Sicilian  and.  Italian  states. 

■The  part  played  by.  Pericles  in  'the  alliance  with  Corcyra 
is  also-  utterly  effaced'  in  the  long  story  of  the  negotiations.* 
■We  axe  given  speeches  by  the  Corcyreans  and  by  the  Corintli- 
ians,  but  no  -utterance-- of  the  ;  Athenian  statesman.  The 
conclusion  of  the  alliance  is  narrated  in  very 'summary  la,n- 
guage,"as  follows:*'  ' Thfe  Athenians  heard  both  sides,  and 
two  meetings  of  the  Assembly  were  held.  _  At  the  first  they 
inclined  to  the  arguments  of  thei  Corinthians;  but  at  the  second 
they. changed  their  minds.  They  would  not  go  so  far  as  an 
ofiensive  and.  defensive  alliance  with  Corcyra,  for  if  they  did 

'  CUu  iv.  1,  8-3a,  p.. 13.  CIG.  7i  =  CIA.  i.  88.  Both  treaties  are  dated  in 
the  archoEtship  of. Apseudcs  (433-2).  -      -- ' 

I  Tiiuo.  iii.  8C  KOTii  T«  vaKaiiv  ^Vfiixax'oy  Kal ...  '  Thuc.  i.  22-44.  . 

-      *  Thuc.-i.  44.-  •  -■  -:     ■ 
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SO  a.  demand  from  Corcyra  that  they  should  co-operate  against 
Corinth  would  involve  them  in  a  breach  of  their  treaty  with 
the  Peloponnesians..  They  concluded,  however,-  a  defensive 
alliance.  War  with  the  Peloponnesians  appeared  to  bo 
inevitable  in  any  case,  and  they  did  not  want  to  lot  Corcyra, 
with  her  strong  navy,  join  Corinth.  Their  plan  was  rather 
to  embroil  the  two  states  more  and  more  with  one  another,  so 
that  when  war  came  Corinth  and  the  other  naval  powers 
might  be  weaker.'^  In  the  next  chapter  Thucydides  plunges 
straight  into  the  story  of  the  naval  operations  off  Corcyra. 

Now,  in  all  the  twenty  chapters,  of  which  the  last  has 
fast  been  quoted,  there  is  no  mention  of  Pericles;  we  hear 
only  of '  the  Athenians '.  Who  effected  the  change  of  feeling 
at  the  second  assembly,  when  Athens  was  converted  to  the 
Corcyrean  side?  Why  have  we  no  account  of  this  second 
meeting,  like  the  long  account  of  the  Mytilenean  debate,  at 
which  a  similar  conversion  was  effected  ?  Surely  at  this 
critical  point  in  the  story  of  the  quarrel  which  led  to  the 
war,  Thucydides  has  missed  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
somewhat  more  fully  why  Athens  allied  herself  with  Corcj'ra. 
At  least  he  might  have  told  us  in  three  words  whose  policy 
it  was,  even  if  he  could  not  tell  us  whether  this  decisive . 
step  had  any  bearing  on  larger  schemes,  whose  schemes  they 
were,  and  what  Pericles  thought  of  them.  He  has,  however, 
gi-ven  us  just  the  bare  minimum  of  enlightenment  on  these 
points. 

In  the  above  translation  .of  i.  44  we  have  omitted  a  short 
sentence  at  the  end  which  comes  in  as  a  sort  of  aftei-thought. 
It  is  this'^:  'And  further  it  seemed  to  them  that  the.  island 
(Corcyra)  was  conveniently  situated  ■  on '  the  coasting-rroute 
to  Italy  and  Sicily.'  These  words  refer  to  one  of  the  numerous 
arguments  urged  in  the  Corcyreans'  speech.  Corcyra,  they 
say,  'is  conveniently  situa',.ed  for  the  coasting  voyage  to 
Italy  and  Sicily,  so  as  either  to  prevent  a  fleet  from  coming 

*  One  short  Bontohce,  to  which  wo  shall  return  in  a  moment,  is  omitted 
lioro. 

'  i.  H.  8  fi/io  Si  T^s  T«  'iToAiar  xal  2iKf\(qs  Ka\ws.  itpalvtro  airrois  t)  vijffoj  (r 
irapaitKff  KfiaBai, 
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from  those  eountries  to  the  aid  of  the  Peloponnesians  or  to 
l.elp  a  fleet  from  here  On  its  ivay  thither,  &jxdi  is  very  useful,, 
generally.'  ^    The  point  is  then,  immediately  dropped. 

These  two  sentences,  where  they  stand  in  the  long  story 

of  the  negotiations,  are  exceedingly  inconspicuous  ;  but  vrhen 

■we  have  noticed  them  we  are  set  wondering  why  they  are 

there  at  all,  if  it  is  true,  as  Groto  for  instance  says,  that 

the  Athenians  legan  to  conceive  designs  on  the  West  seven 

or  eight  years  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.     Assertions  of 

this  soi-t  are  made,  against  all  other  ancient  testimony,  on 

the  authority  of  Thucydides  alone ;  but  when  we  look  closely, 

have   they   even    that   authority?      What   is    the   point   of 

the  two  short  sentences  quoted   above?     Every  one   seems 

content  to  remark  that  the  Corcyreans  only  mean — as  indeed 

they  say — that  they  could  hinder  help  coming  from   Sicily 

.  to  the  Peloponnesians.     But  that  is  not  all ;  why  do  they 

add  '  or  help  a  fleet  from,  here  on  its  way  thither '  ?    This 

tiny,  inconspicuous  clause  has  no  meaning  unless  some  one 

at  Athens  was  already  contemplating,  a  transference  of  the 

scene  of  war  to  Sicilian  waters.    The  argument  was  addressed 

to  the  Athenians  ;  and,  together  with  the  other  consideration, 

that  the  second  and  third  naval  powers  in  Greece  would  be 

weakened  by  division,  it  decided  them  to  form  an  alliance  with 

Corcyra.     A  series  of  expeditions  to  the  West  were  actually 

made  by  Athens,  and  the  Corcyrean  democrats  did  what  they 

could  to  facilitate  their  passage.   The  conclusion  is  irresistible 

that  here,  as  in  other  instances,  the  fidelity  of  Thucydides 

has  preserved  an  indication  of  critical  importance. 

So  long  as  we  assume  that  when  Thucydides  says  'the 
Athenians ',  he  means  Pericles,  that  Pericles  and  his  majority 
were  completely  agreed  in  their  ideals  and  policy,  and  that 
Thucydides'  version  of  Pericles'  policy  is  correct  and  complete, 
vre  must,  in  the  teeth  of  a  whole  series  of  indications  and 
testimonies,  go  on  asserting  that  '  Athens '  had  no  designs 
on  the  West  until  Pericles  was  dead.    But  these  current 

'  i.  36.  2  T^r  re  ycLp  'IraXias  Ko2  SiiceXlas  koAwi  irapirrXov  kutoi,  Siart  ia\rt 
IkuBci)  yavTucav  iaccu  XleKoirovv^aioif  inihStiv  ri  rt  IvBhSe  vpbs  liicu  iraparrlfu/iot, 
Kcu  is  ToKKa  ^vixtpoparar&tf  kan. 
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assumptions  wUl  not  account  for  the  ►fact  that  Thucydidcs 
completely  effaces  the  action  of  Pericles  in  regard  both  to  the 
Megarian  decrees  and  to  the  Corcyrean  alliance.  We  suggest 
that  -when  Thucydides  says  'the  Athenians',  he  means  the 
Athenians  and  not  Pericles,  because  'the  Athenians'  had  a 
policy  of  their  own,  which  Pericles  adopted  only  when  his 
hand  was  forced.  The  historian  conveys  the  correct  impres- 
sion, that  the  policy  in  question  was  not  originated  by  the 
nominal  leader  of  the  demos. 

He  gives  us  another  indication  in  the  speech  in  which  Pericles 
lays  down  his  plan  of  campaign^:  Harass  the  Peloponnesian 
coasts ;  abandon  the  country  and  move  into  town,  so  as  to 
turn  Athens  into  an  island.  '  I  have  many  reasons  for  ex- 
pecting victory,  if  you  will  not  extend  your  empire  during 
the  vjar,  or  go  out  of  your  way  to  encounter  unnecessary 
risks.  I  am  more  afraid  of  our  own  mistakes  than  of  the 
enemy's  strategy.'^  Why  was  this  warning  needed,  unless 
some  extension  of  empire  was  already  in  contemplation'? 
The  acquisition  of  Megara  alone  can  hardly  be  meant,  since 
Pericles  himself  had  moved  the  second  Megarian  decree. 

Thus,  when  wo  take  enough  trouble  to  collect  and  analyse 
the  indications  which  Thucydides'  accuracy  has  preserved, 
wa  can  extract  from  the  historian  himself  a  confirmation  of 
our  other  authorities.  Diodorus  supports  our  conclusion. 
Speaking  of  the  Leontine  embassy  of  427  he  says  ^ :  '  The 
Athenians  had  long  before  (xal  "naXaf.)  been  coveting  Sicily 
for  the '  excellence  of  the  country,  and  they,  now  concluded 
an  alliance  with  Leontini  because  they  really  desired  to 
conquer  the  island.  For,  some  years  before,  when  Corinth 
was  fighting  Corcyra,  the  demos  preferred  the  alliance  with 
Corcyra  because  it  was  conveniently  s'ituated  for  the  voyage 
to  Sicily.^  The  Athenians  had  command  of  the  sea,  many 
allies,  and  much  treasure;  and  they  hoped  to  conquer  the. 
Lacedaemonians,  and,  after  becoming  leaders  of  all  Greece, 
to  gain  possession  of  Sicily.'     That  is  how  a  later  historian, 

1  Thuc.  i.  140  ff.  "  i.  144.  '  Died.  xii.  54. 

•  Sid  t6  Ti)v  KipKvpav  ti^vSii  KtiaBai  vpbs  tov  els  SiKeA.ioi'  vXcvv. 
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■who,  though  little  more  than  a  coiflpilor,  had  sources  of  in- 
formation closed  to  us,  read  the  story  of  the  Corcyrean 
negotiation.    His  reading  agrees  exactly  with  ours. 

Plutarch's  witness  is  on  the  same  side.  Speaking  of  the 
moment  after  the  Egyptian  disaster  of  449  and  before  the 
'  Sacred  Wai- '  of  448  he  says,^  '  many  were  already  possessed 
by  that  fatal  passion  for  Sicily  which  later  was  inflamed  by 
Alcibiades  and  his  friends.  Some  dreamed  even  of  Carthage 
and  Etruria.'  Here  Plutarch  dates  these  designs  from  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  years  before  the  war.  Again,  he  says "  '  the 
Athenians  were  coveting  Sicily  while  Ferlcles  ^uas  still  alive, 
and  after  his  death  they  attacked  her  and  sent  their  so-called 
relief  expeditions  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  great  expedition 
against  Syracuse '. 

The  only  reason  which  modern  historians  have  for  refusing 
to  accept  these  statements  is  the  silence  of  Thucydides,  whose 
hints  escape  them.  But  with  reference  to  the  further  stage 
of  this  policy — the  attack  on  Carthage — we  can  estimate  the 
value  of  an  argument  based  on  his  reticence.  In  this  case 
we  have  not  the  mere  opinion  of  a  late-  writer  but  the 
indisputable  evidence  of  a  contemporary. 

Thucydides  does  not  mention  Carthage  till  he  comes  to  the 
year  415,  when  he  says  that  Alcibiades  hoped  to  be  the  con- 
queror of  Sicily  and  Carthage.^  In  his  speech  at  Sparta,* 
Alcibiades  asserts  that  the  Athenians  meant  to  attack  Sicily 
first,  then  the  Greeks  in  Italy,  and  finally  Carthage  herself. 
Eermocrates,  addressing  the  Sicilians  in  conference,  advises 
them  to  send  for  help  to  the  Carthaginians.  '  An  Athenian 
attack  on  their  city  is  nothing  more  than  tJiey  expect ;  they  live 
in  constant  apprehension  of  it.'  ^  Here,  once  more,  Thucy- 
dides preserves  just  one  indication  that  his  story  is  incomplete. 
But  for  this  sentence,  he  would  have  left  us  to  suppose  that 
the  designs  on  Cai-thage  originated  in  the  wild  brain  of 
Alcibiades.    This  impression  has  akeady  been  conveyed,  and 

^  Tit.  Per.  20.  "  vit.  AlJdb.  17. 

'  vL  15.  *  vi.  90. 

°  vi.  34  o5  yip  ivlXmarov  alirots,  iW'  aitl  SicL  <p60ov  elal  /iij  irore  'ASrivaTot 
alrcts  lirl  T^v  v6Kiv  iKSaai. 
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the  language  here  is  not  explicit  or  striking  enough  to 
dispel  it. 

We  happen  to  know,  however,  that  an  attack,  on  Carthage 
was  not  first  conceived  in  415.  In  the  Knights  of  Aristo- 
phanes ^  the  elderly  trireme  addresses  her  sisters — 

Ladies,  have  you  hoard  the  news?    In  the  town  it  passed  for  truth 
That  a  certain  low-bred  upstart,  one  Hyperbolus  forsooth. 
Asks  ii  hundred  of  our  number,  with  a  further  proposition 
That  we  should  sail  with  him  to  Carthage  on  a  secret  expedition. 

The  date  of  this  play  is  424— nine  years  earlier  than  Thucy- 
dides'  first  mention  of  Carthage.  The  question  at  the  moment 
was  between  the  recall  and  the  reinforcement  of  the  fleet  in 
Sicilian  waters,  which  had  been  sent  out  in  427  and  was 
actually  recalled  in  the  summer  of  this  year  424-423.  The 
above  passage  makes  it  clear  that  Hyperbolus  had  demanded 
a  Gtrong  reinforcement,  and  further  that  designs  against 
Carthago  were  already  in  the  air.  Thucydides  never  mentions 
Hyperbolus  till  viii.  78,  where  he  records  his  assassination, 
and  he  says  nothing  of  the  proposal  mentioned'  in  the 
KnigJds.  He  has,  in  fact,  done  as  much  to  connect  the  larger 
plans  of  Western  conquest  with  Alcibiades  as  he  has  done  to 
disc'ohnect  them  from  Pericles.  We  shall  try  to  show  later 
how  it  comes  about  that  the  conquest  of  Sicily  is  kept  out  of 
sight  so  long  as  Pericles  lives,  kept  in  the  background  while 
Cleon  holds  the  stage,  and  brought  to  the  front  with  Alci- 
biades. We  do  not  deny  that  this  project  did  come  more 
and  more  to  the  front  as  the  war  proceeded;  all  that  we 
have  argued  is  that  it  was  in  the  background  before  Thucydides 
allows  us  to  see  it  at  all. 

The  objection  may  be  made :  If  the  conquest  of  Sicily  was 
in  view  from  the  first,  why  did  not  the  great  expedition  take 
place  earlier  than  415  ? 

There  are  several  answers.  At  first  Pericles  was  there  to 
prevent  it.  He  could  not  avoid  adopting  the  policy  of  war 
with  Corinth  and  the  Peloponnesian  league ;  but,  by  adopting 
it,  he  triumphantly  secured  his  own  position,  and  so  long  as  his 

»  1303.    Frore. 
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influence  lasted  he  could  restrict  the  Athenians  to  his  own 
defensive  scheme  and  make  them  listen  to  his  warnino": 
*  do  not  extend  your  empire  during  the  war.'  Then  came  the 
plague,  upsetting  all  calculations  and  decimating  Athens.  The 
revolt  of  Lesbos  soon  followed  and  diverted  attention  to 
dangers  within  the  empire.  Yet  even  so,  in  the  very  year  of 
this  revolt  (427),  with  the  treasure  running  out,  the  rich 
burdened  by  the  war-tax,  the  peasantry  ruined  by  invasion, 
the  crowded  city  ravaged  by  plague—^  the  midst  of  all  this, 
an  advanced  squadron  of  twenty  ships  was  sent  to  stir  up 
discord  in  the  Sicilian  states.  '  Athens,'  says  Grote,^  '  began 
operations  on  a  small  scale  in  Sicily,  probably  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  both  Nikias  and  Kleon,  neither  of  them  seemingly 
favourable  to  these  distant  undertakings.'  On  whose  advice, 
then?  Grote  does  not  say.  'Athens,'  writes  a  more  recent 
historian,"  '  again  takes  the  maritime  offensive,  but  the  opera- 
tions lack  any  connexion  and  design,  in  the  absence  of  a  simple 
and  conscious  purpose.'  Is  there  a  lack  of  purpose  and  design? 
Let  us  glance  at  the  main  course  of  the  war. 

On  Pericles'  plan,  the  war,  but  for  accidents,  might  have 
gone  on  for  ever.  The  Spartans  invade  Attica  for  two  or 
three  weeks  every  year,  ravage  the  country  unchecked,  and 
retire.  The  Athenians  conduct  biennial  invasions  of  tho 
Megarid,  ravage  the  country  unchecked,  and  retire.  The  fleet, 
in  the  sailing  season,  is  sent  round  the  coast  of  the  Peloponnesey 
makes  descents  unchecked,  and  retires.  The  two  combatants 
are  like  blindfolded  boxers  delivering  in  the  dark  blows  which 
neither  hurt  nor  can  be  parried.  This  was  what  Pericles  and 
his  Spartan  friend  Archidamus  intended;  they  both  hoped  that 
the  combatants  would  get  tired  of  these  annual  picnics. 

But  as  soon  as  Pericles  is  out  of  the  way  things  take 
a  different  turn.  Vigorous  offensive  action  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Corinthian  gulf  is  crowned  by  the  brilliant  victory  of 
Phormio.  These  naval  operations  are  connected  with  an 
attempt  to  detach  the  whole  of  Acarnania  from  the  Athenian 
alliance.  Observe  how,  at  onco,  the  centre  of  interest  is 
shifted  to  the  second  stage  in  '  the  coasting  voyage  to  Italy 

^  Sisiory  of  Greece,  v.  210.  '  Busolt,  Griich.  Qesch,,  iii.  2,  p.  1053, 
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and  Sicily '  in  •which  Megara  was  the  first  stage  and  Corcyra 
the  third.  Then  the  revolt  of  Lesbos  creates  an  unforeseen 
diversion.  But  when  that  is  disposed  of,  we  read  of  tbo 
establishment  of  the  democracy  and  of  Athenian  influence 
in  Corcyra ;  the  capture  of  Minoa — a  substantial  step  in  the 
coercion  of  Megara,  which  is  still  inva,ded  twice  yearly; 
a  preliminary  expedition  to  Sicily ;  Demosthenes'  campaigns 
in  Leucas  and  Aetolia ;  a  second  expedition  to  Sic-ily  with 
instructions  to  settle  affairs  at  Corcyra  on  the  way.  Then  comes 
a  second  diversion — the  Pylos  e^isode^__The-  negotiations 
which  follow  break  down  because  Cleon  demands  the  cession 
of  Nisaea  and  Pegae  (the  Megarian  ports), Troezen  and  AcJuica. 
An  invasion  of  Corinthian  territory  is  followed  by  the  capture 
of  the  long  walls  of  Megara  and  Nisaea.  There  is  an  intrigue 
with  the  Boeotian  demos,  by  which  Athens  is  to  secure 
Siphae,  the  port  on  the  Corinthian  gulf.  More  operations 
follow  in  Acarnania,  including  the  capture  of  Oeniadae. 
The  third  and  most  serious  diversion  is  effected  by  Brasidas' 
unprecedented  winter-mai'ch  to  Amphipolis,  the  loss  of  which 
brings  the  Ten  Years'  War  to  a  close. 

Is  there  no  design  in  this  series  of  attacks  at  various  points 
along  the  route  across  Megara,  down  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
round  the  corner  of  Acarnania  to  Corcyra,  on  to  Italy  and 
Sicily  "i  Or  are  we  right  in  thinking  that  as  soon  as  the  people 
interested  in  the  establishment  of  commercial  connexions  along 
this  route  have  a  free  hand,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  in  their 
plan  of  war  for  a  simple  and  conscious  purpose  ? 

Our  main  contention  is  simply  that  this  scheme  dates  from 
before  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  was  only  temporarily 
delayed  by  Pericles,  who  always  disapproved  of  it. 

There  is  one  more  passage  ^  to  which,  in  concluding,  we 
ought  to  call  attention.  It  is  the  chapter  where  Thucydides 
reviews  the  career  of  Pericles  and  contrasts  him  with  his 
successors.  Written  after  the  fall  of  Athens,  it  is  one  of 
the  latest  additions  to  the  early  part  of  the  history. 

>  ii.  65.  The  Sicilian  disaster  and  the  fall  of  Athens  are  mentioned  in 
S12. 
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'So  long  as  Pericles  ruled  Athens  in  the  times  of  peace, 
he  led  her  -wisely  and  brought  her  safely  through,  and  in 
his  days  she  reached  the  height  of  her  greatness.  "When  the 
T,-ar  broke  out,  it  is  clear  that,  here  again,  he  was  right  in 
his  estimate  of  her  power.  He  survived  the  declaration  of 
war  two  years  and  sis  months;  and  after  his  death  his 
foresight  with  respect  to  the  war  was  still  more  clearly 
apparent.  He  had  told  the  Athenians  that  all  would  bo  well 
if  they  would  be  quiet,  keep  up  their  navy,  and  not  try  to 
add  to  their  evipire  during  the  war  or  run  their  city  into 
danger.  But  the  Athenians  did  everything  he  told  them  not 
to  do :  they  engaged  in  a  policy  which  seemed  to  have  nothing 
to  do  at-ith  the  vjar  from  motives  of  private  ambition  or 
private  gain,^  with  disastrous  consequences  to  themselves  and 
their  allies.  Success  would  only  have  meant  glory  or  profit 
to  individuals ;  failure  meant  ruin  to  Athens.  The  reason 
was  that  Pericles,  since  his  position  was  assured  by  his 
acknowledged  worth  and  wisdom,  and  he  was  proved  trans- 
parently clear  of  coiruption,  controlled  the  multitude  in  a 
free  spirit.  Instead  of  being  led  by  them,  he  led  them ;  he 
was  no'j  seeking  to  acquire  power  by  ignoble  arts,  for,  on 
the  strength  of  his  known  high  character,  he  already  possessed 
it ;  consequently,  he  did  not .  speak  to  please  the  multitude, 
but  was  able  to  oppose  and  even  to  anger  them.  Accordingly, 
whenever  he  saw  that  they  were  elated  with  iznmcasured 
arrogance,^  he  spoke  and  cast  them  down  into  fear;  and 
again,  when  they  were  unreasonably  afraid,  he  tried  to  restore 
their  confidence.-  So  came  about  what  was  nominally  a  de- 
mocracy, but  really  a  reign  of  the  first  citizen. 

'  His  successors,  however,  were  more  on  an  equality  with 
one  another,  each  struggling  to  be  first ;  and  they  wore  in- 
clined to  flatter  the  people  and  to  sacrifice  the  public  interests. 
Hence  came  many  errors — errors  for  a  great  city  with  an 
empire;   above  all,  the  Sicilian  expedition,  though  in  this 

^  a\Aa  ?fa)  ToC  troXiiiov  SoKoviTa  flvat  .  . .  InoKirtvaav, — the  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion. 'Private  ambition'  -wiis  Alcibiados'  motive;  'private  gain'  that  of 
tlie  commercial  party. 

'  TrapA  Kaipiv  vPpu  eapaowras. 
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instance  it  was  not  so  much  that  they  made  a  mistake  of 
judgement  in  estimating  the  strength  of  those  whom  they 
assailed,'  as  that  the  men  who  sent  out  the  expedition,  instead 
of  taking  thought  for  the  needs  of  a  distant  army,  were 
engaged  in  private  quan-els  for  the  leadership  of  the  people. 
So  they  kept  no  vigilant  eye  on  the  fortunes  of  the  fleet, 
and  at  home  for  the  fii-st  time  introduced  civil  commotion.' 

We  do  not  wish  to  minimize  or  brush  away  the  words: 
'  instead  of  being  led  by  them,  he  led  them  '—words  which 
seem  to  contradict  the  hypothesis  we  have  put  forward.  But 
it  is  fair  to  point  out  that  Thucydides  is  reviewing  the  whole 
of  Pericles'  career,  not  speaking  only  of  the  last  five  years 
of  it.  He  ends  with  the  words,  'So  came  about  what  was 
nominally  a  democracy,  but  really  a  reign  of  the  first  citizen.' 
The  reign  of  Pericles  was  established  ten  years  before  the 
war,  when  his  last  opponent,  Thucydides,  son  of  Melesias, 
was  ostracized.  The  historian  is  contrasting  the  career  as 
a  whole  with  the  thirty  years  that  followed.  It  is  fair  also 
to  remark  that  a  statesman  who  is  described  as  '  not  saying 
pleasant  things',  'opposing  the  people  even  to  angering 
them,'  'casting  them  down  when  they  were  elated  by  un- 
measured arrogance,'  was  certainly  one  whose  aims  and 
policy  were  likely  to  differ  from  those  of  his  supporters.  The 
hypothesis  which  we  have  put  forward  merely  involves  that, 
although  all  that  Thucydides  says  is  true  of  Pericles  while 
his  position  was  undisputed,  in  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life  ho  chose  to  lead  the  people  ruther  than  be  led  hy  them. 

The  main  point  of  the  contrast,  what  seemed  to  Thucydides 
the  great  diflerence  between  Pericles  and  his  successors,  is 
that  Pericles  had  no  private  ends  to  serve.  His  position  was 
assured;  he  was  indiScrent  to  money.  The  later  leaders — 
especially  Alcibiades — had  to  win  a  position;   they  sought 

'  This  remarkable  sontenco  has  the  air  of  a  cool  revision  of  the  judgement 
expressed  in  vi.  1 :  '  Most  of  the  Athenians  had  no  idea  of  the  size  of  Sicily 
and  the  numbers  of  its  inhabitants,  nnd  did  not  know  they  were  undertaking 
a  war  not  much  loss  serious  than  the  Peloponncsian  war.'  That  was  written 
when  Thucydides'  mind  was  full  of  conceptions  hereafter  to  bo  analysed. 

E 
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glory  and  power.  Others — especially  the  dynasty  of  tradesmen 
—  sought  profit.  Hence,  where  they  flattered,  Pericles  ruled ; 
while  they  were  ambitious  or  sordid,  he  was  'free'  (iXevOfpos), 
above  ambition  and  above  gain.  That,  this  is  a  true  picture 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt ; '  we  only  question  whether  it  is 
quite,  complete. 

Thucydides,  contrary  to  his  custom,  anticipates  the  death 
of  Pericles  in  his  naiTative  by  more  than  a  yeai-.^  He  has 
just  before  given  us  a  glimpse  of  his  behaviour  when  the 
tide  of  popular  indignation  had  risen  against  ■  him,  and  in 
the  last  speech  he  shows  us  the  stately  figure  erect  and  calm 
above  the  storm.  Then,  as  if  he  could  not  bear  to  let  any 
later  troubles  or  even  death  itself  come  between  us  and  this 
impression, -he  drops  the  curtain  on  the  close  of  Pericles' 
life.  Whatever. stood  here  in  his  original  draft,  he  has  sub-, 
stituted  for  it  the  sober  and  final  tribute  of  a  reverent 
admiration. 

The  historian,  when  he  watched  the'  opening  events  of 
the  war  and  set  about  his  task,  could  not  foresee  the  Sicilian 
expedition.  He  was.  not  in  the  confidence  either  of  Pericles 
or  of  Cleon  and .  the  ether,  more  obscui'e,  captains  of  ■  the 
commercial  party,  who  forinulated,  in  their  secret  conclaves, 
■  the  policy  of  the  Piraeus...  They,  were  clever  enough  not  to 
show  their,  full  hand  lo  any  outside,  observer.  The  first  move 
in  the  game  was  the .  decree  against  Megara,  the  significance 
of  which  was  seen  by  Peiicles  but  hy  no  one  else.  What 
made '  it  finally  impossible,  for  any  one  else  to  see  it^  Was 
Pericles'  axjtion  in .  taking  the  anti-Megarian  policy  out  of 
the  hands  of  its  originators,  and  adopting  it  as  his  own. 
Thucydides  knew  that  he  could  not  be  acting  from  personal 
spite ;  but  the  decrees  and  the  sustained  attacks  by  which 
year  by.  year  they  were  foUo.wed  up  could  only  be  interpreted 
by  one  who- took  them. in  connexion  with  the  whole  series 
of,,  operations  along  the-  route  to  the  West.    At  the  outset, 

'  ii.  65.     The  death  of.Pericles  occurred  in  September  .429,  and  its  proper 
place  in  chronological  order  -roould  be  at  il.  95. 
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the  only  people  who  had  an  inkling  of  the  larger  scheme 
•were :  the  leaders  of  the  commercial,  party,  who  originated 
it;  Pericles,  who  adopted  the  first  manoeuvre  in  order  to 
thwart,  if  possible,  the  rest  of  the  plan ;  and  (probably) 
the  democratic  leaders  at  Corcyra,  the  men  whose  arguments 
and  pretexts  will  be  found  in  the  Corcyrean  envoys'  speech.^ 
These  envoys,  not  realizing,  perhaps,  how  delicate-  the.  situa- 
tion was  at  Athens,  had  tactlessly  dropped  a  phrase  which 
stuck  in  Thujydides'  head  because  it  puzzled  him.  They 
•  had  said  something  about  Corcyra  being  a  convenient  station 
on  the  voyage  to  Sicily  and  Italy.  What  could  this  have  to 
.  do  with  a  war  between  Athens  and  Sparta  ?  Yet  Thucydides 
vaguely  felt  that  this  consideration  weighed  with  the  majority 
who  voted  for  alliance  with  Corcyra ;  and  so  with  his  punc- 
tilious fidelity  he  puts  down  exactly  what  he  knew:  'And 
further  it  seemed  to  them  that  the  island  was  conveniently 
situated  on  the  coasting-route  to  Italy  and  Sicily.' 

The  policy  of  the  Piraeus  came  to  the  surface  only  after 
Pericles'  death ;  it  did  not  finally  and  fully  emerge  dll  the 
great  expedition  of  415,  and  by  that-time  Thucydides'  opinion 
about  the  origin  of  the  war  was  already  formed,  and  much 
of  his  First  Part  was  written.'    In  the  lapse   of  eighteen 
years  the  memory  of  the  outbreak  had  faded.     Looking  back, 
ho    sees    the.   figure    of    Pericles,  exalted    by   distance  .and 
consecrated  by  time.     How  'great  was  that  free  and  gene- 
.  rous  spirit,   in   contrast  with  the .  selfish   ambition   or  low- 
covetousness  of  the  men  who  had  taken.' his  place!      The 
Sicilian  expedition  was  theii-  .work  ;   seeking  glory  or  private 
gain,  they  involved   Athens  in   '  a  policy  which  seeined.  to 
have  nothing  to  do   with  the  war'.   -To  Thucydides,  from 
first'  to  last,  the  Sicilian  enterprise  was  an  irrelevant  diver- 
sion-imported into  the. war  between  Athens  and  Sparta— 
the  war  as  designed  by  Pericles ;  and  he  attributed  it  to  motives . 
which,  as  he  rightly  insists,  Pericles  could  not  have  enter- 
tained.   Hence  he  never  saw  its  connexion  with  the  Mefrai-ian 
.  decrees— a  link  without  which  the  origin  of  the  Pelopon- 
ncsian  'War  was  an  insoluble  enigma. 

1  i.  82^6. 

E  3 


CHAPTER  V 

THTTCTDIDES'   CONCEPTION  OF  BttSTORY 

Ik  the  foregoing  chapters  we  have  put  forward  a  theory 
of  the  causes  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  If  that  theory  is 
well  founded,  the  causes  were  such  as  Thucydides  could  not 
have  known.  This  is  certainly  a  sufficient  reason  for  his 
not  having  told  us  what  they  were ;  but  it  does  not  explain 
why  he  did  not  look  for  the  origin  of  the  war  in  the  quarters 
where  we  have  looked  for  it,  or  how  he  came  to  regard  his 
account  as  complete  and  satisfactory.  He  says  that  his 
description  of  what  immediately  preceded  the  outbreak  is 
written  in  order  that  no  one  may  ever  have  to  ask  '  out  of 
what  so  great  a  war  arose ' — the  very  question,  it  might  seem, 
which  we  have  spent  four  chapters  in  trying  to  answer. 
Whether  the  answer  we  found  is  the  right  one  or  not,  what 
is  certain  is  that  some  answer  is  wanted.  Our  next  ques- 
tion is :  why  was  Thucydides  content  with  his  First  Book, 
and  -why  ai-e  we  not  content  with  it  ? 

There  are  on  the  surface  indications  of  a  wide  divergence 
between  his  conception  of  his  task  in  wi'iting  history  and 
our  conception  of  it,  between  what  he  offers  and  what  we 
demand.  Can  wa  trace  this  divergence  down  to  its  source  ? 
Putting  our  own,  very  different,  hypothesis  along-side  of 
Thucydides'  introductory  Book,  and  taking  it  (whether  right 
or.  wrong  in  points  of  detail)  as  at  least  the  expression  of  a 
tj-pically  modem  view,  can  we  explain  the  contrast  between 
the  two  accounts?  This  is  a  wider  and  more  interesting 
inquiry  than  the  search  for  the  origin  of  a  particular  war 
between  two  ancient  cities ;  it  should  take  us  to  the  centre 
of  Thucydides'  general  view  of  history  and  of  tho  historian's 
a:.m  and  oiEce. 
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What,  precisely,  does  Thucydidcs  undertake  to  tell  us  ? — 
that  is  the  point  fi'om  which  we  must  start.  The  answer  lies 
in  his  own  prefatory  statement  of  his  scope  and  method.^ 
In  the-  first  place,  he  undertakes  to  state  the  plain  trath  about 
what  happened.^  In  the  second  place  he  divides  his  subject- 
matter — the  truths  he  means  to  record — under  two  heads: 
speeches,(Xoyoi),  and  the  events  (^pya)  of  the  war.  The  passage 
is  so  important  for  our  purpose  that  we  will  give  it  in  full : 

'As  to  the  accounts  given  of  themselves  by  the  several 
parties  in  speeches,'^  either  on  the  eve  of  war  or  when  they 
were  already  engaged,  it  would  be  hard  to  reproduce  the 
exact  language  used,  whether  I  heard  it  myself  or  it  was 
reported  to  me  by  others.  The  speeches  as  they  stand  repre- 
sent what,  in  my  opinion  was  most  necessary  to  be  said  by 
the  several  speakers  about  the  matter  in  question  at  the 
moment,  and  I  have  kept  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  general 
sense  of  what  was  really  said.  Of  the  events-^vfha.t  actually 
was  done  in  the  war,*  I  have  thought  fit  not  to  write  from  ' 
any  chance  information,  nor  yet  according  to  any  notion 
of  my  own.  but  to  record  those  at  which  I  was  present,  or 
which  I  heard  of  from  others,  with  the  greatest  possible 
accuracy  of  investigation.  To  discover  these  facts  was  labori- 
ous, because  those  who  were  present  at  the  various  events 
differed  in  their  reports  of  the  same  occuiTences,  according 
to  the  state  of  their  memories  or  as  they  sympathized  with 
one  side  or  the  other.' 

Observe  that  in  this  very  careful  account  of  what  the  history 
is  to  contain,  there  is  not  a  word  about  causes.  Each  episode 
in  the  military,  operations  is  to  be  described  just  as  it  hap- 
pened ;  we  shall  bo  told  no  more  than  an  eyewitness  might 
have  seen  on  the  spot.  Besides  this,  we  are  to  listen  to  the 
'  accounts '  given,  the  arguments  used  and  pretexts  alleged, 
by  politicians  and  the  representatives  of  states — no  more 
than  the  audience  at  the  assembly  or  at  a,  congress  of  alHes 
might  actually  have  heard.     The  history  as  we  have  it  does 

'  1.  20-2.  '  •ttiiv  yivo/iivoiv  r!)  aatpis,  i.  22.  4. 

'  i.  22  offo  nlv  \6yii>  dwov  exaoTOt. 

*  rd  8'  ipya  tuiv  vpa)(PivTa>y  ly  rf  voXijiif, 
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consist,  almost  entirely,  of  these  two  elements.  But  why 
has  Thucydides  deliberately  adopted  such  an  extraordinary 
method?  Why,  in  pai'ticular,  does  he  say  nothing  about 
causes,  but  put  us  off  with  the  ex  parte  '  accounts '  of  in- 
terested persons,  as  publicly  and  formally  stated  with  a  view 
to  persuading  other  interested  persons  1  Here  on  the  threshold 
we  Snd,  between  his  notion  of  an  historian's  business  and 
ours,  as  wide  a  gulf  as  can  be  conceived.  How  could  he 
think  that  it  was  enough  to  tell  us  what  '  the  Corinthians ' 
or  'the  Athenians'  alleged,  instead  of  what  were  the  real, 
underlying  causes  of  this  war  ? 

The  method  adopted  by  Thucydides  was  to  a  certain  extent 
imposed  upon  him  inevitably  by  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  wrote.  A  brief  account  of  these  will  throw  some  light  on 
the  peculiarities  of  the  work  as  we  have  it,  and  will  help  us 
to  determine  how  far  these  peculiarities  are  shaped  by  external 
accident,  and  how  far  they  result  from  the  author's,  conception 
of  history. 

The  work  was  intended  to  cover  the  whole  twenty-seven 
years  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  The  eight  books  we  have- 
all  that  ever  was  written — actually  cover  twenty  years.  They 
are  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  of  which  the  second 
is  unfinished.^  Part  I  contains  the  Ten  Years'  War.  Part  II 
begins  with  a  fresh  introduction  in  which  the  author  for  the 
first  time  remarks  that  the  Ten  Years'  War  turned  out  to  be 
only  the  first  episode  in  a  struggle  of  which  it  was  all  along 
5  prophesied  that  it  should  last  thrice  nine  years — the  only 
f  one  of  the  many  oracles  which  was  fulfilled.  From  this 
remark,  occurring  where  it  does,  it  is  plain  that  Part  I  must 
have  been  far  advanced  before  Thucydides  knew  how  long 
the  war  was  to  continue.  Careful  search,  moreover,  has 
detected  in  it  here  and  there  several  expressions  which  a 
thorough  revision  would  have  removed,  and  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that,  although  considerable  additions  were  made  later, 
it  was  never  rewritten  as  a  whole.     The   second   Part  is 

'  Tlie  division  occurs  at  v.  20.  The  introduction  to  Part  II  begins  at  v,  26 ; 
chapters  21-5  forming  a  connecting  link. 
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incomplete ;  Book  VIII  ends  abruptly  and  is  throughout  in 
an  unfinished  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  Books  VI  and 
VII  (the  Sicilian  Expedition)  "are  perhaps  the  moat  perfect 
part  01  the  work. 

We  may  infer  -with  certainty  that  Thucydides  having  begun 
to  write,  as  he  says  himself,^  so  soon  as  the  war  broke  out, 
worked  at  the  history,  as  occasion  offered,  all  through  the 
twenty-seven  years  of  war  and  after  his.  restoration  fi"om 
exile  at  its  close,  until  death  ended  his  labours. 

About  his  manner  of  working  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
He  evidently  kept  a  sort  of  diary,  recording  the  bare  events, 
with  details  of  time  and  place,  as  he  heard  of  them.  The 
entries  form  an  annalistic  thread,  ranning  through  the  whole, 
on  which  the  fuller  narrative  could  be  constructed.  In  some 
places  they  actually  remain  embedded  in  the  expanded  story, 
which  in  other  instances  has  replaced  them.^  With  this 
chronological  framework  as  a  basis,  he  would  write  up  the 
more  elaborate  descriptions  whenever  he  met  with  an  eye- 
witness who  could  supply  the  necessary  details,  and  the  account 
would,  no  doubt,  be  carefully  revised,  if  fresh  information 
came  in  later  from  another  source.  From  the  circumstance 
that  the  unfinished  Book  VIII  contains  only  short  notes  of 
the  contents  of  speeches,  whereas  the  narrative  is  in  parts 
fairly  full,  it  is  not  rash  to  conclude  that  in  many  cases  the 
finished  speeches  of  the  earlier  books  were  the  last  additions 
to  the  narratives  which  they  accompany. 

His  choice  of  incidents  for  fuller  treatment  was,  of  course, 
in  part  dependent  on  the  chance  of  his  meeting  with  some  one 
who  possessed  the  ■  necessary  information.  Apart  fi-om  this, 
he  appears  to  have  selected  typical  episodes,  such  as  the 
siege  of  Plataea,  the  victory  of  Phormio,  Demosthenes'  campaign 
in  Aetolia,  the  capture  of  Sphactcria,  Brasidas'  great  march  to 
the  North,  the  siege  of  Syracuse.    Each  of  these  military 

"  i.  1.  1. 

'  Soo,  for  oxnmple,  ii.  19.  1,  where  Hie  formnl  record  of  the  inv.asion  is  left 
in  the  middle  of  the  detailed  description  of  it.  On  a  close  scrutiny  it  will 
bo  seen  that  chapters  18  and  19,  which  precede  and  follow  it,  arc  slightly 
inconsistent,  and  must  have  been  written  at  difforont  times. 
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achieTements  bad  some  peculiar  cii-cumstances  which  made 
the  operations  interesting  to  contemporaries — though  not 
al-n-ays  in  the  same  degree  to  us — from  the  point  of 
view  of  strategy  and  tactics.  A  few  episodes,  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  Corcyrean  sedition,  are  treated  in  the 
same  way  on  account  of  their  political  significance.  The 
description  of  the  plague  at  Athens  is  for  the  instruction  of 
physicians.  In  all  these  cases,  which  together  make  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  work,  the  intention  is  that  which  is  staied 
in  the  introduction.  '  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  the  facts  are  pro- 
nounced to  be  useful  by  those  who  shall  desire  to  know  clearly 
what  has  happened  in  the  past  and  the  sort  of  things  that 
are  likely,  so  far  as  man  can  foresee,  to  happen  again  iq  the 
future.' 

Such  was  the  plan  originally  laid  down  for  himself  by 
Tiiucydides.  He  was  not  reviewing  his  whole  period  in  focus 
and  perspective  after  a  sufficient  interval  of  time,  but  he 
was  obliged  to  compose  at  odd  moments,  determined  by 
tiie  accidents  of  opportunity  and  scattered  over  a  period 
of  thirty  to  thirty-fivo  years.  During  all  the  first  part  of 
his  labours  he  was  writing  concurrently  with  the  events  he 
recorded,  often  in  the  dark  as  to  their  relative  importance, 
their  bearing  and  connexions,  and  necessarily  ignorant  of 
theJ-T  remoter  consequences.  All  he  could  do  at  first  was  to 
keep  his  journal,  and  now  and  then  to  work  up  a  detached 
episode.  The  result  could  not  for  a  long  time  possess  more 
unity  than  the  collected  volumes  of  a  monthly  review;  no 
general  tendency  or  trend  of  events  could  be  discerned,  no 
shadow  cast  before  the  unknown  issue. 

But  these  considerations  of  outward  circumstance,  while 
they  account  for  many  of  the  features  which  make  the  work 
so  unlike  a,  modem  history,  leave  our  present  question 
untouched-  However  much  he  might  be  in  the  dark  about 
the  causes  of  the  war  when  he  began  to  write,  however 
impossible  it  may  have  been  for  the  darkness  to  be  dispelled 
later,  the  strange  thing  is  that  he  should  have  thought  that 
he  had  dispelled  it.    It  is  stranger  still  that  in  describing  the 
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contents  of  his  book  he  should  have  altogether  omitted  to 
mention  causes,  and  laid  down  a  plan  of  writing  which,  if 
adhered  to,^would  exclude  any  discussion  of  them. 

Another  anclenthistorian,  Polybius  ^  has  told  us  explicitly 
what  class  of  things  he  considers  are  the  '  causes '  of  a  war. 
In  his  supeiior  and  priggish  way,  he  speaks  with  contempt  of 
men  who  cannot  distinguish  the  '  hegin7dng '  {apxn),  ov  fii-st 
overt  act  of  hostilities,  from  the  '  cause  and  pretext '  (atVt'as  Kal 
irpo^acTws).  '  I,'  he  says, '  shall  regardthe  firstjitemptt<^put 
in  execution  what  had  already  been  determined,  as  a  "  begin- 
ning"; hnt  I  shall  mean  by  "causes"  (ahias)  those  decisions 
and  counsels  which  precede  and  lead  to  such  attempts;  I  mean 
considerations  and  states  of  mind  and  calculations,  and  the 
things  which  hnng  us  to  make  a  decision  or  form  a  purpose.' 
A  pretext  is  an  alleged  '  cause '.  Polybius  illustrates  his  use 
of  terms  from  the  war  of  Antiochus,  of  which  the  '  cause ' 
{alria)  was  the  anger  of  the  Aetolians ;  the  pretext  (-Kpoipacns} 
was  the  liberation  of  Greece;  the  beginning  {apxv)  was  the 
descent  of  Antiochus  upon  Demetrias.  The  whole  passage 
is  in  a  didactic  tone ;  Polybius  is  evidently  pleased  with  his 
powers  of  discrimination. 

With  this  in  mind  let  us  look  at  the  passage  ^,  where 
Thucydides  for  a  moment  goes  beyond  his  prescribed  limits 
and  expresses  his  own  opinion  about  the  '  cause '  of  the  Pelo- 
ponncsian  War.  We  shall  find  all  the  three  terms  distinguished 
by  Polybius. 

'The  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians  began  (I'lp^avro)  by 
breaking  the  thirty  years'  truce  which  they  had  made  after 
the  capture  of  Euboea.  Why  they  broke  it — their  grievances 
and  differences  (ras  alrCas  koL  rdy  biacpopis),  I  have  first  set 
forth,  that  no  one  may  ever  have  to  inquire  from  what  origin 
(i$  oTov)  so  great  a  war  arose  among  the  Hellenes.  The  most 
genuine  pretext,  though  it  appeared  least  in  what  ivas  said,^ 
I  believe  to  have  been  the  increasing  power  of  Athens,  and 

»  iu.  6-7. 

»  i.  23.  i.    Wo  shall  discuss  later  tho  digression  (i.  88-118)  -where  this 
statement  is  repoatod  and  the  grounds  of  tho  Spartans'  fear  are  explained. 
'  Ti^i'  liiV  i^T/OfariTriv  rp6ipafftv,  u<pavtijTaTi]V  Si  X.iytii. 
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the  alarm  -which  they  gave  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  so 
forced  them  into  vrar.  But  the  grievances  publicly  alleged  ^ 
by  each  side  for  breaking  the  truce  and  going  to  war  wore  as 
follows.'  Then  he  passes  at  once  to  the  description  of  civil 
strife  at  Epidamnus,  of  her  appeal  to  Corinth,  and  so  forth. 

The  first  point  in  this  passage  to  which  we  would  draw 
attention  is  a  point  of  disagreement  between  Polybius  and 
Thncydides.  Polybius  carefully  distinguishes  between  a 
'cause'  (a Wo)  and  a  'pretext'  (wpo'c^ao-ts).  The  preteod  of 
the  war  of  Antiochus  was  the  liberation  of  Greece — an 
avowed,  but  not  a  true,  '  cause ' ;  its  (true)  cause  was  the 
Aetolians'  anger.  Now  Thucydides,  we  note,  inverts  the 
use  of  these  terms.  The  alarm  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  which 
Polybius  would  caU  a  '  cause '  (true,  but  not  avowed),  Thucy- 
dides calls  '  the  most  genuine  pretext,  though  it  appeared 
least  in  yhat  was  said '.  When  he  comes  to  the  '  grievances 
publiclyAUeged' — what  Polybius  wouldcall  'pretexts'  (avowed, 
but  not  true),  he  calls  them  ahCai. 

We  could  hardly  have  better  evidence  that  Thucydides  draws 
no  clear  distinction  between  an  alria  and  a  irpo<^a(ris.  No  re- 
spectable writer  who  had  such  a  distinction  in  his  thoughts 
could  speak  of  a  'most  genuine  pretext  {■7Tp6<pacni)  which 
appeared  least  in  what  was  said ' — which,  in  fact,  was  least 
of  £>.ll  a  pretext.  Jowett,  in  rendering  this  phrase,  instinc- 
tively substitutes  the  modernism :  '  the  real,  though  unavowed, 
cause.'  Hobbes  is  less  modern  and  renders  it  faithfully :  '  the 
tiTiest  Quarrell,  though  least  in  speech.'  ^ 

^  at  ^  es  TO  <pavep^y  XcySf^evat  alriat, 

-  ilr.  Forbes,  in  his  edition  of  Thuc.  i,  translates  :  '  For  (and  this  was  tho 
traest  cause,  though  least  was  said  about  it),  &c.'  (p.  28).  In  his  glossary 
p.  1C6)  ho  says  '  ■rp6<pa!TLS  is  twice  used  emphatically  for  tho  real,  as  opposed 
to  tlio  pntmd^d,  motive  or  cause',  citing  i.  23  and  vi.  C.  IIo  adds  a  note  : 
'  The  idea  in  these  places  probably  is  "  if  they  had  openly  said  what  they 
really  meant";  of  course  -rpiipaffis  cannot  mean  "real  motive".  Cf.  Dem.  de  Cor. 
15S  (.201),  probably  an  imitation  of  Thucydides,  Sri  rf/v  /ttv  uXriBn  vp6ipamv 
t£.-v  itpa-fiiaTov  .  .  .  aTrc/ipvvrfTo.'  alrlai  Mr.  Forbes  renders  'grievances' 
(p.  2S) ;  but  slips  into  using  'causes'  on  p.  75 :  'Thucydides  h.i3  thus  far* 
(up  to  chap.  88)  '  been  explaining  the  avowed  causes  of  tho  war.  He  now 
goes  on  to  the  real  cause— the  alarm  of  Sparta  .  .  .'  On  i.  146  ho  translates 
Trp'jfaais  by  '  cause ',  without  comment. 
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Thucydides,  ia  fact,  throughout  his  first  book  uses  the  words 
akCa  and  itpo^aais  interchangeably.^  In  Polybius  alrCa  is  per- 
haps more  nearly  equivalent  to  '  reason '  (in  the  psychological 
sense),  than  to  'cause'.  In  Thucydides  it  does  not  mean 
'  cause  '  at  all,  and  should  seldom  be  translated  '  reason  '.  It 
means  '  fjrievdnce '.  There  is  in  Thucydidean  Greek  no  -word 
which  even  approaches  the  meaning  and  associations  of  the 
English  '  cause  ',  with  its  correlative  '  effect '. 

This  truth  is  recognized  as  a  linguistic  fact;  but  surely  it 
is  something  more.  It  implies  that  when  Thucydides  sat  down 
to  write  his  first  Book,  he  never  so  much  as  asked  himself 
the  question  which  we  have  asked  and  tried  to  answer: 
'What  were  the  causes  of  the  wai-?'  The  questions  he  did 
ask  were :  What  was  the  '  beginning '  (apx'O — ^^°  ^^"^^  ^°*'  °^ 
war  ?  and :  What  were  the  grievances,  quarrels,  pretexts 
of  the  combatants  t — r^ves  ^crav  al  alriai ;  The  answers  to 
these  two  questions  he  regards  as  containing  a  complete  account 
of  that  'out  of  which'  («f  orou)  the  war  arose.  The  com- 
batants '  began ',  he  says,  by  breaking  the  treaty  of  thirty 
years'  peace ;  the  grievances,  accusations,  and  pretexts  occupy 
the  rest  of  Book  I  (except  the  digression,  88-11 8)'.  But  that 
is  all  which  he  attempts  to  tell.  We  ought  to  give  up 
speaking  of  the  first  Book  as  being  about  the  causes  of  the 
war;  it  is  much  truer  to  say  that  there  is  hardly  a  word 
about  causes  in  it  from  beginning  to  end.  Thucydides  has 
not  told  us  the  causes,  and  one  reason  for  this  omission  is  that 
he  never  raised  the  question,  and  never  could  raise  it,  in  distinct 
and  unambiguous  terms. 

The  first  Book  is  not  an  analysis  of  causes,  but  the  story  of 
a  quarrel.     Thucydides  approaches   his  subject  in  the  same 

'  Compare  iv.  85.  1,  where  Brasidas  says,  of  his  expeaition  to  Acanthus, 
^  UiKfi^Jih  iiov  .  .  .  'li-flvTfTm  T^v  ahiav  iTro\?;9ci5oi/ffa  -^v  ipxifevoi  rod  iroKlfiov 
irpoumiiiv,  'Affiji-afois  (\tvO(poviiT€s  rijv  'EWiBo  noXfuiiauv,  and  §  6  ttji'  ahiao 
ma-rfiv  dnoSfiKKwai.  Horo  aWia  is  used  to  mean  a  pretext  or  alleged  ground  of 
quarrel  which  (in  the  speaker's  view)  was  always  genuine,  but  needed  to  l« 
proved  genuine  by  corresponding  action,  i.  55.  2  airia  5?  oCtt;  irpiirri  iyivtro 
ToO  vuKinov  Tofi  Kopii'ffi'oit  h  roiis  'AOt^valovs,  on  .  .  .  kvavixaxow :  i.  118.  1  oaa 
ir/)i5(f ao-ii  TovSf  ToS  woKi/iov  KariaTij,  referring  to  the  same  events. 
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way  tlvat  Herodotus  approaches  his  in  tho  opening  chapters, 
vrhere  he  recounts  the  earlier  stages  in  '  the  quarrel  for  which 
the  Greeks  and  .barbarians  fought'.'  That  feud  began  with 
the  rape  of  the  Argive  princess,  lo,  by  some  Phoenician 
traders.  Certain  Greeks  retaliated  by  carrying  off  Europa, 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Tyre,  and  so  '  squared  the  account '. 
Next  time  the  aggressors  were  the  Greeks,  who  sailed  to 
Colchis  and  carried  away  Medea.  Then  Alexander,  son  of 
Priarj,  bent  on.  vengeance,  made  a  prize  of  Helen.  Diplomatic 
protests  failing,  the  Trojan  war  followed,  Priam's  kingdom 
was  overthrown,  and  thenceforth  the  barbarians  regarded  the 
Greeks  as  enemies.  The  expeditions .  of  Darius  and  Xerxes 
were  conceived  as  reprisals  for  the  expedition  of  Agamemnon. 

Similarly,  the  first  book  of  Thucydides  traces  tho  feud 
between  .  Athens  and  '  the  Peloponnesians '.  Seen  in  that 
light,  the  structure  and  contents  of  the  book  become  natural 
and  intelligible :  accusations,  and  pretexts  and  ex  parte 
statements,  which  are  ridiculously  out  of  place  in  a  discus- 
sion of  causes,  are  just  what  we  expect  in  the  story  of  a 
quarreL  The  speakers  are  like  litiganis  in  a  process ;  one 
party  states  its  grievances,  the  other  attempts  refutation.. 
Thucydides..  seems  to  take  it  as  'his  primary  duty  to  put 
forward  both  cases  fairly,  and  to  leave  the  reader  to  judge. 
He  does  not,  like  a  modern  historian,  assume  the  judicial 
position'  himself,  treat  the  allegations  as  so  much  (almost 
worthless)  evidence  to  be-' summed  up',  and  then  attempt 
'  an  independent  iiivestigation  of .  the  causes,  which  theso 
alleg-ations  were  partly  designed  to  conceal. 

We  may  observe  a.  further  psychological  consequence  en- 
tailed by  this,  planner  of  approaching  the  subject :.  Thucydides' 
thoughts,  being  bent  on  the  earlier  stages  of  the  quarrel,  are 
fixed  soMy  on, the  past.  Now,  the  policy  of  commercial 
expansion  to  the  West,  which  we  have  ascribed  to  the  Piraeus, 

'  !i'  fpt  aiTiT/v  I'-noKijirjaay,  Herod,  i.  1.  Compare  the  story'  of  the  fo.ud 
between  Athens  and  Aegina  (Horod.  v.  82)^  which  opens  thus  :  >)  Si  Ix^PV  '5 
Trpoo^fiXofjAvij  h  'AOTjyaiovs:  CK  raiy  AlyiyTjriajv  tyii'tTo  l^  <ipx^^  TOtrjaSe.  Similarly 
the  earlier  stages  in  tho  qiiarrel  betv/eon  Persia  and  Scythia  are  resumod- 
(Herod.  iv.  1)  to  explain  Darius'  invasion. 
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lay  wholly  iii  the  future.  It  -was  not  a  '  grievance '  on  either 
side ;  and  no  one  who  was  looking  for  grievances  could  pos- 
sibly come  to  think  of  it.  Hence  the  alliance  with  Corcyra, 
for  instance,  instead,  of  being  regarded  as  a  step  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  policy,  is  treated  from  the  Corinthians'  standpoint, 
as  an  interference  on  the  part  of  Athens  in  a  private  feud 
between  Corinth  and  one  of  her  colonies.  The  situation  of 
the  island  on  the  route  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  which  to  us  is  the 
significant  fact,  is,  as  we",  have  seen,  barely  mentioned,  in  a 
couple  of  sentences,  without  any  emphasis  or  explanation; 
it  has  nothing'  to  do  with  any  grievance. 

But,  if  the  hulk  of  this  first  Book  is  not  about  causes,  there 
remains  the  one  statement  that '  the  most  genuine  pretext  was 
the  Spartans'  fear  of  the  increasing  power  of  Athens '.  Although 
Thucydides  has  no  word  for  cause,  a  'most  genuine  pretext', 
rdeans  one  which  is  based  on  some  genuine,  real  feeling  ;  and 
this  feeling  we  may  describe,  though  he  cannot  so  describe 
it,  as  a  cause.  Wo  remark  here  an  agreement  between  the 
two  passages  we  quoted  from  Thucydides  and  Polybius : 
both  alike  find  the  'reason',  or  'genuine  pretext',  of  a  war 
in  a.  feeling,  astate  of  mind,  attributed  to  one  of  the  nations 
involved.  The  anger  of  the  Aetolians  was  the  reason  (aJrta) 
of  the  v/ar  of  Antiochus ;  the  fear  of  the  .Lacedaemonians  is 
the  'most  genuine  pretext'  for  this  war.  The  digi-ession  in 
chapters  88-118. is  intended  to  explain  this  fear,  by  describing 
the  growth  •  of  Athens.  We  will  glance  through  it,  in  order 
to  note  from  what  point  of  view  the  description  is  written^ 

Thucydides  goes  back  to'  the  retreat  of  the  Persians. 
When  the  invaders  were  gone,  .the  Athenians,  set  about 
restoring  their  desolated  homes  and  rebuilding  their,  walls 
(89).  The  Lacedaemonians,  urged  by  their  allies  and  fear- 
ing the  new  growth  of  the!  Athenian. navy,  send  envoys  to 
dissuade  them  from  fortifying  their  city.  The  diplomatic 
manoeuvres  by  which  Themistocles  hoodwinked  the  Spartans 
until  the  walls  were  built  are  told  in  detail  (90-1).  The 
Spartans  concealed  their  anger  and  disappointment  (92). 
The  Piraeus  is  founded  and  fortified  as  a  refuge  in  case  of 
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another  barbarian  invasion  (93).  The  tyranny  of  Pausanias 
drives  the  allies  to  prefer  tbo  supremacy  of  Athens  (95),  who 
takes  tribute  of  them,  under' colour  of  intended  reprisals  upon 
Persia,  though  they  remain  autonomous  and  meet  for  deiibcra- 
tion  in  a  common  assembly  (97).  Naxos  was  the  first  to  revolt 
and  the  first  to  be  '  enslaved  contrary  to  the  convention '  (98) ; 
the  turn  of  others  came  later.  The  fault  lay  partly  with  the 
Athenians'  severity  in  exaction,  partly  with  the  negligence  of 
the  allies  (99).  Various  Athenian  successes  are  recorded  (100). 
The  revolted  Thasians  induce  the  Spartans  secretly  to  promise 
an  invasion  of  Attica,  which  is  prevented  only  by  the  great 
Helot  rising  (101).  Kimon  is  sent  to  help  the  Lacedaemonians 
in  crushing  the  rebels  at  Ithome,  but  he  is  received  with 
suspicion  and;  sent  back  with  insulting  discourtesy.  '  This 
was  the  first  open  difference'  between  the  two  states.  Athens 
renounces,  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance  (102),  and  '  being  now 
at  feud  with  Sparta'  settles  the  banished  Mcssenians  at 
Naupactus,  and  allies  herself  with  Megara.  Her  occupation 
of  this  city  and  of  its  ports,  Nisaea  and  Pegae,  is  '  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Corinthians'  intense  hatred.of  Athens '  (103). 

Then  follow  the  Egyptian  Expedition  and  the  war  with 
Corinth,  and  later  with  Sparta ;  the  battles  of  Tanagra  and 
Oenophyta ;  the  reduction  of  Aegina ;  the  failure  of  the 
Egj-ptian  Expedition  (104-110).  After  some  minor  operations 
a  five  years'  truce  is  concluded  between  the  Peloponnesians 
and  Athens.  Kimon  (the  last  representative  of  the  anti- 
Persian  ideal)  falls,  in  an  '  Hellenic '  war  against  Asiatics, 
at  Cyprus  (112).  Then  intestine  strife  breaks  out  again  in 
Greece;  Athens  is  worsted  and  restores  tho  places  she  has 
held  in  the  Peloponncse  (115).  The  revolt  of  Samoa  and 
Byzantium  is  crushed  (117). 

Thucydides  returns  to  his  main  narrative  in  these  words  :  ^ 
'  And  now,  a  few  years  later,  occurred  the  affairs  at  Corcyra 
and  Potidaea  above  narrated,  and  all  that  came  to  be  a 
pretext  for  this  war.'  The  transactions  mentioned  in  the 
din-ession  occupied  fifty  years, '  in  which,  while  the  Athenians 
established  more  firmly  their  mastery  over  their  empii-e  and 

»  i.  118. 
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themselves  advanced  greatly  in  power,  the  Lacedaemonians, 
perceiving  it,  only  made  slight  attempts  to  prevent  thorn,  and 
for  the  most  part  of  the  time  remained  inactive  ;  for  they  had 
never  been  quick  to  go  to  war,  if  they  were  not  compelled ; 
and  in  part  they  were  hindered  by  wars  t.t  home ;  until  at 
last  the  power  of  Athens  was  clearly  rising  high  and  they 
were  laying  hands  on  the  Peloponnesian  league.  Now  :he 
Lacedaemonians  could  bear  it  no  longer;  they  decided  that 
they  must  set  to  their  hands  with  energy  and  pull  down  the 
strength  of  Athens,  if  they  could,  by  embarking  on  this  war.' 

In  so  far  as  this  digression  is  more  than  a  mere  chronicle 
intended  to  correct  the  current  dating  of  the  events,  it  is 
clearly  an  account  of  hov^  the  'difference'  arose  between  Athens 
and  Sparta  and  the  breach  widened  into  an  in-eparable  feud. 
In  the  Persian  wars  the  two  states  had  stood  together  against 
the  Eastern  invader  ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  danger  past  than 
anger  and  ^suspicion  broke  out  through  the  deceitful  policy 
of  Themistocles.  So  the  feud  began,  and  its  course  is 
traced  through  the  '  first  open  difference ',  and  the  wars  that 
followed,  down  to  the  latest  '  gi-ievances '  which  occupy  the 
rest  of  the  book.  The  phase  of  this  process  which  especially 
•interests  Thucydides  is  the  change  that  came,  over  the  ehai- 
actgr  of  the  Athenian  league.  He  belonged  by  family  tradition 
to  the  old  school  which  took  for  its  motto,  Unity  in  Hellas  and 
War  to  the  death  with  the  barbarian,  and  in  the  transition 
from  an  '  alliance '  to  an  '  empire '  and  from  an  empire  to  a 
'  tyra,nny '  ho  read  the  defection  of  Athens  from  this  ideal, 
which  Kimon,  his  kinsman  and  hero,  had  championed  to  the 
end.  Thinking  on  these  lines,  his  attention  was  fixed  on  the 
nominal  heads  of  the  two  leagues,  Athens  and  Sparta.  The 
fhst  Book  might  havo  been  very  different  if  ho  had  studied 
rather  the  Piraeus  and  Corinth,  and  sought  causes  instead 
of  grounds  of  quarrel. 

We  must,  now  recur  to  the  point  of  agreement  we.  noted 
between  Thucydides  and  Polybius.^    Thucydides  has  told  us. 
*  See  above,  p.  61. 
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■svliy  a  cei-tain  'pretext'  was  'the  most  genuine',  and  this 
pretext,  we  notice,  is  a  feeling  of  fear  attributed  to  a  nation 
as  a  whole  ;  just  as  the  '  reason '  which  Polybius  finds  for  the 
war  of  Antiochus  is  the  anger  of  the  Aetolians.  Polybius, 
moreover,  expressly  limits  the  term  alrCa,  in  connexion  with 
the  history  of  a  war,  solely  to  psychological'  '  reasons ' — to  feel- 
ings and  other  states  of  mind  which  immediately  precede 
action,  'whatever  brings  us  to  make  a  decision  or  form  a 
purpose.'  With  this  limitation  Thucydides  seems  tacitly  to 
agree,  when  he  finds  the  genuine  pretext  in  the  fear  of  tho 
Spartans,  and  attributes  their  inaction  (in  so  far  as  it  was 
not  due  to  accidental  hindrances)  to  the  slowness  of  their 
national  temperament.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  characteristic 
of  ancient  historians  in  general,  that  in  so  far  as  they  look 
for  causes  of  human  events,  they  look,  apart  from  supernatural 
agencies,  solely  to  psycJwlogical  causes — the  motives  and 
characters  of  individuals  and  of  cities. 

In  the  present  instance,  we  ought  not  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  Thucydides  is  writing  from  the  Athenian  side,  and  con- 
sequently tends  to  regard  '  the  Peloponnosians '  or  at  least  tho 
several  states  (Sparta,  Corinth,  &c.)  as  units.  Thus,  ho  tells  us 
of  the  '  fear  of  tJis  Lacedaemonians ',  and  '  the  intense  hatred  of 
the  Corinthians  ' ;  but  Archidamus  and  Brasidas  are  the  only 
two  individuals  on  the  Peloponnesian  side  whose  motives  are 
even  dimly  apprehended.  He  evidently  knew  nothing  about 
the  state  of  politics  and  the  prominent  personalities  at  Corinth. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  his  own  city  he  takes  account  of  two 
elements:  the  national  character  of  'the  Athenians'  as  a 
whole,  and  the  character  and  motives  of  leading  men,  Pericles, 
Cleon,  Alcibiades,  Nikias,  and  so  on.  This  is  perfectly 
natural  The  Athenian  people  met  as  a  body  in  the  eccJesia,  and 
its  character  could  be  observed  there  directly,  as  well  as  traced 
in  its  collective  action ;  but  its  motives  become  articulate 
only  in  the  '  demagogue ',  the  '  spokesman  of  the  people ',  or  in 
the  representative  sent  on  a  mission  to  a  foreign  state.  When 
they  are  formulated  in  the  '  pretexts '  of  individual  leaders, 
they  are  inevitably  associated  with  their  personalities  and. 
private  ambitions.    The  disinterested  ideal  of  Athens'  glory  is 
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impersonated  in  Pericles  ;  her  restless,  covetousness  (wXeore^ta) 
in  Cleon ;  her  ambition  of  conquest  in  Alcibiades.  Now  all 
these  peculiarities  of  Thucydides'  nan-ative  are  psychological 
accidents  which  ought  to  be  discounted  in  criticizing  his 
evidence.  With  respect  to  the  origin  of  the.  war,  in  particular, 
wo  see  how  the  unconscious  preoccupations  they  involve  would 
prevent  Thucydides  from  seeing  that  Pericles  and  his  majority 
were  not  at  one,  that  the  motives  which  actuated  the  men  who 
voted  for  his  proposals  were  not  necessarily  identical  with  the 
motives  which  were  expressed  in  hig  '  pretexts ',  or  with  his 
own  private  motives.  The  secret  was  not  to  be  found  in 
Pericles'  speeches,  nor  yet  in  the  national  character  of  'the 
Athenians '.  ^  •' 

The  exclusive  concentration  of  the  ancient  historians  on  the 
motives  and  characters  of  men  and  of  states  is  the  key  to 
the  divergence  we  noticed  between  their  histories  and  ours. 
We  are  not  content  with  '  causes  '  of  this  sort  only ;  we  were 
not  satisfied,  for  instance,  to  attribute  the  prosperity  of 
Megara  to  virtuous  moderation.  When  Solon  (according  to 
Plutarch  ^)  observed  that  merchants  are  not  accustomed  to 
bring  their  wares  to  places  where  they  can  get  nothing  in 
exchange,  he  was  stating  a  truth  not  as  we  should  state  it. 
We  look  for  a  diiTerent  sort  of  explanations  and  we  express 
them  in  different  terms. 

Thus,  in  constructing. our  hypothesis  about  the  origin  of  the 
war,  instead  of  looking  for  states  of  mind  such  as  fear,  ambition, 
virtuous  moderation,  we  sought  for  the  causes  alike  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  and  of  the 
prosperity  of  Megara  in  what  wo  call  an  economic  and 
topological  situation.  We  did  not  look, ^primarily,  into 
the  breasts  of  Pericles,  Cleon,  and  Alcibiades  and  study  their 
characters  and  personal  motives,  but  w^e  consulted  popula- 
tion statistics  and  the  map  of  Greece.  When  we  had 
observed  the  rise  of  a  commercial  population  in  the  Piraeus, 
and  noted  that  Corinth  was  well  situated  to  control  the 
stream  of  trade  from  Sicily  across  the  isthmus,  it  occun-ed  to 
us  that  Megara  was  on  the  same  isthmus  and  presented  the 
'  See  abov«,  p.  19. 
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only  -vreak  point  which  the  Piraeus,  -with  designs  of  expan- 
sion "wesfc-ward,  could  attack.  The  result  was  that,  whereas 
there  was  no  possible  connexion  between  such  isolated  psy- 
chological facts  as  the  alarm  of  the  Spartans,  the  personal 
ambitions  of  Cleon  and  Alcibiades,  and  the  virtuous  modera- 
tion of  the  Megarian  people,  the  connexion  between  the 
elements  and  factors  in  the  'situation'  we  considered  was 
obvious.  Hence  we  could  perceive  that  the  whole  war,  the 
Sicilian  enterprise,  and  the  attack  on  Megara,  could  all  be 
traced  to  one  and  the  same  set  of  causes,  which  governed  the 
entire  train  of  events.  The  personal  motives  of  individuals 
only  came  in  as  a  secondary  factor,  modifying  the  details  of 
what  seemed  in  itself  an  almost  inevitable  process. 

Similarly  we  are  inclined  to  go  beyond  Solon's  acute  ob- 
sei-vation  of  the  habits  of  merchants.  Solon's  way  of  putting 
it  was  that  merchants  are  not  accustomed  to  give  anything  for 
nothing ;  he  remarks  it  as  a  fact  of  human  nature.  Our  lan- 
guage is  different  because  we  tend  to  abstract  from  the  psycho- 
logical aspect,  and  to  formulate,  instead,  a  general  law,  which 
says  nothing  aboDt  the  natural  preferences  of  merchants,  but 
speaks  of  a  necessity  that  exports  should  balance  imports. 
So  long  as  the  preference  of  merchants  was  alone  considered, 
the  foundation  of  economic  science  could  not  be  laid.  Thus 
we  find  Plato  still  ignorant  of  a  law  which  Solon,  a  practical 
man,  was  on  the  verge  of  discovering.  ^ 

The  great  contrast,  in  fact,  between  ancient  and  modem 
history  is  this:  that  whereas  the  moderns  instinctively  and 
incessantly  seek  for  the  operation  of  social  conditions,  of 
economic  and  topological  factors,  and  of  political  forces  and 
processes  of  evolution, — all  of  which  elements  they  try  to 
bring  under  laws,  as  general  and  abstract  as  possible ;  the 
ancients  looked  simply  and  solely  to  the  feelings,  motives, 
charcxters  of  individuals  or  of  cities.  These,  and  (apart 
from  supernatural  agencies)  these  only,  appeared  to  thsm 
to  shape  the  cpui-se  of  human  history. 

'  Socr.ites,  in  tho  Alcibiades  (i.  122  e),  argues  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
must  bt-  osceodingly  rich,  because  silver  and  gold  come  into  the  country 
from  all  quarters  of  Greece  and  never  go  out  again  (industry  and  export 
trade  being  forbidden  by  Lycurgus'  constitution). 
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The  contrast  reveals  a  profound  divergence  of  ultimate 
views  as  to  the  position  of  man  in  the  universe,  and  here  at 
last  we  reach  the  central  point  of  the  position.  No  historian 
can  bo  completely  criticized  until  we  have  taken  account  of 
his  philosophical  attitude.  For  an  ancient  historian,  whoso 
stantipoint  is  so  remote  that  we  cannot  safely  assume  any 
common  ground,  the  inquiry  is  imperative.  Our  previous 
discussion  furnishes  the  point  of  departure:  we  have  to 
consider  what  philosophic  doctrine  isjtacitlx^HiLuncoBSciously 
implied,  when  it  is  tacitly  and  unconsciously  assumed  that 
the  only  'causes'  which  it  is  relevant  to  discuss  in  the 
history  of  a  war  are  the  immediate  motives  and  passions  of 
individuals  or  of  personified  states. 

When  wo  have  brought  the  question  to  this  issue,  the 
answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  latent  implication  is  that 
every  vwtive  io  a  first  cause,  or  is  determined  solely  hj 
character?- 

If  we  would  understand  Thucydides,  we  must  not  regard 
a  human  action  as  partly  caused  by  innumerable  influences 

'This  doctrine  is  implicit  in  rationalist  Gieek  thought  till  the  fourth 
century,  when  it  first  becomes  explicit  in  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  free- 
will. Wo  cannot  go  at  length  into  this  question ;  but  briefly  the  doctrine 
is  as  follows.  A  man's  action  is  caused  by  his  desire  of  some  end.  That,  of 
course,  is  true  ;  but  the  next  stop  is  false.  Tlxis  step  is  the  assertion  that 
the  end  in  question — the  object  of  desiro — is  the  cok.'s  of  the  desire.  A  man 
thinks  of  some  result  ho  wishes  to  attain  :  how  can  he  bring  it  about?  Ho 
thinks  of  the  moans  to  it ;  beginning  from  the  '  end  ' — the  last  effect  to  be 
caused — he  traces  the  clinin  of  means  backwards  til"  he  reaches  the  first 
means — some  action  which  it  is  immediately  within  his  power  to  perform. 
This  last  link  in  his  chain  of  thought  is  the  first  link  in  the  chivin  of  execu- 
tion. He  performs  the  action  ;  it  is  a  beginning  (apx'j)  which  starts  tlie 
series  of  means  leading  back  again  to  the  desired  result.  The  two  proeessfs 
of  reflection  and  execution  form  a  closed  circle,  which  ends  where  it  began, 
in  the  object  or  'end'  desired.  The  'end'  is  called  a  'final  cause';  the 
action  and  the  desiro  which  prompts  it  are  the  '  beginning  of  molion '  (ipx^ 
Kivijaim).  lian  is  tlie  original  source  and  parent  of  his  acts,  ipx^tv  .  .  . 
yevvJjrfiy  rSiv  vpa^tav  Siamp  Koi  tIkvoiv,  At.  Eth.  Nic.  y  iii.  15  and  v.  5.  To 
this  we  m.iy  add,  with  Aristotle,  that  the  activity  is  conditioned  (not  caused) 
by  character,  and  the  account  is  then  complete.  %Ye  arc  hore  following 
Aristotle's  statement  of  the  point  which  concerns  us  without  taking  account 
of  any  modifications  first  introduced  by  Aristotle.  "We  are  only  considering 
what  is  assumed  by  men  who  might  have  been  his  grandfathers. 

F  a 
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of  environment,  and  by  events  that  happened  before  the  agent 
■was  bom,  right  back  into  an  immeasurable  past ;  nor  must 
■we  think  of  it  as  a  single  point  in  the  total  state  of  the 
■world  at  a  given  moment,  ■which  state  can  be  completely 
accounted  for  only  by  the  total  state  at  the  previous  moment, 
and  S.0  on.  We  must  think  of  it  as  springing  then  and  there 
out  of  the  man's  passions  and  character,  and  rid  our  minds, 
moreover,  of  the  notion  of  laiu  as  applying  to  human  actions 
and  events.  The  fundamental  conception  v^hich  all  our  thought 
about  the  ■world  implies  must  be  banished — the  conceptionj 
namely,  that  the  ■whole  course  of  events  of  every  kind,  human  or 
non-human,  is  one  enormous  concatenation  of  causes  and  effects - 
stretching  forward  and  back  into  infinite  time,  and  spreading 
outwards  over  immeasurable  space,  a  concatenation  in  which 
every  link  is  necessarily  connected  with  all  the  rest,  however 
remote.  The  ■world  upon  -which  the  Greek  looked  out  pre- 
sented no  such  spectacle  as  this.  Human  affairs — the  subject- 
matter  of  history — -were  not  to  him  a  single  strand  in  the 
illimitable  ■web  of  natural  evolution ;  their  course  was  shaped 
solely  by  one  or  both  of  two  factors :  immediate  human  motives,' 
and  the  will  of  gods  and  spirits,  of  Fortune,  or  of  Fate.  The 
rationalist  who  rejected  the  second  class  was  left  with  the 
first  alone — the  original  and  uncaused  acts  of  human  wills. 
That  is  why  Polybius  expressly  limits  the  term  '  cause '  {ahCa) 
in  relation  to  history  to  one  class  of  things  —  motives. 
Thucydides  takes  the  limitation  for  granted. 

On  this  all-important  point  we  part  company  with  many 
recognized  authorities.  We  will  quote  a  typical  statement 
from  Professor  Gomperz'  brilliant  review  of  Greek  thought : — 

'There  is  hardly  any  pair  of  contemporaries  who  offer 
a  more  glaring  contrast  than  Herodotus  and  Thucydides. 
Barely  a  score  of  years  divided  their  works  from  one  another, 
b-ut  a  gulf  of  centuries  seems  to  yawn  between  their  temper 
and  inspiration.  Herodotus  creates  throughout  an  entirely 
old-fashioned  impression ;  Thucydides  is  a  modern  of  the 
modems.  He  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  political  and 
religious  bias,  the  legendary  and  novelistic  sympathies,  and 
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the  primitive  beliefs,  rarely  mitigated  by  the  light  of  criticism, 
which  marked  the  elder  historian.  The  gaze  of  Thucydides 
is  primarily  fixed  on  the  political  factors,  on  the  actual 
relations  of  forces,  on  the  natural  foundation,  so  to  speak, 
of  historical  phenomena.  He  looks  for  their  springs,  not 
in  the  dispensations  of  supernatural  beings,  nor  yet,  except 
in  a  moderate  degree,  in  the  caprices  and  passions  of 
individual  men.  Behind  those  he  always  sought  for  the 
universal  forces  that  animated  them,  for  the  conditions  of 
the  peoples,  and  the  interests  of  the  states.  ...  It  -was 
his  constant  endeavour  to  describe  the  course  of  human  affairs 
as  though  it  were  a  process  c?  nature  informed  by  the  light 
of  inexorable  causality.'  ^ 

This  passage  is  perhaps  unguarded  in  expression,  and  it 
seems  somewhat  ungracious  to  fasten  upon  details ;  we  take 
it  only  as  a  typical  instance  of  what  seems  to  us  a  fallacy 
very  prevalent  in  modern  histories  of  ancient  thought.  What 
lies  behind  the  positive  statements  in  Professor  Gomperz' 
paragraph  is  the  very  different  and  merely  negative  proposition 
that  Thucydides  records  nothing  which  is  not  consistent  with 
a  scientific  conception  of  the  world — that  he  tacitly  rejects 
supernatural  causes.  Let  us  admit,  for  the  present,  that  this 
is  true.  The  fallacy  consists  in  passing  from  this  negative 
statement  to  the  assertion,  implied  throughout  the  paragraph, 
that  the  void  left  by  the  rejection  of  supernaturalism  was 
filled  by  modern  science. 

The  chief  point  in  which  we  differ  from  Professor  Gomperz 
arises  over  his  last  statement,  that  Thucydides  endeavoured 
to  describe  the  course  of  human  affairs  as  though  it  were 
a  process  of  nature  informed  by  inexorable  causality.  This 
is  precisely  what  we  have  seen  iroason  to  deny.  Human 
affairs  have,  for  Thucydides,  not  even  an  analogy  with 
processes  of  nature;  much  less  are  they  identified  with  one 
of  the  processes  of  nature ;  much  less,  again,  is  their  course 
informed  by  inexorable  causality.  Man,  isolated  from,  and 
opposed  to.  Nature,  moves  along  a  narrow  path,  unrelated 

^»  Gomperz,  GrcekThinkers  (E.T.),i.503.  We  are  sorry  to  quote  this  interesting 
work  only  to  express  disagreement. 
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to  -what  lies  beyond,  and  lighted  only  by  a  few  dim  rays  of. 
hiaman  'foresight'  [yvaifii]),  or  by  the  false,  wandering  fires 
of  Hope.     He- bears  within  him,  self-contained,  his  destiny 

"in  his  own  character^;  and  this,  with  the  purposes  which 
ai-ise  out  of  it,  shapes  his  course.  That  is  all,  in  Thucydides'' 
Tiew,  that  we  can  say  ;  except  that,  now  and  again,  out  of 
the  surrounding  darkness  come  the  blinding  strokes  of  Fortune, 

;  unaccountable  and  unforeseen.  We  shall  try  to  prove  later, 
in.  detail,  that  Thucydides'  history  can  only  be  understood 
when  we  start  from  some  such  conception  as  this.  If  wo 
presuppose  the  very  modern  view — it  is  not  yet  a  century  old 
—that  human  affairs  are  a  process,  of  nature  indissolubly 
T.-oven  into  one  world-process  by  causal  law,  we  shall  be 
misled  at  every  turm 

And,  besides  rejecting  this  general  conception,  we  must  be- 
ware of  saj'ing  that  Thucydides  looked  for  such  entities  as 
•political  factors',  'relations  of  forces',  'the  natural  foundation 
of  historical  phenomena,'  'universal  forces  which  animate  men.' 
We  are  not  merely  objecting  to  forms  of  words;  wo  are  protest- 
ing against  the  attribution  to  Thucydides  of  the  whole  class 
of  categories  and  conceptions  and  modes  of  thought  of  which 
these  and  similar  phrases  are  the.  expression.  It  is  precisely 
in  respect  of  these  conceptions  that  modern  history  differs 

.  from  ancient.     They  ha.ve  been  imported,  bat  yesterday,  from 

■  Darwinian  biology  and  from  branches  of  mathematical  and 
physical  science  which,  in  fifth-century  Athens  were  undis- 
covered, and  which,  if  they   bad  been  discovered,  no  one. 
would  have  dreamed  of  bringing  into  connexion  w.itli  human 
history.     Perhaps  the  importation,  has  not  been  all  to  the 

"  good.  .A  coinbination  of  political  forces  is  a  bloodless  and 
inhuman  entity,-  and  in  the  manipulation  of  these  mechanical 
categories  we  seem  to  lose  touch  of  the  realities  they  conceal 
-^the  pulse  and  play  of  warm,  live  passions,  tho  beating 
hearts  •  of  men  who  .  suffer  arid  aspire.  We  are  Bomctimos 
put  off  with  phrases  instead  of  explanations ;  and  the  language 
of  cogs,  and  pulleys  fails,  sometimes,  to  illuminate  the  workings 
■of  the  spirit. 

1  'Hffo!  asepinr^.Zaliua/,  Heracleitus,  frag.  119  (Diels.). 
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Further,  not  only 'has  History  proper  been  invaded  by  these 
abstract  sciences,  but  a;lso— and  partly  as  a  consequence— 
a  number  of  ancillary  sciences,  fast  growing  up  round  the 
old  method  of  narrating  human  actions,  are  parcelling  out 
the  field  occupied  b}'  the  ancient  descriptive  science  of  Politics. 
Collectively,  they  may  be  called  Sociology.  The  best  estab- 
lished of  them  is  Economics,  which  studies  the  phenomenon 
known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  moral  term,  ■7rAeoi'e^ta,.'covetous- 
ness,'  that  vice  of  human  character  which  makes  a  man  want 
to  '  have  more '  than  his  neighbour.  It  was  in  ancient  days 
the  topic  for  a  chapter  in  Ethics  or  for  a  character  sketch,  like 
those  of  Theophrastus,  of  'the  covetous  man'.  Now  it 
is  studied  in  almost  complete  abstraction  from  anything 
psychological.  The  fluctuations  of  the  money  mai-ket  are 
traced  in  columns  of  figures  and  in  curves  on  a  diagt'am. 

The  laws  which  Economics  attempts  to  establish,  the  cate- 
gories of  its  ideal  constructions,  the  abstract  methods  of  this 
science  and  of  others  like  it,  find  their  way  into  History.  The 
-modern  historian  deals  in  vague  entities,  in  groups  and 
tendencies  and  the  balance  of  forces.  Further,  he  is  always 
aware  of  a  vast  accumulation  of  ordered  knowledge  in  the  back- 
ground. The  comparative  method  and  the  survey  of  evidence 
drawn  from,  remote  lands  and  rfrom  unnumbered  centuries , 
have  taught  him  to  take  nothing  for  granted,  and  to  seek  for 
connexions  between  phenomena  which  his  ancestors  never 
dreamed  of  correlating. 

The  course  of  human  events,  then,  is  to  be  thought  of  as 
shaped  by  the  wills- and  passions  of  individual  men  or  of 
.cities,  not  as  a  part  of  -what  lies  around  it  and  beyond,.  And 
what  does  lie  beyond  ?  For  Thucydides,  the  answer  is :  the 
Unknown.  This  was  the  only  answer  possible  to  a  man  of 
his  temperament,,  a  man  whoso  spirit  needed,  above  all,  what 
was  clear  and  definite.'-  Like  a  few  other  enlightened  men  of 
his  time,  he  had  rejected  every,  systematic  explanation  of  the 
world  tlmt  he  could  think  of.     Supernatural'  causes — the  will 

'  ""Klarheit  und  Bestimmtheit  ist  das  Bedurfnis  seines  Geistes,'  Classen, 
Thuo.  J,  Einl.  p.  xlvi.  ■ 
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of  personal  gods  and  spirits — these  men  denied.  Thucydides 
ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  described  as  a  sceptic;  the  word, 
has  come  to  suggest  a  certain  hardness  of  intellect  and 
a  degree  of  positive  antagonism  which  are  not,  wo  think, 
characteristic  of  his  mind.  It  is  better  to  call  him  an 
agnostic,  not  of  the  dogmatic  sort  who  know  so  much  about 
the  unknown  that  they  confidently  assert  it  to  bo  unknow- 
able ;  but  of  the  sober,  unprejudiced  kind,  whose  single  desire 
is  to  reach,  and  to  observe  religiously,  the  limits  of  what  is 
known.  Vulgar  superstition  is  nothing  to  him,  except  at  the 
few  points  where  it  stands  in  the  path  of  knowledge ;  there 
he  can  treat  it  with  cool  irony.  He  could  respect  the  piety 
of  llsikias .  and  love  the  man,  while  gravely  condemning  his 
credulity  in  one  fatal  matter  where  it  blinded  him  to 
a  definitely  ascertained  fact.  He  will  note  with  grave 
severity  how,  in  time  of  stress,  men  who  profess  religion 
fall  short  of  their  ideals;  but  for  his  own  part  he  seems 
to  stand  aside,  rejecting,  we  may  imagine,  with  more  scorn 
than  ignorant  faith  would  deserve  the  philosophizing  com- 
promises and  senile  allegorizings  of  an  age  too  sceptical,  and 
not  quite  sceptical  enough,  to  bo  at  oaso  with  itself.  In 
his  attitude,  towards  religion  (which  must  not  bo  confounded 
with  the  quackeries  of  strolling  oracle-vendors)  there  is  never 
a  trace  of  lightness  or  irreverence. 

The  men  of  the  enlightenment  were  agreed  in  rejecting 
religion ;  but  Thucydides  had  gone  yet  further  in  agnosticism 
than  most  of  them,  and  rejected  also  the  'philosophical' 
schemes  of  the  universe.  With  his  strong  and  steady  desire 
for  literal,  certain  truth,  knowing  by  experience  how  hard  it 
is  to  get  a  consistent  account  of  things  actually  seen  and  done 
from  the  men  who  saw  and  did  them,  he  had  not  much 
respect  for  philosophies  which,  when  science  was  still  a  blind 
and  babbling  infant,  professed  to  reveal  how  the  universe 
came  into  being. 

Well-meaning  efforts  have  been  made  to  furnish  him  with 
a  belief  in  some  providential  government  of  the  world. 
But  there  is  net  a  shadow  of  proof  that  he  recognized  the 
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•  Mind'  of  Anaxagoras  any  more  than  the  Zeus  of  Aeschylus. 
Indeed,,  his  avoidance  of  the  word  vow  (to  which  he  prefers 
yvuixri)  may  indicate  a  definite  wish  to  renounce  the  philo- 
sophic theory  associated  in  his  day  with  the  term.  From 
Anaxagoras  and  other  '  philosophers'  he  accepted  a  few  results 
of  scientific  observation— about  eclipses,  earthquakes  and  the 
like— all  that  had  yet  been  won  from  the  vast  field  of  the 
unknown  by  the  first  inroads  of  knowledge.  That  is  the 
extent  of  his  debt  to  '  philosophy ',  in  the  way  of  positive 
results ;  all  it  had  done  for  him  othei-\vi8e  was  of  a  negative 
sort.  Since  Parmcnides  had  declared  the  sensible  world  to 
be  an  illusion,  agnosticism  in  one  form  or  another  had  taken 
possession  of  many  thoughtful  minds.  It  is  only  in  this 
way  that  Thucydides  owed  to  philosophy  his  maiwellous. 
sense  of  the  limits  of  certain  knowledge. 

If  we  would  put  ourselves  at  the  point  where  Thucydides 
stood  when  he  began  his  task,  we  must  perform  an  almost 
impossible  feat.  To  rid  our  minds  of  religious  and  meta- 
physical beliefs  which  are  not  identical  with  our  own  is 
comparatively  easy.  What  is  exceedingly  difficult  but  equally 
necessary,  is  to  throw  off  the  inheritance  to  which  we. are 
bom,  of  concepts  distinguished  and  defined  by. a  vast  and 
subtle  terminology,  logical,  metaphysical,  scientific,  created 
by  Aristotle,  refined  by  the  schoolmen,  and  enlarged  by 
centuries  of  discovery.  Thucydides  lived  at  the  one  moment 
in  recorded  history  which  has  seen  a  brilliantly  intellectual 
society,  nearly  emancipated  from  a  dying  religion,  and  at  the 
same  time  unaided  by  science,  as  yet  hardly"  born.  Nowhere 
but  in  a  few  men  of  that  generation  shall  we  find  so  much, 
independence  of  thought  combined  with  such  destitute  poverty 
in  the  apparatus  and  machinery  of  thinkiiig.^     The  want  of 

'  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  realize  how  impossible  it  was  to  think  ■clearly  in 
a  language  which  did  not  supply,  aa  modern  languages  do,  a  relincd  and 
diEitinot  terminology.  When  Thucydides'  contemporary,  Domooritua,  wrote  : 
'By  conyontion  awoet,  by  convention  sour;  in  truth  atoms  and  void,'  he 
meant,  wo  say,  something  of  this  sort  :  that  the  primary  qualities  of  matter 
are  cbjeetively  real,  while  the  secondary  are  only  subjective.  But  to  offer 
this  proiJosition,  or  anything  like  it,  as  a  paraphrase  of  the  Greek  is  Utterly 
uncritical.    It  is  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  Greek  word  (f (Jjay)  rendered 
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scientific  categories,  and  above  all  of  the  cardinal  conception 
of  law  as  applying  to  human  actions,  makes  a  gulf  between 
Thucydides  and  ourselves  immensely  greater  than  any  which 
his  want  of  superstitious  beliefs  makes  between  him  and 
Herodotus.  We  must  rid  our  minds  of  scientific  terminology, 
as  well  as  of  religion  and  philosophy,  if  we  are  to  appreciate 
the  unique  detachment  of  Thucydides'  mind,  moving  in  the 
rarest  of  atmospheres  between  the  old  age  and  the  now. 
Descartes,  for  all  his  efforts,  was  immeasurably  less  free  from 
metaphysical  preoccupation ;  Socrates  appears,  in  comparison, 
superstitious. 

When  we  have  made  all  these  deductions,  and  swept  away 
as  much  as  we  can  of  our  furniture  of  thought,  we  are  loft  in 
presence  of  a  reflective  and  very  observant  mind,  whose  inter- 
est is  concentrated  on  human  acts  and  motives.  Its  peculiar 
note  is  a  feeling  for  truth  which,  exalted  as  it  is,  has  less 
of  passion  in.it  than  of  austere  regard.  All  the  character 
of  the  man  is  in  the  famous  passage  where  he  rebukes,  with- 
out condescending  to  name  him,  the  inaccuracy  of  Herodotus. 
'  There  are  many  facta,  not  falling  into  oblivion  through  lappe 
of  time  but  belonging  to  our  own  day,  about  which  the 
Hellenes  in  general  are  misinformed.  They  believe,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  Lacedaemonian  kings  have  not  one  vote  each 
but  two,  and  that  they  have  a  '  Pitanate  regiment ',  which  in 
fact  never  existed.  So  little  pains  do  most  men  take  in  the 
inquiry  for  the  truth ;  they  will  sooner  turn  to  the  fii'st  story 
that  comes  to  hand.'  ^ 

Of  all  the  indictments  of  Herodotus  this  is  the  most  grim 
and  the  most  just.     We  could  defend  him  from  the  accusa- 

•  subjective ',  is  deplorably  ambiguous,  and  means  'legal',  'conventiona!,' 
\ 'artificia'i,'  '  unnatural,'  'arbitrary,'  and  a  number  of  other  things.  Enough 
remains  of  tlie  controversies  of  the  time  to  show  that  this  ambiguity  lay, 
not  in  language  only,  but  in  thought.  These  ideas,  all  covered  by  ono  word 
in  the  only  tongue  known  to'  the  Greeks,  were  simply  not  distinguished, 
and  to  import  a  distinction  by  assigning  one  meaning  to  the  word  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  rest  is  to  commit  the  fallacy  into  which  Professor  Gomporz 
stems  to  us  to  have  fallen. 
'  Time  L  20 ;  Hdt.  vi.  57 ;  is.  53. 
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tion  of  '  malignity  * ;  we  could  palliate  his  superstitions  and 
romancings ;  but  we  cannot  deny  that  in  respect  of  these  two 
irreducible  little  facts,  which  may  possibly  be  of  some  use  to 
a  modern  antiquary,  but  were  then  utterly  insignificant,  he 
was  careless.  The  kings  of  Lacedaemon  had  only  one  vote ; 
the  Spartan  regiments  were  not  temtorial.  He  might  have 
ascertained  the  truth,  and  he  did  not.. 

Deeply  interested  in  human  character,  punctiliously  accu- 
rate, an  agnostic  not  of  the  militant  order  but  by  way  of 
patient,  rational  conviction,  Thucydides  found  a  congenial 
field  only  in  the  history  of  a  contemporary  war  waged 
between  the  states  he  knew  by  men  whom  he  had  seen  and 
heard.  Here  v/ere  facts  which  could  be  found  out,  and 
laboriously  sifted,  and  set  down  for  the  instruction  of  posterity. 
Just  how  much  can  be  found  out  and  set  down  he  is  careful 
to  define  in  the  passage  from  which  we  started  in  this  chapter; 
we  can  now  see  why  the  field  it  limits  is  so  restricted,  the 
renunciation  so  austere.  If  the  creative  faculties  of  man 
could  be  severed  from  the  receptive,  if  science  could  first 
banish  art  and  next  cast  out  of  herself  all  hypothesis  and 
generalization,  then  the  historian  might  reduce  himself  to 
the  compass  of  Thucydides'  programme :  '  the  accounts  given 
of  themselves  by  the  several  states  in  speeches,  ^uhen  they  v:ere 
on  the  eve  of  war  or  later  vjhen  they  were  engaged ' ;  and  '  the 
events — what  was  actually  done  in  the  xvar '. 

The  events  are  matter  of  observation :  the  only  difiiculty  is 
to  get  an  accurate  account  from  eyewitnesses.  Besides  '  what 
was  done',  nothing  seems  relevant  except  the  immediate 
motives  of  the  agents.  These  can  be  ascertained  only  in  two 
ways.  We  may  infer  from  a  man's  behaviour  what  his 
feelings  are ;  but  such  inferences  are  a  leap  into  the  dark, 
and  although  Thucydides  of  course  could  not  avoid  making 
.them,  he  openly  states  them  as  rarely  as  possible.  Safer,  to 
his  mind,  was  the  method  of  keeping,  here  also,  to  obser^^ed 
facts :  namely,  the  reasons  publicly  alleged,  the  '  accounts ' 
given  of  their  actions  by  the  agents  themselves.  If  these 
can  be  faithfully  and  literally  reported,  posterity  may  perhaps 
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see  more  light  through  the  words  than  Thucydides  could 
be  sure  of  seeing.  It  is  to  this  magnificent  sense  of  the 
historian's  duty  to  truth  that  we  owe  those  indications,  in- 
explicable to  the  man  who  recorded  them,  significant  only  to 
a  modem  observer,  on  which  we  can  base  our  hypothesis 
about  the  origin  of  the  war. 

The  time  for  investigating  causes,  and  making  hypothetical 
constructions  was  not  yet.  We  must  constantly  remind  our- 
selves that  Thucydides  seemed  to  himself  to  stand  on  the  very 
threshold  of  history.  Behind  him  lay  a  past  which,  in  com- 
parison with  ours,  was  unimaginably  meagre.  From  beyond  the 
Grecian  seas  had  come  nothing  but  travellers'  tales  of  the  East- 
ern wonderland.  Within  the  tiny  Hellenic  world  itself,  the 
slender  current  of  history  flashed  only  here  and  there  a  broken 
gleam  through  the  tangled  overgrowth  of  legend  and  gorgeous 
flowers  of  poetry,  whose  shoots  and  pushing  tendrils  had 
gained  even  upon  the  great  Persian  war-time  of  fifty  years 
before,  so  that  the  figure  of  Xerxes  was  fading  already  to  join 
the  shades  of  Priam  and  Agamemnon  in  the  world  of  di-eams. 
The  creator  of  history  would  set  himself  no  more  ambitious 
task  than  to  save  from  the  dissolving  fabric  of  human  fact 
a  few  hard  stones,  un^wn,  and  fit  only  to  serve  for  a 
foundation. 


PART   II 
TKUCYDIDES   MYTHICUS 


INTRODUCTORY 

In  the  last  chapter  -we  tried  to  define  Thucydides'  stai-ting- 
point,  to  t^ke  stock  of  his  equipment,  and  to  see  his  under- 
taking as  he  mast  have  seen  it  in  prospect.  When,  however, 
■we  observe  the  impression  left  on  our  minds  by  the  -work 
as  a  whole,  we  find  that  this  impression  contains  an  element 
which  is  not  accounted  for  by  the  author's  avowed  method 
and  design.  If  Thucydides  had  steadily  adhered  to  what 
must  have  been  his  original  plan — a  mere  journal  of  the 
war,  threading  a  disconnected  row  of  illustrative  episodes 
— the  history  would  have  had  no  more  artistic  value  than 
just  the  sum  of  values  of  its  several  parts;  but  this  does 
not  correspond  to  the  impression  actually  conveyed.  We 
are  vaguely,  but  unmistakably,  conscious  of  an  artistic  eiTect 
of  the  whole — an  effect  imperfectly  executed,  tentative,  more 
than  half  lost  in  broken  lights  and  formless  shadows,  but 
certainly  something  more  than  a  series  or  aggregate  of  distinct 
impressions. 

We  are  further  aware  that  this  artistic  unity  is  closely 
bound  up  with  the  worth  and  beauty  of  the  book,  and  with 
its  appeal  to  a  modem  mind.  The  antiquarian  interest  of 
the  story  is  no  greater  than  that  of  Polybius'  narrative  or 
Xenophon's.  The  utility  which  the  detailed  record  of  battle 
and  campaign  was  intended  to  possess — how  obsolete  and 
meaningless  this  must  be  to  a  world  whose  armoury  of 
slaughter  is  enriched  with  siege-gun  and  ii-onclad!  The 
political  philosophy  of  the  city  state  may  be  neglected  by 
the  modern  socialist.  The  observations  upon  human  nature 
are  less  subtle  than  those  of  an  ordinary  novelist  of  to-day. 
A  certain  nobility  of  thought,  a  considerable  skill  in  the 
presentation  of  character  and  in  nan-ative — what  more  than 
these  would  be  left?    If  contemporaries  were  warned  that 
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■the  liistory  -wbuld  be  "rather  unattractive*,  what  attraction 
•would  it  retain  for  us  to-day  ?  Yet  it  does  attract  and  move 
us  strangely ;  and  this  appeal  is  a  thing  to  be  reckoned  with 
and  explained. 

The  results  of  our  inquiry,  if  they  are  true,  will  be  of  some 
literary  interest,  and  they  also  have  a  bearing  on  the  moral 
character  of  Thucydides,  The  current  interpretation  of  that 
part  of  the  history  which  deals  with  Cleon  leaves  a  dark 
cloud  hanging  over  it's  author, — a  cloud  which  well-meaning 
defenders  have,  tried,  but  never  quite  successfully,  to  dispel. 
It  cannot,  we  tliiuk,  be.  denied  that  Thucydides  hated  and 
despised  Cleon,  We  have  no.right  to  complain  of  that ;  for  one 
man  tnay  hate  and  despise  another  .with  very  good  reason; 
and  we  need. not  think  much  the  worse  of  either.  The  moral 
question  touches  not  the  man,  but  the.  historian.  Has  ho  • 
misrepresented,  the  facts  about  Cleon  because  he  had.  a 
'  personal  grudge '  against  *  an  able,  but  coarse,  noisy,  ill-bred, 
audacious  man1\^  If  he  has  done- so,  and  for  that  motive, 
what,  are  we  to  say  of  an  historian  who  .began  his  work  with 
an  austere  profession  of  fidelity  to  truth,  and  then  distorted 
his  narrative,  concealed  facts,  and  insinuated  detraction,  with 
the'  deliberate  purpose  o.f  .disci-editing  a  politician  who  had 
been  instrumentalincausing  his  own  banishment?.  Yet  this 
is  wha,t-is  implied  iu- the  cuiTCnt  hypothesis,  that  Thucydides 
was  actuated' by  a  personal  grudge.  But  why  do  we  let  him 
ofi"  with  this  mild  phrase,  instead  of  branding  "the  man  for. 
a  hypocrite,  to  be  ranked  among  the  .lowest,  as  having  sinned 
against, the-  light?  '  If  we  do  let  him  off",  it  is  because  the 
history  r.s  a  whole  leaves  an  impression  inconsistent  with  this 
account  of  the  matter.  It  is  not  the  -work  of  a  man  capable 
of  consciously  indulging  the  pettiness  of  personal  spite,  but 
of  one  who  could  teill  the  story  .of  his  ow^^n  military  failure,. 
which  cost  him-  twenty  years  of  exile,  without  a  syllable  of 
extenuation.  Throughout  the  book  there  is-  a  nobility  of 
tone,  a. kind  of  exalted  aloofness,  which  makes  some  of  his 

» .Bury,  Eist..  qf  ffreew  (1900),  p.  456. 
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grave  iudgfments  sound  as  if  the  voice  of  Histoiy  herself  had 


spoken, 


In  the  following  pages  we  hope  to  show  that  Thucydides' 
incomplete  presentation  of  fact  in  this  part  of  the  history 
is  due,  not  to  a  personal  motive,  but  to  the  influence  of 
a  principle  of  design  which  was  never  formulated,  because 
he  certainly  did  not"  contemplate  it  in  prospect  when  he  began 
his  work,  and  probably  to  the  last  never  found  out  how 
pervasive  and  profound  had  been  its  operation. 

Wo  believe,  moreover,  it  is  possible  to  lay  our  finger  on  the 
place  where  this  now  principle  first  definitely  modifies  the  nar- 
rative. "  It  is  at  the  beginning  of  Book  IV,  in  the  story  of  the 
occupation  of  Pylos.  In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  proceed 
at  once  to  this  episode,  and  try  to  bring  to  the  surface  this 
:undorlying  principle  which  in  later  chapters  will  be  fm-ther 
illustrated  and  explained* 

■There  is  always  something  ungracious,  something,  almost, 
of  impiety,  in  the  ofiice  of  criticism.  A  work  of  aft  is  not 
meant  to  be. taken  to  pieces;  analysis  is  like  a  mischievous 
child  dismounting  a  delicate  machine.  When  it  conies  to 
poetry,  our  instinct  revolts  and  cries  out  to  us,  for  the  sake  of  all 
that  is  beautiful,  to  leave  it  alone.  But  in  the  interpretation 
of  an  age  far  removed  from  ours,  with  a  cast  of  thought,  and 
a  tradition,  of  artistic  workmanship  long  fallen  into  disuse,  we 
are  faced  with  a  ci"J.el  dilemma.  If  wo  analyse,  some  volatile 
and  evanescent  spirit  is. released  and  is  not  to  be  recaptured; 
if  wo  refrain,  v/e  may  miss  the  very  qualities  which  the  artist 
himself  valued  most  highly.  The  generation  is  gone,  which 
was  bred  to  the  same  intellectual  heritage  and  met  the  lightest 
hint  with  native  comprehension.  For  us  only  the  strono- 
effort  of  imaginative  sympathy  can  reconquer  the  lost  ground. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE   LUCK  OF  PYLOS 

The  first  episode  in  the  History  which  presents  features 
apparently  inexplicable  on  the  supposition  that  Thucydides  is 
•working  on  his  avowed  plan,  and  certainly  not  fully  explained 
by  any  hypothesis  yet  advanced  by  modern  criticism,  is  the 
story  of  the  occupation  of  Pylos.  We  shall  first  give  an 
outline  of  the  narrative,  in  which  we  shall  merely  summarize 
or  abbreviate,  refraining,  with  all  the  Thucydidcan  caution 
we  can  muster,  from  throwing  any  colour  over  it.  We  shall 
include  those  parts  of  the  story  in  which  the  unexplained 
factor  is  evidently  at  work,  excluding  details  which  present 
no  difiiculty.  A  few  introductory  words  are  necessary  to 
describe  the  situation  which  immediately  precedes  our 
episode. 

The  History  has  reached  the  opening  of  the  seventh  year  of 
war  (B.C.  425).  In  consequence  of  the  check  which  the 
Pelononnesian  arms  had  suSered  in  Acamania,  following 
upon  the  failure  of  Demosthenes'  daring  plan  of  campaign 
in  the  same  region,  a  lull  had  fallen.  The  first  heat  of 
conflict  was  over ;  at  Athens,  as  at  Sparta,  discouragement  had 
strengthened  the  party  of  peace.  Year  by  year  the  suffering 
peasants  must  crowd  into  the  plague-stricken  city,  when  word 
came  that  the  irresistible  army  of  invasion  was  mustering 
fit  the  Isthmus  ;  and  year  by  year  trudge  sadly  back  to 
find  the  seared  vestiges  of  ruin  in  trampled  cornfield,  in 
uptom  vine  and  olive,  and  blackened  homestead.  In  the 
early  summer  evenings,  when  the  invader  had  crossed  the 
pass  above  Acharnae,  knots  of  ragged  and  dejected  figures 
would  gather  on  the  noi-thward  slopes  of  the  Acropolis,  and 
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you  might  have  heard  husky  voices  debating  whose  farm 
■was  that,  which  was  marked  by  the  ugly  red  glow,  yonder, 
on  the  foot-hills  of  Parncs.  The  Acharnians  of  Aristophanes 
was  produced  at  the  Lenacan  Festival  in  February  of  (.his  year. 
The  poet's  genial  sense  of  the  clean  healthful  ncss  ami  beauty 
of  life  on  the  country  farms  in  happier  do,ys  had  enforced  the 
strong  sanity  of  his  appeal.  He  attempted  to  turn  the  current 
of  blind  exasperation  against  the  invader  into  the  channels 
that  made  for  peace.  It  is  no  good,  he  told  the  poor  fellows, 
to  grind  your  teeth  at  the  wicked  Spartans ;  the  thing  to  do 
is  to  stop  the  war.  Some  of  the  real  Acharnians  must  have 
been  convinced ;  for  the  good  Nikias  and  his  friends  were 
returned  in  some  force  at  the  elections  in  April.  True,  the 
war-party  had  insisted  that  the  operations  in  Sicily  must 
be  seen  through,  and  forty  ships  were  sent  to  relieve  the 
small  squadron  already  in  the  western  seas.  But  Sicily  was 
far  away ;  and  it  was  understood  that  this  expedition  was 
to  'put  an  end  to  the  war  in  that  region',  and  to  give  the 
fleet  the  benefits  of  exercise.^  From  this  point  wo  will  take 
up  the  text  of  the  narrative  and  follow  it  closely  with  just 
th-e  necessary  abbreviation.*  We  shall  draw  attention  in  the 
notes  to  certain  expressions  which  the  reader  is  asked  to  bear 
in  mind. 

The  fleet  sailed  for  Sicily  under  the  command  of  Em-ymedon 
and  Sophocles,  with  orders  to  put  in  by  the  way  at  Cofcyra, 
whore  the  democratic  and  philathenian  party  who  held  the 
capital  were  reduced  nearly  to  starvation  by  the  depredations 
of  the  exiles  ensconced  on  Mount  Istone.  With  the  fleet  went 
Demosthenes,  who  '  though  since  his  retreat  from  Aearnania 
he  held  no  official  command,^  was  at  his  own  request,  instructed 
to  make  use  of  the  fleet,  if  he  so  wished,  about  the  coasts  of 
the  Peloponnese ', 

As   the    squadron   rounded   the  southern  promontory  of 

»  iii.  115.  i. 

'  iv,  2  £f.    The  passages  within  inrorted  commas  are  translated,  without 
abbreviation  or  addition. 
'  Ho  was  genor&i  elect,  but  would  not  enter  oh  oiSce  for  some  months. 

Q  3 
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^lessenia,  news  came  that  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  had  stolen 
a  march  on  them  and  was  already  at  Corcyra.  Eurymedon 
and  Sophocles  were  anxious  to  push  on.  Demosthenes,' 
however, '  urged  them  to  put  in  first  at  Pylos  and  do  what 
was  necessary  before  proceeding  on  their  voyage.  The  - 
generals  objected,  but  it  so  chanced  that  a  storm  came  on 
which  drove  the  fleet  into  Pylos.^  Demosthenes  began  at 
onco  to  urge  that  the  position  should  be  fortified ;  this,  he 
said,  was  the  object  he  had  had  in  view  when  he  accompanied 
the  fleet.  He  pointed  out  that  there  was  great  abundance  of 
timber  and  stones,  and  that  the  position  was  naturally  strong, 
while  the  country  for  a  considerable  distance  round  was,  like 
the  place  itself,  uninhabited.  Pylos  is  about  forty-six  miles 
from  Sparta,  and  lies  in  the  land  which  was  formerly  Messcnia ; 
it  is  now  called  Koryphasium  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  The 
generals  replied  that  there  were  plenty  of  desert  promontories 
round  the  Peloponnese,  which  Demosthenes  might  occupy  if 
he  wanted  the  public  money  to  be  wasted.  But  Demosthenes 
thought  that  this  particular  spot  had  special  advantages. 
There  was  a  harbour  at  hand,^  and  the  Messoniaus,  whoso 
ancient  home  this  had  been  and  who  spoke  the  same  dialect 
as  the  Lacedaemonians,  could  do  them  much  harm  from  such 
a  base ;  and  further  they  would  be  a  trusty  garrison. 

'  The  generals  would  not  listen  to  him ;  no  more  would  the 
soldiers,  when  he  proceeded  to  impart  his  plan  to  the  oflicers. 
Hence,  the  weather  being  unfit  for  sailing,  he  was  compelled  to 
remain  idle ;  until  the  soldiers  themselves,  having  nothing  to 

^  iv,  3.  1  avTL\ey6vTwv  5J  rcara  tvx^,v  X'^ifton'  intycvvptevos  Kar^i/fyKe  ros  vavs  if 
rTjv  UvXov.  The  large  and  deep  bay  of  Navarino  is  partly  closed  by  the 
narrow  island  of  Sphacteria  which  lies,  with  a  length  of  2 J  miles,  along  its 
mouth,  leaving  a  narrow  channel  to  the  north,  and  a  wider  to  the  south. 
The  north  channel  is  dominated  on  its  further  side  by  the  deserted  peninsula 
of  Pylos,  the  circumference  of  wliich  is  naturally  defended  by  inaccessible 
cliiTs  except  for  a  small  distance  at  the  north  end  (whore  a  sandy  isthmus 
joins  it  to  the  mainland),  and  for  a  somewhat  longer  extent  on  its  south 
and  south-west  shores. 

^  The  anchorage  was  close  to  Pylos  at  the  north-west  corner  of  what  is 
now  the  lagoon  of  Osmyn  Aga.  At  this  date  the  lagoon  was  navigable  and 
formed  an  inner  chamber  north  of  Kavarino  Bay,  and  partly  cut  off  from  it 
by  a  sand-spit. 
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do,  were  seized  with  an  impulse  ^  to  fortify  the  position.  So 
they  set  about  the  work ;  and,  being  unprovided  with  iron 
tools  for  stone-cutting,  they  brought  rocks  which  they  picked 
out  and  put  together  as  they  happened  to.  fit.  Whore  mortar 
was  required,  for  want  of  buckets,  they  carried  the  mud  on 
their  backs,  bending  double  to  form  a  resting-place  for  it,  and 
lodging  their  hands  behind,  to  keep  it  from  falling  off.  By 
every  means  in  their  power  they  hurried  on,  so  as  to  complete 
the  parts  most  open  to  attack,  before  the  Lacedaemonians 
should  ari-ive,  the  position  being  in  most  places  so  strong 
already  that  no  wall  was  needed.  The  Lacedaemonians  were 
just  then  celebrating  a  festival^;    and,  besides,  when  they 

.  heard  the  news  they  made  light  of  it,  thinking  that,  when 
they  did  go  out,  they  could  easily  take  the  place  by  assault, 
even  supposing  the  Athenians  would  wait  to  meet  them. 
They  were  also  somewhat  delayed  by  their  army  being  still 
in  Attica.  In  six  days  the  Athenians  finished  the  fortification 
on  the  land  side  and  at  other  points  -where  it  was  most 
required.  They  then  left  Demosthenes  with  five  ships  to 
defend  it,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  hastened  on  their 
voyage  to  Corcyra  and  Sicily.'  ^ 

'  The  Peloponnesian  army  in  Attica,  on  hearing  of  the 
occupation  of  Pylos,  retreated  homewards  in  haste;  for  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  especially  King  Agis,  saw  that  this 
occupation  touched  them  closely ;  and  further,  the  invasion 
having  been  made  early,  while  the  crops  were  still  green, 
they  wore  running  short  of  provisions  for  the  soldiery,  and 
bad  weather  had  come  on  with  a  severity  unusual  at  that 

'  season,  and  distressed  the  expedition.  Thus  many  things 
coincided  to  hasten  their  retreat  and  to  make  this  invasion 
very  short.     They  had  stayed  in  Attica  only  a  fortni"ht.' 

"When  the  army  reached  home,  the  Spartiates  raised  the 
country-side  and  started  to  the  rescue  of  Pylos.     The  rest  of 

'  iv.  4.  1  ipftf)  hlirfCTf  irfpiaraaiv  hcTefxlaat  rh  x<»P'OV.  Wo  omit  ntptaTaaiy, 
the  moaning  of  which  is  doubtful. 

'  iv.  5.  1  iopTr/v  Tico  tTvxov  ayovTtt.  'Eruxof  denotes  the  coincidence  of  two 
events  with  the  implication  that  tho  coincidence  was  unilosigned,  or 
accidental.     Often  this  implication  is  not  felt  at  all. 

'  iv.  5.  2  Tars  5J  v\(iom  vaval  ruy  Is  rijv  Kipxvpav  vKovv  Kai  Si/teXiav  finflyovTo. 
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the  LacedaemoBians  "were  slower  to  move,  having  but  just 
returned  from  another  expedition.  They  sent  round  a  summons 
to  their  allies  in  all  quarters,  and  recalled  their  fleet  from 
Corcyra.  It  'reached  Pylos,  unperceived  by  the  Athenian 
fleet  at  Zakynthos'.^  On  their  approach  Demosthenes  sent 
two  of  his  five  ships  to  summon  'Eurymedon  and  the 
Athenians  in  the  fleet  at  Zakynthos '  to  come  to  him,  as 
Pj'los  -was  in  danger.  They  came  in  all  haste.  The  Lacedae- 
monians vrere  preparing  for  a  combined  attack  by  sea  and 
land, '  expecting  to  capture  -with  ease  such  hastily  constructed 
■works,  defended  by  so  small  a  garrison.'  They  intended  to 
block  the  fairway  of  the  two  entrances  to  the  harbour  with 
lines  of  ships,  so  as  to  exclude  the  Athenian  flect,^  '  unless 
indeed   they    should   have  taken  Pylos   before'   it  arrived. 

^  The  fleet  of  Eurymedon,  last  mentioned  as  leaving  Pylos  for  Corcyra 
and  Sicily.  Zakynthos  is  the  firet  port  of  call  on  the  route  northwards, 
about  seventy  miles  from  Pylos. 

-  There  has  been  much  controversy  on  the  question  v^hieh  wore  the  two 
channels  to  be  blocked.  My  own  opinion  is  (i)  that  in  this  part  of  the 
narrative  '  the  harbour '  means  tho  present  lagoon  of  Osmyn  Aga ;  (a)  that 
the  sand-spit  separating  this  lagoon  from  Navai-ino  Bay  reached  nearly  to 
Pylos,  leaving  only  one  narrow  entrance  just  under  Pylos;  (3)  that  tho  two 
channels  to  be  blocked  wore  the  two  approaches  to  this  entrance,  viz.  tho 
Sphagia  channel,  between  tho  north  end  of  Sphactoria  and  the  south  shoro 
of  Pylos,  Rnd  tho  channel  between  the  north-east  corner  of  Sphacteria  and 
tho  end  of  the  sand-spit.  Tho  object  of  blocking  both  these  approaches, 
instead  of  the  one  entrance  (between  Pylos  and  the  sand-spit),  was  obviously 
to  keep  open  communications  with  the  Spartans  on  tho  island.  If  tho 
entrance  only  had  been  barred,  tliey  would  have  been  isolated.  I  also 
believe  that  Thucydides'  informant  in  the  first  narrative  (tho  siege  of 
Pylos)  was  one  of  the  defenders  of  Pylos,  who  would  naturally  moan  by 
'the  harbour'  the  lagoon,  just  under  Pylos,  which  was  his  centre  of 
interest ;  and  that  tho  informant  in  the  second  narrative  (tho  capture  of 
Sphacteria)  was  a  different  person,  much  better  at  describing  localities, 
who  had  personally  fought  over  the  island  on  the  day  of  its  capture.  His 
centre  of  interest  was  Sphacteria,  and  by  'tho  harbour'  he  indisputably 
meant  Kavarino  Bay,  where  tho  Athenian  fleet  then  was.  Thucydides 
never  found. out  that  there  were  really  two  harbours,  owing  to  the  curious 
duplication  of  the  sites  :  two  harbours,  each  with  two  approaches,  in  the 
o:io  case  at  the  two  ends,  in  tho  other  on  the  two  sides  of  ono  end,  of  tho 
same  island.  The  only  new  point  in  this  view  is  tho  identification  of  tho 
nvo  channels ;  the  rest  is  taken  from  the  valuable  papers  of  Mr,  Grundy 
{J.  H.  S.  svi)  and  Mr.  Burrov/s  (J.  H.  S.  xviii). 
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They  landed  a  strong  party  on  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  occupying  it.  Pylos,  which  had  no 
knding-plaee  towards  the  open  sea,  would  thus  be  completely 
isolated.  They  thought  'they  would  probably 'carry  the 
position  by  siege,  without  a  sea-fight  or  any  danger,  as  it 
was  unprovisioned  and  had  been  occupied  with  little  prepara- 
tion '. 

Demosthenes  drew  up  his  three  remaining  ships  under 
shelter  of  a  stockade  at  the  south-east  comer  of  his  defences. 
The  sailors  he  armed  as  best  he  could,  mostly  with  shields  of 
wicker-work,  '  For  there  was  no  means  of  providing  heavy 
armour  in  an  uninhabited  spot;  and  even  these  arms  they 
only  obtained  from  a  thirty-oared  privateer  and  a  light  boat 
belonging  to  some  Mossenians  who  just  then  arrived  on  the. 
scene.^  These  Messenians  proved  to  include  about  forty 
heavy-armed  men,  whom  Demosthenes  used  with  the  rest.' 

Then  follows  a  detailed  account  of  Brasidas'  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  force  a  landing  on  Pylos  by  running  his  ships 
ashore.  The  description  concludes  with  the  reflection :  '  It 
was  a  singular  turn  of  fortune  ^  that  Athenians  should  be  on 
land,  and  that  land  Laconian,  repelling  an  attack  from  the 
sea  by  Lacedaemonians ;  while  Lacedaemonians  on  ship-board 
wore  trying  to  effect  a  landing  on  their  own  soil,  now  hostile 
to  them,  in  the  face  of  Athenians.  For  in  those  days  it  was 
the  great  glory  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  be  an  inland  people 
superior  to  all  in  land  fighting,  and  of  the  Athenians  to  be 
sailors  and  the  first  power  by  sea.'  This  observation  is 
echoed  again  after  the  battle  which  followed  between  the  two 
fleets  in  the  harbour.  The  Peloponnesians  had  at  the  moment 
neglected  the  precaution  of  closing  the  entrances.'  The 
Athenian  fleet,  reinforced  by  a  few  guard-ships  from  Nau- 
pactos  and  three  Chians,  sailed  in  and  knocked  them  into  bits, 
following  up  the  pursuit  to,  the  point  of  attempting  to  tow 
off  from  the  shore  some  ships  which  had  not  been  launched. 

'  iv.  9.  1  Vlfaarjvioiv  . .  .  oJ  irvxov  irapayfyd/itvoi.  iirXtrai  tc  twv  JiUixtnjviuy 
TOUToiv  u)s  TtfftrapaicovTa  (yivovTo. 

'  iv.  12.  8  Is  TovTO  vtpUan]  ij  rixv  wore  . ,  . 

^  iv.  13.  4  oirt  d  Si(vori$rj<7av,  ipip^ai  Tout  tarKovs,  irvxov  iroiijocu'Te?. 
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The  Lacedaemonians  ran  down  into  the  water  to  save  them, 
and  a  fierce  struggle  ensued.  Thus  '  the  usual  methods  of  war- 
fare of  the  two  combatants  were  interchanged.  For  in  their 
excitement  and  dismay  the  Lacedaemonians  were  (one  might 
almost  say)  fighting  a  sea-battle  from  land,  while  the  Athenians 
as  they  were  winning  and  were  desirous  to  follow  up  their 
present  good  luck  to  the  furthest  point  fought  a  land- 
battle  from  ships'.^  So  ended  the  fii'st  round  of  hostilities 
at  Pylos. 

In  shortening  the  above  narrative  we  have  intentionally 
brought  into  prominence  a  series  of  suggestions  which  are  any- 
thing but  conspicuous  in  the  long  story  as  it  stands  in  the  text, 
We  have  cut  away  the  mass  in  which  they  are  embedded  and 
left  them  clumsily  sticking  out,  so  that  no  one  can  miss  them. 
Probablj'  thousands  of  readers  have  passed  them  without 
attention,  and  yet  carried  away  just  the  impression  which 
they  ought  to  convey.  That  impression  is  that  the  occupation 
of  Pylos^ — the  fii'st  step  to  the  most  decisive  success  achieved 
by  Athens  in  this  war — was  the  most  casual  thing  in  the 

VMVM. 

'  The  fleet,  bound  as  it  was  for  Sicily,  with  instnictions  to  call 
on  the  way  at  Corcyra,  where  it  was  urgently  needed,  would 
never  have  put  in  at  Pylos,  if  a  storm  had  not '  hy  chance '  ^ 
driven  it  to  shelter.  The  generals  in  command  could  not 
imagine  why  the  position  should  be  occupied ;  and  when 
Demosthenes  tried  to  convince  the  troops,  he  failed.  It  was 
owino-  to  the  accidental  continuance  of  bad  weather  that  from 
sheer  want  of  something  to  do  'an  impulse  seized'  the 
soldiers  to  fortify  the  place.  The  undertaking  was  so  un- 
e:v:pected  that  no  tools  had  been  provided;  the  walls  were 
patched  up  somehow  with  rocks  and  mud.  They  had  time  to 
finish  it  because  the  Lacedaemonians  at  home  were  just  then 
celebrating  a  festival.     A  singularly  happy  improvisation  on 

^  iv.  14.  8  0ov\6ncmi  ry  irapoiar)  tvxji  w5  i-rrl  -nXfiarov  iiTf((\6eTr. 

-  Observe  that  the  note  of  accident  is  clearly  sounded  at  the  outset  in 
Kara  ri^qv  (not  trvxf)  and  below  in  bpnij  iyinfire.  Later  the  fainter  sug- 
gestion ofiiyxov  suffices  to  sustain  it. 
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the  part  of  Fortune  ;  iDut  there  is  more  to  come.  Just  •when 
reinforcements  and  a  supply  of  arms  are  urgently  needed  by 
the  extemporized  garrison,  a  couple  of  piratical  craft  come 
bearing  down  the  wind  from  the  north.  They  turn  out, 
oddly  enough,  to  be  Messenians  with  forty  hoplites  aboard 
and — how  very  fortunate ! — a  supply  of  spare  arms.  When, 
finally,  the  Peloponnesians  at  the  critical  moment  neglect 
a  precaution  vital  to  their  plan,  and  leave  the  garrison  of 
Sphacteria  cut  off  on  the  island,  we  feel  that  Fortune  has 
filled  the  cup  of  the  Athenians  almost  overfull.  To  crown 
all,  in  her  whimsical  way,  she  reverses  the  rOlcs  of  the 
combatants,  and  sets  the  sailors  fighting  on  land  and  the 
landsmen  by  water.  ^ 

We  observe,  too,  that  if  Fortune  favoured  the  Athenians, 
they  wore  also  helped  by  an  extraordinary  series  of  stupid 
mistakes  on  the  Lacedaemonian  side.  When  the  news  first 
reached  Sparta,  the  Lacedaemonians  at  home  could  not  see, 
what  Agis  saw  clearly  enough,  that  the  capture  of  Pylos  was 
a  serious  incident.  They  also  thought  they  could  easily 
capture  the  position;  though  they  might  have  remembered 
that  Sparta  was  notoriously  incompetent  in  siege  operations, 
and  that  the  revolted  helots,  who  were  not  backed  by  the 
first  sea-power  in  the  world,  had,  in  a  similar  extemporized 
stronghold  at  Ithome,  held  them  at  defiance.  When  they  saw 
the  position,  they  were  equally  confident  of  taking  it  with 
ease.  They  expected  to  exclude  the  Athenian  fleet  by  closing 
the  entrances,  and  so  to  avoid  a  sea-battle  altogether,  llaey 
landed  troops  on  the  island,  and  then  by  neglecting  to  close 
the  entrances  left  them  cut  ofi" — and  this,  though  they  knew 
the  Athenian  fleet  was  close  at  hand  and  were  expecting  its 
arrival.  When  it  did  arrive,  their  own  fleet  was  not  even 
clear  of  the  beach  and  arrayed  for  battle.  This  series  of 
blunders  is  hardly  less  remarkable  than  the  series  of  accidents 
on  the  Athenian  side. 

We  may  admit,  however,  that  it  is  not  incredible  that 
Spartans  should  be  exceedingly  stupid.  The  difficulty  arises 
over  that  pai't  of  the  narrative  which .  is  more-  concerned  with 
the  Athenians.    Can  we  accept  this  as  a  simple  and  natural 
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account  of  what  really  happened?  The  moment  we  turn 
back  on  it  in  a  critical  mood,  we  find  that  it  is  full  of 
ohscurities,  gaps,  incoherencies,  which  cry  out  for  explanation. 
^\hen  we  laok  stiU  closer,  wo  remark  two  further  points.  One 
is  that  some  of  these  obscurities  can  bo  removed  by  carsful 
comparison  of  one  part  of  the  naiT.ative  with  another,  so  that 
we  can  piece  together  an  hypothesis  to  fill  the  gaps,  from . 
evidence  supplied  by  Thucydides,  but  not  used  by  him  for 
this  obvious  purpose.  The  other  is  that  we  have  not  here,  as 
at  other .  places  in  the  Histoiy,  a  mere  odd  assortment  of 
obscui-ities  ;  •  but  aU  ■  the  omissions-  contribute '  to  one  effects 
What  is  left  out  is  whatever  would,  explain  the  motives-  and 
designs  of  the  principal  actors  ;  what  is  put  in  and  emphasised 
is  eveiy  accident  and  every  blunder,  of  the  enemy,  that 
favoured  the  occupation.  There  is  hardly  a  sentence  in.  the 
whole  story  which  is  not  so  turned  and  so  disposed  as  to 
make  us  feel  that  design.. countcd...£or. nothing  and  luck  for- 
everything.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  questions  which  these 
omissions  and  incoherencies  leave  unanswered.. 

First,  we  may  ask  whether  it  is  pi'edible  that  Demosthenes 
should  not  have  explained  sooner  to  Eurymcdon  and  Sophocles 
'the  object  he  had  in  view,  when  he  accompanied  the  ileet'. 
The.' details,  of-  this  plan  are  not  disclosed  till  .the  latest 
.  possible  moment  in  the  nan-ative.'  When  he  first  asked  the 
generals  to  put  in' at  Pylos,  he  is  said  to  have  requested 
them  '  to  -  do  what,  was  necessary  before  proceeding  on  their 
voyage'.  They  refused.  Then  followed  the  storm  and  drove 
them  into  Pylos.  '.Not  tiU  this  note  of  accident,  has  been 
sounded  are  we  allowed  to  know  - '  what  was  necessary '. 
Then,  as  if  the  .sight  of  Pylos  for  the  first  time  suggested  the 
planj  Demosthenes  points  out  .,the  natural  strength  of  the 
position.  The  general's,  as  if  they  had  never  had  such  a  plan 
before  them.  Say  that  there  are  plenty  of  desert  promontories, 
if  Demosthenes  wants  to  waste  the  public  money  on  occupying 
them.  Demosthenes  urges  that  this  one  has  special  advantages, 
and  produces  his  trump,  card — the  Messenians.  In  the  next 
sentence  we  are  told  that  he  failed  to  convince,  any  one  what- 
ever.   By  this  arrangement  of  the  story,  Demosthenes'  design 
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is  before  our  minds  for  the  least  possible  time.  It  is  not 
disclosed  until  in  the  first  place  it  is  firmly  .fixed  in  our 
thoughts  that  the  fleet  is  hastening  to  Corcyra,  and  in  the 
second  place  Fortune  has  intervened  decisively  to  hinder  its 
iournoy ;  and  when  it  is  disclosed,  it  is  immediately  (as  it 
were)  effaced  again  by  the  statement  that  the  disclosure  had 
no  effect  on  any  one.  We  are  left  with  the  impression  that 
Demosthenes  had  not  explained  the  whole  thing  to  the  gene- 
rals before  tl-e  storm  occurred,  and  pressed  on  them  all  the 
advantages  he  mentions  later.  No  wonder  they  objected  to 
doing  '  what  was  necessary  \ 

In  the  second  place,  if  the  generals-  were  so  blind  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  place  that  they  regarded  the  occupation 
as  a  waste  of  public  money,  we  may  naturally  ask  what 
occurred  to  make  them  change  their  minds  and  allow 
Demosthenes,  after  all,  to  remain  ?  A  Poloponnesian  fleet  of 
sixty  sail,  as  against  their  own  forty,  was  already  in  their  path. 
Why  did  they  detach  five  ships  and  leave  them  with  Demo- 
sthenes, while  they  '  hastened  on  their  voyage  to  Corcyra  and 
Sicily '  1  Did  Demosthenes  appeal  to  the  irregular  commis- 
sion which  licensed  him  to  '  use  the  fleet,  if  he  wished,  about 
the  coasts  of  the  Peloponneso '  ?  But,  if  he.  did  so,  he  was 
overmled;  for  we  are  definitely  told  that  no  one  would  listen 
to  him.  No ;  the  occupation  of  Pylos  was  •  the  purest  of 
accidents.  The  building  of  the  defences  was  a  schoolboy  frolic, 
begun  (in  schoolboy  language)  for  a  lark,  to  break  the  tedium 
of  kicking  heels  and  whistling  for  a  wind.  It  kept  them 
amused  for  six  days,  till  the  gale  dropped.    For  all  we  are  told, 

■  besides  this  piece  of  mudlarki.ng,  nothing  whatever  occurred"  in 
the  interval  to  change  the  opinion  of  the  responsible  officers. 
Yet,  without  a  syllable- of  explanation,  we  learn  that  they 
detached  five  ships — one-eighth  of  their  strength— to  garrison 

"the  deserted  promontory,  and  themselves  'hastened  on  their 
voyage  to  Corcyra  and  Sicily'.  'SDid  they  expect  that  Demo- 
sthenes with  no  provisions  ^  and  a  sinallj  insufliciently.  armed 
force  would  hold  Pylos  till  they  came  back,  or  did  they 
mean  to  leave  their  fellow  citizens,  for  whoso  lives-  they  were 

'  iv.  8.  8  alrov  re  ov«  ivuvroi. 
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responsible,  to  a  certain  fate  1     What  -would  they  say  to  the 
Athenian  people  when  they  returned  from  Sicily  ? 

When  vre  road  on,  however,  we  learn  from  a  side-allusion 
to  '  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Zakynthos '  that,  so  far  from  '  hasten- 
ing to  Corcyi-a  and  Sicily ',  they  were,  after  at  least  ten  days' 
or  a  fortnight's  interval,^  still  only  seventy  miles  away,  at  the 
nearest  port  of  call.  This  change  of  plan  is  not  even  directly 
recorded,  much  less  explained.  Yet  it  means  that  the  generals 
pitched  their  sailing  orders  to  the  winds,  loft  Corcyra  to  the 
imminent  peril  of  starvation  or  capture  by  as.iault,  and  en- 
dangered the  advanced  squadron  in  Sicilian  waters  which  tliey 
were  sent  to  reinforce.  Examples  were  not  wanting  to  warn 
them  that  in  such  circumstances,  a  failure  or  even  a  reverse, 
meant  certain  prosecution  and  death,  if  ever  they  set  foot 
rgain  in  Athens.  Yet  they  took  the  risk — all  because  of  the 
mudlarks ! 

Om*  purpose,  however,  is  not  to  attack  the  veracity  of 
Thucydides,  but  to  understand  his  method.  Without  enlarging 
upon  the  obscurities  of  this  episode,  we  have  said  enougli  to 
prove  that  some  explanation  is  needed.  It  is  now  clear  that 
the  story  of  Pylos,  from  first  to  last,  is  so  treated  as  to 
convey  the  suggestion  that  it  was  all  a  stroke  of  lucJc.  It  is 
also  clear  that,  unless  Eurjrmedon  and  Sophocles  were  out  of 
their  minds,  some  elements  in  the  situation  of  a  less  fortuitous 
nature  have  been  omitted  or  left  almost  out  of  sight. 

Almost,  but  not  entii-ely.  The  reader  may  have  felt  that, 
although  the  narrative  indicates  no  connexion  between  the 
two  references  to  the  Messenians,  some  connexion  there  must 
have  been.  One  of  the  exceptional  advantages  of  Pylos  to 
Demosthenes'  mind  was  that  it  was  the  ancient  home  of  the 
Messenians,  whose  knowledge  of  the  local  dialect  would  give 
them  peculiar  facilities  for  distressing  the  Spartans.  The  point 
is  just  mentioned  and  dropped.  Six  chapters  later,  a  Messenian 
privateer  with  arms  and  reinforcements  anives  in  the  nick  of 

^  The  time  needed  for  news  to  reach  Sparta  and  be  forwarded  to  Agis  in. 
Attica ;  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  of  invasion,  and  after  thai,  for  word 
to  be  sent  to  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  at  Corcyra,  and  for  these  to  come  south. 
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time.  These  Messenians  were  (though  Thucydides  does  not 
mention  it)  the  exiles  -whom  the  Athenians  had  established  at 
Naupactos,  their  naval  base  near  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf.  We  remember  now  that  in  the  previous  year  Demo- 
sthenes had  been  co-operating  with  these  very  Messenians  in 
the  Aotolian  and  Acam.anian  campaigns.  Moreover,  in  one  of 
the  battles  he  had  employed  them  to  play  off  a  trick  on  his 
Doric  antagonists.'^  The  accent  of  his  JTcsscnian  friends  wa.s 
now  again  to  eoino  In  useful.  And  when  the  sentin.'l  on 
PyloH  reported  that  a  couple  of  sail  were  standing  in  from 
the  direction  of  Naupsictos,  wo  fancy  Demosthenes  was  not 
surprised  when  they  turned  out  to  have  forty  hoplites  aboard 
and  a  stock  of  spare  shields  in  the  casemates.  Can  we  avoid 
the  inference  that  the  selection  of  Pylos  was  not  so  casual 
after  all,  that  Demosthenes  had  learnt  all  about  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  position  from  his  Messenian  allies  the  year 
before  ?  Further,  must  we  not  conjecture  that  Eurymedon, 
not  daring  to  leave  more  than  iive  ships  behind,  since  the 
Peioponnesian  fleet  would  almost  certainly  be  recalled  south 
and  meet  him,  sent  an  urgent  message  to  Naupactos,  describing 
the  position  of  Demosthenes  and  telling  the  Messenians  to 
send  a  fast  ship  with  such  reinforcements  and  spare  arms  as 
they  could  produce  without  a  moment's  delay.  The  con- 
jecture is  confirmed  by  the  later  statement  ^  that  some  guard- 
ships  from  Naupactos  joined  the  fleet  while  still  at  Zakynthos. 
Eurymedon  may  have  meant  to  wait  there  within  call  till 
Demosthenes'  force  should  have  been  replaced  by  a  sufiicient 
garrison  of  Messenians,  and  then  to  reunite  his  fleet  and 
pi'oceed  to  Corcyra  and  Sicily.  But  why  arc  we  left  to  fill 
all  these  blanks  by  conjecture  ? 

'  iii.  112 :  'At  the  iSrst  dawn  of  day  he  fell  on  the  Ambrakiots;  who  were 
still  lying  where  tboy  had  slept,  and  who  so  far  from  knowing  anything  ot 
what  had  happened,  thought  his  men  were  their  own  comrades.  For 
Demosthenes  had  taken  care  to  place  the  Messenians  in  tlie  front  rank  and 
desired  them  to  speak  to  the  enemy  in  their  oion  Doric  dialect,  so  putting' the  out- 
posts off  their  guard,  since  it  was  still  dark  and  their  appearanee  could  not 
be  distinguished.'  This  connexion  has,  of  coiurse,  been  remarked  by  other 
writers. 

'  jv.  13.  1. 
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Moreover  it  is  implied  that  Demosthenes  knew  that  the 
Athenian  fleet  was  still  close  at  hand  -when  ho  needed  to 
be  rescued;  and  this  seems  to  prove  that  when  Eurymedon 
ajid  Sophocles  left  him,  they  arranged  with  him  that  they 
should  stop  at  the  nearest  possible  port.  If  that  is  so,  to 
describe  Eurymedon's  fleet  on  leaving  Pylos  as  'hastening 
to  Corcyra  and  Sicily'  is,  at  least,  misleading.  But  here, 
at  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  intention  to  mislead,  since  the 
contradiction  with  what  follows  is  patent.  Wo  can  only 
conclude  that  Thucydides'  mind  is  for  some  reason  so  bent 
on  regarding  the  occupation  of  Pylos  as  a  mere  casual 
episode  in  a  '  voyage  to  Corcyra  and  Sicily ',  that  this 
phrase  slips  out  at  a  place  where  the  context  certainly 
contradicts  it  by  implica.tion.  Such  a  lapse,  in  so  careful 
a  writer,  is  by  itself  sufEcienl  evidence  of  a  preoccupied 
mind. 

TVe  have  here,  in  fine,  a  narrative  which  is  unlike  any 
earlier  part  of  Thucydides'  story.  Hitherto  he  has  told  a 
plain  tale,  lucid,  intelligible,  natural.  Now  we  find  an 
episode  in  which  facts  of  cardinal  importance  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  events  are  left  unmcntioned,  and  indispensable 
links  are  wanting.  If  the  missing  facts  and  connexions  were 
within  the  author's  knowledge,  why  are  they  omitted?  If 
they  were  not,  we  might  at  least  expect  that  he  would  avow 
his  ignorance  and  draw  some  attention  to  the  blanks,  instead 
of  passing  over  them  as  if  he  were  unconscious  of  their 
existence. 

The  question  then  is  this :  Why  has  Thucydides  represented 
the  occupation  of  Pylos  as  the  merest  stroke  of  good  luck, 
undertaken  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  deliberate 
calculationj  and  furthered  at  every  turn  of  events  by  some 
unforeseen  accident  1 

The  simplest  of  all  answers  would  be  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  so  it  was.  Accidents  do  happen ;  and  there  certainly  was 
a  considerable  element  of  luck.  No  one  can  foresee  the 
occurrence  of  a  storm.  The  festival  at  Sparta  was  a  coinci- 
dence— though  we  note  by  the  way  that  it  was  not  a  festival 
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sufficiently  important  to  prevent  the  army  of  invasion  from 
being  absent  in  Attica.  The  Messenian  privateer  might 
conceivably  have  come  by  accident — though  the  supply  of 
sparo  arms  on  so  small  a  vessel  is  certainly  odd.  And  so 
on.  But  all  this  does  not  explain  the  blanks  and  incohcren- 
cies  we  have  noticed ;  and  it  is  fair  to  add  that  every  additional 
accident  increases  the  strain  on  our  belief.  As  soon  as  -we 
reject  this  first  answer,  we  have  admitted  that  Thucydides — 
for  whatever  reason— is  not  telling  the  story  just  as  it  hap- 
pened and  just  as  we  should  tell  it.  There  is  some  unexplained 
factor  at  work,  something  of  which  we  have  not  yet  taken 
account. 

The  solutions  that  have  been  .offered,  when  the  problem 
before  us  has  been  faced  at  all,  fall  under  two  heads.  We 
are  told  either  that  Thucydides  is  '  moralizing '  on  the  un- 
certainty of  v/ar,  or  that  he  is  actuated  by  some  personal 
feeling  of  'malignity'  and  indulging  it  in  detraction.  The 
first  of  these  hypotheses  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  grave  chai-ge 
against  him  as  a  man  of  sense ;  the  second  is  a  still  graver 
charge  against  his  moral  character. 

It  is  true  that  the  uncertainty  of  war  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  topics  in  the  speeches ;  and  small  wonder  that  it  is 
so.  Thucydides'  generation  lived  through  a  life-and-death 
struggle  waged  almost  continuously  for  twenty- seven  years. 
A  nation  at  war  is  always,  more  or  less,  in  a  fever ;  ^  when 
the  nation  is  intelligent  and  excitable  by  temperament,  and 
the  war  is  close  at  home,  the  fever  will  run  high.  For  these 
twenty-seven  years  no  Athenian  mind  was  ever  quite  at  rest. 
Not  a  record  or  document  of  this  period  but  we  find  in  it 
the  mark  of  this  unhealthiness,  of  nerves  on  the  strain  with 
watching,  of  the  pulse  which  beats  just  too  fast.  Every 
capricious  turn  of  good  or  ill  luck  in  the  struggle  sent  a  thriU 
through  their  hearts.  But,  can  we  think  that  Thucydides 
would  deliberately  distort  the  facts  of  the  occupation  of  Pylos, 
solely  in  order  to  illustirate  the  truth  that  accidents  will 
happen?  The  question  hai-dly  needs  an  answer.  No  man 
of  common  intelligence  could  say  to  himself,  '  In  order  to 

'■  Cf,  ii.  8  ^  T«  a\\fj  'F.?i\As  anaaa  fifriapos  5>'  iwiovaaiv  ruiv  irpuiToiv  iroA.eW. 
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slio'w  how  uncertain  are  the  chances  of  war,  I  will  describe 
a  series  of  events  not  just  as  tJiey  happened,  but  with  the 
causal  links,  which  would  show  that  the  events  were  not 
fortuitoxis,  disguised  and  almost  sujjpressed.'  There  were 
plenty  of  real  instances  of  good  and  ill  luck.  What  need 
of  this  perverse  invention  of  a  spurious  one? 

Plainly,  then,  this  is  not  a  case  of  '  moralizing ';  there  is 
some  other  reason;  and  so  we  fall  back  on  the  hypothesis 
of  '  malignity  ■*.  The  malignity  could  only  be  directed  either 
against  Cleon,  whose  exploit  at  Sphacteria  followed  ou  the 
occupation  of  Pylos,  or  against  Athens.  There  is,  on  this 
supposition,  some  personal  grudge,  against  the  hated  political 
opponent,  or  against  the  city  which  banished  Thucydides. 

With  regard  to  Cleon,  this  hypothesis  will  not  fit  the  facts. 
The  occupation  of  Pylos  was  the  exploit  not  of  Cleon,  but  of 
^  Demosthenes.  For  Demosthenes,  the  only  soldier  of  genius 
whom  the  Athenians  could  match  with  Brasidas,  Thucydides 
consistently  shows  a  marked  admiration.  The  capture  of 
Pylos  was  his  master-stroke,  and  there  was  no  motive  for 
belittling  the  achievement.  Cleon  does  not  appear  till 
later,  when  he  goes  to  the  scene  of  action  and  co-operates 
in  the  capture  of  Sphacteria.  Malignity  against  him  might 
be  fully  satisfied  either  by  representing  that  subsequent 
operation  as  favoured  by  fortune  or  by  attributing  aU  the 
skill  involved  in  its  success  to  his  colleague,  Demosthenes. 
Thucydides  actually  does  both  these  things — whether  from 
malignity  or  because  he  thought  it  was  true,  is  no  matter 
for  our  present  problem.  But  a  personal  grudge  against 
Cleon  could  not  be  satisfied,  or  be  in  question  at  all,  in  the 
earlier  nan-ative  of  the  seizure  of  Pylos. 

Was  it,  then,  a  grudge  against  Athens  that  moved  him? 
Did  he  hate  the  city  which  condemned  him  to  banishment 
for  his  failure  at  Amphipolis,  and  desire  to  represent — or 
rather  to  misrepresent — her  most  successful  feat  in  the  war  as 
a  mere  stroke  of  luck  ?  This,  wo  believe,  is  an  hypothesis 
which  is  now,  reluctantly  and  with  many  attempts  at  pallia- 
tion, allowed  to  pass  current.  It  cannot  be  so  easily  and 
certainly  dismissed  as  the  other  suggestions.     It  is  a  possible 
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motive— possible,  at  least,  to  some  men— and  it  ^vould  account 
for  those  facts  -we  have  hitherto  considered.  We  cannot  at 
this  point  finally  disprove  it ;  the  facts  which  it  will  not 
account  for  have  yet  to  be  discussed.  But  we  do  not  J)elicve_ 
that  any  one  who  knows  Thucydides  is^J-eaHy satisfied. with 
imputing  to  him  a  motive  which,  candidly  described,  is 
dishonourable,  ignoble,  mean.  The  imputation  does  not  fit 
in  with  our  general  impression  from  the  rest  of  the  History. 
If  there  is  any  one  who  is  satisfied  with  it,  we  will  ask  him 
to  read  once  more  the  story  of  the  retreat  from  Syracuse. 
Wero  those  pages  written  by  a  man  who  hated  Athens  and 
triumphed  in  her  fall? 

We  cannot  think  of  any  other  motive  which  could  have 
induced  Thucydides  deliberately  to  represent  as  fortuitous 
a  series  of  events  which  WSTufter  some  reflection,  can  see  to 
have  been  in  groat  measure  designed.  We  next  observe  that 
the  supposition  of  '  malignity '  is  itself  based  on  the  tacit 
assumption  that  Thucydides  is  writing  from  the  same  stand- 
point, and  handling  his  story  on  the  same  methods,  as 
a  modern  historian.  If  a  modern  had  written  the  narrative 
of  Pyloa,  we  could  say  with  the  highest  degree  of  moral 
certainty,  that  the  distortion  was  deliberate  and  the  motive 
must  be  at  least  dishonest,  if  not  ignobly  personal.  Hence 
we  assume,  unconsciously,  that  Thucydides'  motive  must 
have  been  of  this  sort.  In  our  eagerness  to  hail  him  as 
'  a  modern  of  the  moderns ',  we  thought  we  were  paying  him 
a  compliment ;  but  now  the  epithet  turns  out  to  carry  with 
it  a  ijaost  damaging  accusation.  If  we  decline  to  regard 
Thucydides  as  a  modern,  and  recur  to  our  thesis  that,  being 
an  ancient,  he  must  have  looked  at  the  course  of  human 
history  with  very  difierent  eyes  from  ours,  it  seems  that  an 
alternative  explanation  may  yet  remain. 

The  suggestion  which  we  would  put  forward  is  that 
Thucydides  thought  ho  really  saw  an  agency,  called '  Fortune ', 
at  work  in  these  events.  When  we  say  '  chance  favoured  the 
designs  of  Demosthenes  '^  of  course  we  mean,  not  that  any  of 

'  BU17,  nut  ofQncce  (1900),  p.  429. 
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the  accidents  had  no  natural  causej  but  only  that  they  were 
such  as  could  not  have  been  foreseen.  But  have  we  any 
ground  for  saying  that  this,  and  nothing  more,  was  what 
Thucydides  would  have  meant  ? ' 

TVe  will,  for  the  moment,  leave  the  notion  of  Fortune 
without  precise  definition.  It  is  enough  to  take  a  belief  in 
Fortune  as  meaning  a  belief  in  any  non-natural  agency,  which 
breaks  in,  as  it  were,  from  outside  and  diverts  the  current  of 
events,  without  itself  being  a  part  of  the  series  or  an  effect 
determined  by  an  antecedent  member  of  it.  Now,  we  have 
ah-eady  pointed  out  that  human  actions  are  not  to  be  fitted 
into  such  a  series.  Their  only  causes — if  we  are  to  speak  of 
causes  at  all — are  motives,  each  of  which  is  itself  uncaused 
by  anything  precedurg~it  in  time ;  allhuman  motives  are 
absolute  '  bejjinnings  of  motion '.  A  view  of  the  universe  in 
which  this  irruption  of  free  human  agency  is  tacitly  assumed 
is  at  any  i-ate  illogical  if  it  denies  the  possibility  of  similar 
irruptions  into  the  course  of  Nature  by  non-human  agencies. 

But  we  can  go  further  than  this.  We  observed  that 
Thucydides  had  no  word  at  all  for  *'  cause '  in  our  sense. 
From  the  fact,  among  others,  that  instead  of  discussing  the 
causes  of  the  war-,  he  thought  he  had  completely  accounted  for 
its  origin  when  he  had  described  the  grievances  (alriai)  of  the 
combatants,  it  appeared  that  it  was  not  only  the  word  that 
was  missing,  but  the  concept.  Having  no  clear  conception  of 
cause  and  effect,  he  cannot  have  had  any  clear  conception  of 
a  universal  and  exclusive  reign  of  causal  law  in  Nature.  In 
criticizing  Professor  Gomperz  we  denied  that  Thucydides 
conceived  the  course  of  human  affairs  as  '  a  process  of  Nature 
informed  by  inexorable  causality ',  or  as  having  anything  in 
common  with  such  a  process.  We  may  now  further  deny  that 
he  could  have  thought  of  the  processes  of  Nature  themselves 
as  informed  by  causality,  in  our  modern  sense — the  sense, 
namely,  that  every  event  has  a  place  in  one  total  series  of  all 

'  That  Thucydides  would  havo  mesnt  just  what  wo  mean  is  commonly 
as^ur.ied,  as  for  instance  by  Mr.  Forbes,  Introduction  to  Book  I  (p.  xxxii) : 
•  Chance  (that  is,  the  operation  of  unknown  causes)  is  strong,  the  future  is 
hard  to  fore^eo,  hope  is  dangerous ;  wo  must  look  facts  in  the  face,  whether 
we  like  them  or  not,  and  "  think  it  out ".' 
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events,  and  is  completely  determined  by  previous  events,  and 
so  on  backv7ards  into  infinity;  and  that  this  is  true  of  the 
future  as  well  as  of  the  past.  By  an  alria,  in  nature  as  in 
man,  Thucydides  does  not  mean  a  member  of  such  a  series, 
but  a  free  agency,  a  '  beginning  of  motion ',  an  incursion  of 
fresh  oj'iginal  power.  If  this  is  so,  there  was  nothing  whatever 
in  his  view  of  the  universe  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  extra- 
ordinary intervention  on  the  pai-t  of  some  undefined  non-human 
powers.  We  shall  presently  see  that  his  language  elsewhere 
implies  that  such  a  possibility  was  admitted  by  him. 

That  Thucydides  had,  on  the  contrary,  a  quite  definite 
notion  of  causal  law  is  commonly  taken  for  granted,  or 
actually  asserted.  M.  Croiset,^  for  instance,  after  contrasting 
Thucydides  with  his  predecessors,  continues :  '  De  la  sa 
conception  de  I'histoire.  Si  les  faits  sont  lids  par  des  lois 
permanentes  et  ndcessaires,  la  connaissance  des  causes  et  des 
effots  dans  le  passd  pent  faire  prdvoir  le  retour  des  memes 
effets,  produits  par  les  memes  causes,  selon  la  rfegle  des  choses 
humaines  (xora  rb  avOpdirewv).'  This  passage  suggests  that 
Thucydides  based  his  conception  of  history  on  a  belief  in 
permanent  and  necessary  laws,  connecting  events  in  such 
a  way  that  frovi  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  present  state  of 
tite  world  the  future  could  be  predicted  with  certainty.  If 
this  is  true,  it  of  course  excludes  the  operation  of  Fortune. - 
Let  us,  however,  examine  the  passages  to  which  M.  Croiset 
refers  in  his  note,  as  the  foundation  of  the  above  statement. 

The  first  is  as  follows :  '  For  recitation  to  an  audience, 
perhaps  the  absence  of  the  "  mythical "  will  make  these  facts 
rather  unattractive  ;  but  it  will  be  enough  if  they  are  judged 
useful  by  those  who  shall  wish  to  know  the  plain  truth  of 
what  has  happened  and  of  the  events  which,  according  to  the 
course  of  human  things,  are  likely  to  happen  again,  of  the 

•  Croisot,  Hist,  de  la  lit.  grccgue,  iv.  113. 

^  Wo  may  note,  by  the  way,  that  if  Thucydides  thought  this,  he  had 
diacovored  a  truth  of  wliioh  Aiistotlo  was  ignorant.  The  whole  Aristotelian 
doctrine  of  Possibility  rests  on  the  logical  thesis  that  propositions  which 
rofor  to  future  ovonts  (e.g.  '  there  will  be  a  battle  to-morrow ')  are  neither 
true  nor  false,  because,  unless  the  future  wore  undetermined,  'nothing 
would  happen  by  chance '  {anii  rvxis)  and  all  deliberation  would  bo  futile. 

H  3 
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sa^ne,  or  mnjucTi  tJie  same,  tsoH  as  these.'  ^  What  Thucydides 
here  has  in  his  mind,  we  know  from  the  other  passage  to 
which  M.  Croiset  refers.*  Thucydides  is  there  explaining 
why  he  gives  an  account  of  the  outbreak  of  plague  at  Athens. 
'Others  may  say,  each  according  to  his  judgement,  whether 
he  be  physician  or  layman,  from  what  it  probably  arose, 
and  assert  that  whatever  he  considers  were  the  agencies  of 
so  gi-eat  a  change,  iuere  sufficient  to  acquire  looiver  to  {pro~ 
(luce)  the  transformation-^  But  I  shall  say  what  it  was- 
like  when  it  happened;  and  I  shall  set  forth  the'things  from 
v:!dch;  if  it  should  ever  come  on  aijain,  one  vjho  considers 
them  inigJd  .lest  be  able,  knowing  them  beforehand,  to 
recognize  it  %vithout  fail._  I  fell  ill  myself,  and  I  saw  with 
my  own  eyes  otliors  sufTering.' 

Thucydides  will  record  the  symptoms  of  the  plague,  from 

personal   observation,. .  so  that  posterity  may  reco^gnize  the 

disorder  if'  it  should  break  out  again.     This-  is  all  ho  thinks 

useful.. .  .He   hints   that  the  guesses   of  physicians   are  not 

worth  -much  more  than  those  of  layme^i,  about  the  '  agencies 

responsible'  which. they  consider  were  'sufficient  to  acquire 

•powep',  to  (produce)  such  a  transformation '.    -Had  the  man 

who  wjote  that  phrase  anything  in  his  mind  remotely  re- 

-;sembling- the. modern  notion  of  cause  and  causal  law?  '  The 

,  phrase  is  the  very  contradiction  of  it.     The  notion  it  conveys 

i'is  that  of  ah  unknown,  probably  an  unknov/ablo,  something, 

; -responsible  for  the  plague,  and  from  time  to  time  acqui/ring 

1  enough  power  to  produce  an  outbreak.     Thucydides.  rejects 

all  attempts  to  scrutinize  the^  nature -of  this  something,  and 

does  not  even  directly   comrnit  himself  to   a    belief  in  its 

existenpe.     H-e   will   confine  himself  to  describing  what  her 

actually   saw  and:  suffered.     He"' hints  that  other   people, 

*  i.  22.  4  .  .  .  /ra2  Tuir  )xt\K6rro)v  vori  oufts  Karh  ri  divBp&neiOV  rotoirm/.  itai 
Tfipa/nXilfftanf  tu€c6<u, 

•'  ii.  -48.  3. 

'  KtykToi .  . .  Tai  alriat  affrtva!  vciixi^d  roaavTr)^  jjifTaPoKrjs^  lKavi,s  (Tvai  Urafuif 
h  ri  fii-aa-niffai  axw.  The  editors  suspect  interpolation  in  this  portentous 
phrase  ;  tut  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  text.  aiWo  cannot  be  rendered 
'  cause '  without  misleading.  It  is .  something  held  '  responsible ',  arid 
credited  vrith  poicer. 
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docioi-s  and  laymen  aliko,  would  do  well  to  follow  his  exr 
ample.  The  doctors  would  see  in  the  plague  the'  operation 
of'  something  '  div5.ne  ' ' ;  laymen  would  more  definitely 
.ascribe  -it  to  the  onslaught  of  malignant  spirits  or  offended 
gods.  Some  undoubtedly  connected  it  with  the  curse  which 
attached,  to  the  A|maeonid' Pericles.^  Others  again  would ^ 
murmur  that  they  had  always  said  harm  would  come  of 
allowing  the  homeless  peasants  to  camp  out  in  the  Pelargikon, 
against  the  warning  of  an  ancient  oracle. 

In  the  former  passage,  likewise,  Thucydides  is  not  thinking 
of '  necessary  and  permanent  laws  '  in  the  sequence  of  events. 
He  is  moix'ly  reflecting  that  other  wars  will  happen  in  the 
future.'  Other  '  events  of  the  same,  or  7)ivxh  the  same,  sort ' 
will  occur,  'according  to  the  course  of  human  things  '.^  This 
last  phrase  is  ambiguous.  It  might  mean  'so  far  as  man 
can  foresee',  'in  all  human  probability  ' — a  phrase  which  is 
least  likely  to  be  on  our  lips  when  we  have  in  our  thoughts 
a  clear  conception  of  non-human  '  inexorable  causality  '. 

We  are  too  apt  to  take  the  few  sound  observations  of 
nature,  made  by  the  Greeks  at  that  date,  as  a  proof  that, 
they  conceived  nature  as  universally  ruled  by  law.  Thucy- 
dides notes,  for  instance,  that  'it  seems  (of,  is  thought),  to 
be  possible  for -an  eclipse  of  the  sun  to  happen  only  -at  the 
time  of  a  new  moon'*;  and  again,  that  when  the  moon  is 

*  Mr.  Forbes  (Thue.  I,  Intr;>d.  p.  xxvii)  riglitly  observes  that  'a  rematk- 
ablo  pos.sngo  in  Thucydides'  contemporary,  the  piiysician  Hippocratts, 
shows  that  we  must  not  arguo  too  hastily  from  a  rejection  of  superstitio-js 
explanations  of  particular  phenomena.  Speaking  of  a  malady  prevalent 
among  some  of  tho  Scytliians,  lie  says  :  of  lilv  oZv  Imxiijp'oi  riji'  mrtrjv 
irpo/JTi&iaffi  Otaif  Kal  aiPot/Tat  Tovrovs  tovs  avOpw^ovs  Kal-TrpoaKWiov<Tt,  SfSoiKurfs 
irepi  ye  JoLVtwv  (Kaffrot,  fftol  Si  koX  airy  Soku  vavTa  rd  T^aSia  Oeta  (Tvai  xai 
TttAXa  iravTaf  Kai  ouSJj/  trepov  trlpov  6ei6TtpQV  ovSl  dv0panriv'^(poVt  dWci  iravTa 
ipidTa  Kai  -savrtx  Qua:  tKaarov  5J  e^**  'pvav  Tuiv  roiovTojv  xai  oib^v  dvev  <f>ijatoi 
yiyitTai. . ,  . '  ^ 

'  See  ii.  58,  59,  whore, -just  after  describing  ^the  severity  of  the  plague, 
Thucydides  says  that  the  Athenians,  hard  pressed  at  onco  by  (i)  the  \\-ar, 
and  (a)  the  plague,  (i)  blamed  Pericles  for  tho  war  and  (a)  thought  their 
misfortunes  liad  come  on  tliem  '  on  his  account'  {St'  Ixitvov).     Cf.  ii.  64.  1. 

'  '  Nach  dem  L.iufo  menschlicher  Dinge ' — Classen,  acf  foe. 

•  ii.  28  vovfi.r]v!<{  KarA  ae\rii>rjy,  Sianep  ical  nivov  ZoKtl  thai  ylyvtaSai  Smariv, 
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eclipsed,  it  is  full.^  He  inferred,  moreover,  that  eclipses 
could  not,  as  superstitious  men  like  Nikias  supposed,  give 
prognostications  of  coming  events.  But  between  an  isolated 
obser^-ation  and  inference  of  this  sort  and  a  general  conception 
of  law  in  nature  there  -was  a  gulf  -which  many  centuries  of 
labour  had  yet  to  fill.  In  the  case  of  earthquakes,  Thucydidcs 
had  no  sufficient  scries  of  observations  on  which  to  base  an 
inference.  Consequently,  with  admirable  good  sense,  lie 
records,  without  expressing  or  implying  any  belief  or  dis- 
belief of  his  own,  the  one  fact  of  which  ho  was  certain, 
namely,  that  '  they  were  said  and  thought  to  bo  signs  of 
coming  events  '.^ 

.Again,  when  ho  is  insisting  in  his  introduction  that  the 
Peloponnesian  Wai-  was  the  greatest  in  recorded  history, 
he  thinks  it  worth  while  to  point  out  that  it  was  not 
inferior  to  previous  wars  in  the  number  of  earthquakes, 
eclipses/  droughts,  famines,  plagues,  and  other  such  con- 
vulsions of  nature  which  accompanied  it.  Similar  phenomena 
had  been  reported  of  previous  wars,  but  this  hearsay  was 
too  scantil}'  confirmed  by  ascertained  facts.  '  It  noxu  became 
•not  irxredible,'  ho  says,  'for  all  these  things  came  wpon 
the  GreeJcs  at  the  same  time  with  this  war.'*  An  unpre- 
judiced reader  of  this  passage  must  draw  several  conclusions. 
In  the  first  place  Thucydides  feels  no  distinction  between 
famines  and  plagues  on  the  one  hand,  and  eclipses,  earth- 
quakes, and  droughts  on  the  other.  To  us  it  seems  easy 
to  connect  the  former  class  with  a  state  of  war,  and  absolutely 
impossible  to  connect  the  latter.     Second,  he  saw  no  reason 

»  rii.  50. 

«  ii.  8.  3. 

"  His  putting  in  'eclipses'  shows  that  he  did  not  understand  why  the 
sun  is  not  eclipsed  at  every  new  moon,  oi'  the  moon  every  time  it  is  full.  He 
thought  eclipses  were  more  /'equent  at  times  of  war  and  did  not  know  why. 
Ct  Plut.  Kic  ixiii  <5  73p  vpZros  aacpiaraTov  re  vivToiv  KoX  OappaXiinaTOV  Trtpl 
oiXr/i't]!  KaTavyaajjuv  Koi  axias  Kdyov  (h  ypaipflv  KaraOiiifvos  'Ava^aydpas  out'  airii^ 
^v  ToAcuJi  oCtc  o  \6yo!  tvSofoj  &K\'  ix&ppr^ot  «ti  koX  8i'  iKlyoiir  «ol  lur  (vKa0(laf 
TLVus  ^  TTiaTfOis  PaSl^ojv. 

*  i.  23.  8  TO  T€  Trpirtpov  iico^  piiv  Xiyupuva,  Ipycp  SI  avaviiirffov  PfPcuai/ttva 
ovx  dmaTa  Karlarrj,  aetai^uiv  rt  vipi ....  touto  yip  viyra  luri.  rovSe  toD  iroKlnov 
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in  the  nature  of  things  why  events  of  either  class  should  not 
bo  more  frequent  at  times  of  war  in  Greece,  and  ho  thought 
the  evidence  pointed  to  tho  fact  that  they  wore.  Third, 
if  ho  -was  thinking  at  all  of  any  sort  of  cauaal  connexion 
between  wars  and  (for  instance)  droughts,  he  must  have 
attributed  droughts  to  causes  of  a  sort  which  find  no  place 
in  modern  science.  Fourth,  he  shows  his  usual  good  sense 
in  merely  recording  that  these  occurrences  apparently  came 
at  tlta  same  time  {&ixa.),  without  committing  himself  to  any 
specific  connexion  between  them.  In  fine,  he  sliows  a  com- 
pletely scientific  spirit,  and  also  an  equally  complete  destitu- 
tion of  a  scientific  view  of  nature.  In  tho  former  respect 
ho  is  superior  to  the  man  who  sacrifices  to  a  volcano  or  prays 
for  rain.  In  the  latter  he  is  not  so  far  advanced  as  a  modern 
peasant  who  is  just  educated  enough  to  feel  that  there  can 
be  no  connexion  between  his  seeing  four  magpies  and  some  one 
else  having  a  child,  Thucydidcs  will  not  icorsh  ip  the  in- 
scrutable agencies  responsible  for  convulsions  of  Nature ; 
but  he  cannot  rule  out  the  hypothesis  that  such  ageneies 
exist  and  may  '  acquire  power '  to  produce  the  convulsions 
coincidently  with  a  war  in  Greece.  He  refrains  from  dog- 
matizing on  either  side ;  regarding,  we  may  suppose,  the 
current  belief  that  malevolent  spirits  were  responsible  for 
such  outbreaks,^  as  an  incautious  and  unverified  explanation. 
M.  Croiset  has,  in  our  opinion,  slipped  into  a  fallacy  which 
is  so  common  in  the  written  history  of  thought  that  it  seems 
to  deserve  a  name  of  its  own.  We  will  call  it  the  Modernist 
Fallacy.  It  takes  several  kindred  shapes.  In  the  present 
case,  its  formula  is  as  follows :  '  If  a  man  in  the  remote  past 
believed  a .  certain  proposition,  he  also  believed  aU  that  we 

•  Porph.  dd  Abst,  ii.  40  %v  ykp  8^  koX  toCto  t^s  iKylarr^i  p\a$r]i  t^s 
dni  rniv  Kaicoip-jSiv  Zaijiivoiv  Otrlcv,  Sti  auTol  oltioi  fiyviiieiioi  tuiv  irtpl  Trjr 
■y^x  TTaOTiiAarav,  oTov  Kotiuiv,  !i,(popiav,  aitffituv,  aiximv  xal  ruiv  iftoiaiv  .  .  . 
The  belief,  seriously  untortaiued  by  this  intolligont  writer,  has,  of  course, 
flourished  to  our  own  time  in  civilized  countries.  We  remember  an  article  in 
tho  Spectator,  in  which  tho  writer  argued  that  an  o.irtliquako  in  the  West 
Indies  was  designed  by  God  to  stimulate,  soismological  rosoarch.  Neither 
tho  editor  nor  the  readers  seem  to  have  been  conscious  of  any  difficulty  or 
impiety  iu  this  opinion. 
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have  since  discovered  to  te  implied  in  that  proposition.' 
Thucydides  believed — who  ever  did  not?— that  events  of 
'  the  same,  or  much  the  same,  sort '  recur.  Therefore,  he  must 
have  had  a  full  and  conscious  belief  in  permanent  and  neces- 
sary laws  of  cause  and  effect,  conceived  as  we  conceive 
them. 

Thucydides'  notion  of  Fortune  may  be  more  closely  defined 
by  comparison  and  contrast  with  the  opinions  of  the  hardest 
and  clearest  thinker  among  his  contemporaries.  Socrates,  • 
j.ccording  to  his  friend  Xenophon,^  believed  that  omens  were 
signs  £i-om  the  gods  or  'the  spiritual'  (rb  haiixoviov),  and 
recommended  the  use  of  divination  to  determine  actions  of 
which  the  future  results  could  not  be  foreseen.  Those  who 
refused  to  employ  divination  in  such  matters  were,  ho  said, 
as  much  '  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit '  {laiiiovav)  as  those  who 
did  employ  it  in  cases  where  ordinary  human  judgement 
(yici^i])  vrould  have  sufficed.  He  'demonstrated'  that  men 
who  supposed  that  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
happened  'by  some  sort  of  constraints'  (tlo-Iv  Aj^dyxats)  were 
fools.  He  asked  (as  Thucydides  might  have  asked)  whether 
'  they  thought  they  had  by  this  time  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  human  things,  that  they  should  turn  to  think  about  such 
matters,  neglecting  v»'hat  is  human  and  theorizing  about  the 
divine '.  Could  they  not  see  that  it  was  impossible  for  men 
to  discover  such  things?  Those  who  most  prided  themselves 
on  their  theories  disagreed  with  one  another  like  so  many 
madmen  quarrelling  over  their  various  delusions.  Did  they 
expect,  when  they  knew  about  divine  things  and  by  what 
sort  of  constraints  ^  they  happen,  to  be  able  to  make  winds 
and  rains  when  they  pleased  ?  Or  were  they  content  merely 
to  know  how  these  things  happened  ? 

The  language  here  attributed  to  Socrates  is  religious;  he 
speaks  of  '  the  divine '  and  '  the  spiiitual '  (demonic).  His 
view  is  that  human  events  are  determined  partly  by  '  fore- 
sight' {yvajiT])  and  partly  by  the  agency  of  gods  or  spirits^ 

^  Xen.  Mem.  i.  1. 

'  'AvayKats  as  the  context  shows,  moans  '  constraints ' ,  such  as  a  mngician 
claims  to  exercise  in  rain-making. 
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Foresight  must  be  used  to  the  utmost ;  but  when  it  fails,  -we 
ought  to  resort  to  divination,  the  only  means  of  discovering 
the  intentions  of  the  other  set  of  agencies.  Thucydides,  -when 
lie  is  expressing  his  own  opinions,  does  not  speak  of  'the 
divine',  but  merely  of  Fortune  {Tvxn)-  I^ut  both  men  are 
alike  in  contrasting  the  field  of  ordinary  human  foresight 
{yvmij-ri)  with  the  unknown  field,  which  lies  beyond  it,  of 
inscrutable,  non-human  powers,  whether  wo  call  these  gods  and 
spirits  or  simply  Fortune.  This  antithesis  is  more  frequently 
in  Thucydides'  thoughts  than  any  other  except  the  famous 
contrast  of  '  word '  and  '  deed '.  The  two  factors— -yroj/x?;, 
human  foresight,  purpose,  motive,  and  Tu^?/,  unforeseen  non- 
human  agencies — <livide  the  field  between  them.  They  are 
the  two  factors — and  the  only  two — which  determine  the 
course  of  a  series  of  events  such  as  a  war ;  neither  Socrates 
nor  Thucydides  thinks  of  natural  law.  One  speaker  after 
another  in  the  History  dwells  on  the  contrast  between  a 
man's  own  yva>fj.r)  over  which  he  has  complete  control,  and 
Fortune  over  which  he  has  no  control  at  all.^  Men  may 
be  ruined  by  fortune  (rats  Tvy^ais),  but  if  they  are  steadfast 
in  purpose  (yvdnais),  they  have  shown  themselves  true 
men.^  Pericles^  says  that  human  designs  and  the  issues  of 
events  alilce  take  a  course  which  is  hard  to  discern ;  '  and 
hence  we  commonly  regard  Fortune  as  responsible  for  what* 
ever  falls  out  contrary  to  calculation.'  Of  the  plague,  Pericles 
says*  that  it  was  the  only  thing  that  had  so  far  happened 
in  the  course  of  tho  war  '  beyond  any  man's  expectation'.  He 
knows  he  is  hated  the  more  because  of  it ;  *  but  this  is  not 
fair  unless  he  is  to  be  given  credit  for  unforeseen  success  as 
well.     '  Divine  things  (ra  haLtJ^ovLa)  must  be  borne  as  a  matter 

^  iv.  64.  1  e.g.  (Hormocrates)  /ii/SJ  /impfa  ^AovixSJi  f/yuuBai  r^r  re  oUelas 
■yvi^ijs  iiiolcas  airroxpaTup  ehai  xal  rJ!  ovk  ap^ai  IvxV  '•  ^^-  ''8.  2  ov  yip  ol6v  rt 
a/M  TTji  T  ImOvii'iM  Kat  T^s  Tuxi?'  Tuv  aiiriiv  iitotus  Ta/uav  ytviaSai. 

2  i.  87.  2  (roloponnosi.in  generals). 

'  i.  140.  1  ivSixerai  yelp  rds  (vH(popAs  tuiv  irpayn&Toiv  oix  ^Cffov  d/ia^u);  xo'P?"'" 
fl  ital  th  Siavolai  rod  Mpirnov  8i'  Zirtp  xai  rfjv  yixrjv,  Stro  av  rrapA  Kuyov  fv/j^3, 
fl^Qafifv  tuTtaaOai, 

*  ii.  C4. 

•  Owing  to  the  Alcmaeonid  curse,  see  p.  101. 
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of  necessity.'  He  does  not  argue  that  the  plague  cannot  he 
his  fault ;  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  'divine  thing'  -which  he  could 
not  be  expected  to  foresee.  He  may,  of  course,  be  talking 
do-tvn  to  his  audience;  in  using  the  phrase  to.  bai/j-ovLa  he 
probably  is  doing  so.  But  what  proof  is  there  that  he  did 
not  think  of  the  outbreak  as  a  stroke  of  some  unknown 
power,  which  it  would  be  rash  to  call  by  any  more  definite 
name  than  '  Fortune '  ? 

There  is  no  need  to  multiply  instances.  An  examination 
of  all  the  important  passages  where  this  contrast  occurs  ^  has 
convinced  us  that  Thucydides  does  not  mean  by  '  Fortune ' 
simply  '  the  operation  of  unknown  (natural)  causes ',  the 
working  of  ordinary  causal  law  in  the  universe.  He  is 
thinking  of  extraordinary,  sudden  interventions  of  non-human 
agencies,  occurring  eEpecially  at  critical  moments  in  warfare, 
or  manifest  from  time  to  time  in  convulsions  of  Nature.  It  is 
these  irruptions,  and  not  the  normal  sway  of  '  necessary  and 
permanent  laws ',  which  defeat  the  purposes  of  human  yvu>ij.rj, 
i  and  together  with  yr/w/xTj  are  the  sole  determinant  factors  in 
a  series  of  human  events.  The  normal,  ordinary  course  of 
I^ature  attracts  no  attention  and  is  not  felt  to  need  explana-l 
tion  or  to  be  relevant  in  any  way  to  human  action.  When  I 
he  speaks  of  the  future  as  uncertain,  he  means  not  merely 
that  it  is  unknown,  but  that  it  is  undetermined,  and  that 
human  design  cannot  be  sure  of  completely  controlling  human 
events,  because  other  unknown  and  incalculable  agencies  may 
at  any  moment  intervene. 

TThat  were  the  possible  alternatives  in  an  age  which  lacked 
the  true  conception  of  universal  causality  ?  There  were  two, 
and  only  two  :  Fate  and  Providence.  But  both  of  these  were 
mythical,  and  associated  with  superstition.  Fate,  the  older, 
vaguer,  and  less  personal  of  the  two,  was  conceived  under  the 
aspect  of  veiled  and  awful  figures :  the  three  Moirai,  Ananke, 
Adrasteia.  It  was  thus  that  man  had  his  first  dim  apprehen- 
sion of  that  element  in  the  world  outside  which  opposes  the 
will  of  men  and  even  of  gods,  thwarts  their  purpose,  and 

^  The  references  will  be  found  in  Classen's  Introduction  to  Book  I,  p.  xUv. 
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beats  down  their  passion.  Later  ages  have  at  last  resolved 
this  inexorable  phantom  into  nothing  more— if  nothing  less- 
mysterious  than  the  causal  sequences  o|^La^_EutJ;his«elution 
lay  far  in  the  future ;  Thucydides'  contemporaries  could  con- 
ceive it  only  as  a  non-human  will— a.  purely  mythical  entity. 

The  other  alternative  was  Providence ;  but  any  conception 
of  Providence  less  anthropomorphic  than  the  will  of  Zeus 
or  the  agency  of  spirits  was  not  possible  as  yet.  The  notion 
of  a  supreme  Mind  intervening  once,  and  only  once,  to  bring 
order  into  chaos  had  been  reached  by  Anaxagoras ;  but  this 
suggestion,  so  disastrous  to  the  progress  of  thought,  was  not 
developed  till  Plato  took  it  up.  In  any  case  this  Mind  was 
merely  credited  with  an  initial  act  of  creation ;  it  did  not 
rule  the  world  which  it  had  ordered.  Thucydides,  moreover, 
as  we  saw.  Lad  probably  considered  and  rejected  Anaxagoras' 
philosophy.  And,  after  all,  the  'Mind  '  was  just  as  mythical 
as  Fate. 

The  word  '  Chance '  suggests  to  the  modern  educated  in- 
telligence something  utterly  impersonal;  we  think  at  once 
of  the  mathematical  theory  of  probability,  of  the  odds  at 
£f  gambling  table,  and  so  on.  But  we  must  remember  that 
the  current  name  for  'Chance'  in  Greek  was  the  name  of 
a  mythica,l  Person,  Tixj],  a  spirit  who  was  actually  worshipped 
by  the  supers  citious,  and  placated  by  magical  means.  The 
religious  spoke  of  '  the  Fortune  that  comes  from  the  divine ', 
and  believed  that  God's  will  was  manifest  in  the  striking 
turns  of  chance,  and  in  spite  of  appearances  was  working  for 
the  righteous.*  A  less  definite  belief  in  Fortune  as  a  divine 
or  spiritual  agency  was  thought  worthy  of  mention  by 
Aristotle.^  In  his  own  discussion  of '  what  comes  by  fortune  * 
or  '  spontaneously ',  Aristotle  starts  from  the  very  contrast  we 
have  noted  in  Thucydides — the  contrast  between  purpose  (no1>- 
Law)  and  chance.  Aristotle,  moreover,  has  no  belter  explana- 
tion of  Chance  than  one  which  involves  the  purposes  of 

'v.  104  ^Wo  Molians)  ■niarfvoiiev  ry  Tvxg  in  tov  Seiov  ni)  kKaacaiataBai,  on 
offiot  Ttpiii  ov  StKoiovs  ior&ixiOa, 

^  Fhys.  f  i.  100  b  5  ilal  S{  rtva  oTs  SoKct  tTvai  ahia  itiv  fj  Tiix"),  aS^Xos  !J 
ay$pamvi[i  iiavot<}  wr  S(T6y  ti  oIito  xal  taijxoviiiTtpov, 
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a  Tnythical  person,  called  Nature.  He  does  not  even  approacli 
to  the  conception  of  causal  law,  but  accounts  for  '  chance '  by 
the  crossing  and  conflict  of  these  imaginary  purposes.'  Thucy- 
dides,  who  either  had  never  considered  or  had  definitely 
rejected  the  notion  of  purposes  in  Nature,  was  even  less 
advanced.  He  had  no  explanation  to  give,  and  confines 
himself  to  the  most  non-committal  namo  for  these  invading 
agencies — '  Fortune '. 

The  recognition  of  non-human  agencies — however  unde- 
fined— as  responsible  for  observed  phenomena  is,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  a  metaphysical  belief.  It  is  not  a  scientific  belief, 
though  perfectly  consistent  mth  the  scientific  spirit  in  the 
then  state  of  physical  knowledge.  It  is  not  a  religious  belief; 
for  Thucydides  does  not  imply  that  these  powers  ought  to  bo 
worshipped  or  placated.  Nothing  remains  but  to  call  it 
mythical. 

,  To  recur  now  to  the  story  of  Fylos.  We  noticed  that  the 
series  of  lucky  accidents  on  the  Athenian  side  was  paralleled 
by  a  series  of  extraordinary  blunders  on  the  Spartan  side. 
In  the  former  series  Fortune  is  prominent  to  the  exclusion  of 
foresight  (yrcuftTj) ;  in  the  latter  we  see  successive  failures 
of  foresight  rather  than  the  intervention  of  Fortune.  These 
count  as  pieces  of  luck  from  the  Athenian  standpoint ;  but 
from  the  Spartans'  they  are  simply  errors  of  judgement.  This 
point  is  cleai-ly  made  in  the  subsequent  speech  of  the  Spartan 
envoys,  who  are  careful  to  remark :  '  We  have  not  come  to  this 
from  want  of  power,  nor  yet  from  the  pride  that  comes  when 
power  is  unduly  increased ;  but  without  any  change  in  our 
position,  we  failed,  in  judgement — a  point  in  which  the  position 
of  all  men  is  alike.'^  Thus  the  whole  naiTative  of  the  occu- 
pation illustrates  the  contrast  of  fortune  and  foresight. 
Fortune,  not  foresight,  has  exalted  the  Athenians ;  want  of 
■  foresight,  not  of  fortune,  has  depressed  the  Spartans. 
/  It  was  in  this  light  that  Thucydides  saw  a  series  of  events 

■  ■   ^  de  An,  434  a  31  tvaci.  tou  vavTa  viripx"  ''^  i>va(i,  ^  av/iirTiiitara  iarai  tSiv 
iVOia  rov. 
^  iv.  18.  2.    A  translation  of  this  speech  wili  ba  found  on  p.  111. 
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wiiich  began  ■with  a  striking  accident,  the  storm.  The 
element  of  real  luck  was  sufficient  to  suggest  a  belief  that 
Fortune  was  active  to  a  mind  predisposed  by  superstition  or 
some  other  cause  to  look  for  her  agency  just  here.  Thucydides 
was  not  superstitious ;  and  he  was  both  careful  and  acute. 
The  belief  accounts  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  narrative ;  but 
we  have  further  to  account  for  his  having  the  belief  at 
just  this  moment  in  Ida  story  so  strongly  upon  him  as  to  miss 
the  clues  in  his  informant's  report.  There  must  have  been 
something  which  positively  predisposed  him  to  see  Fortune 
at  work.  We  shall  explain  in  the  next  chapter  what  this 
something  was. 

Here  wo- need  only  add  that  the  psychological  phenomenon 
we  are  supposing  to  have  occurred  in  his  mind  is  closely 
analogous  to  what  might  occur  in  a  Christian  historian, 
narrating  from  incomplete  oral  information  a  critical  in- 
cident in  Church  history,  which  began  with  a  Tuiracle. 
Looking  from  the  outset  for  the  divine  purpose,  he  might 
easily  fail  to  bring  his  mind  to  bear  critically  on  the  in- 
dications which  showed  that  the  whole  series  of  events  could 
bo  explained  as  the  effect  of  purely  natural  causes ;  for 
we  know  from  daily  experience  that  a  belief  in  occasional 
interferences  on  the  part  of  Providence  can  co-exist  in  the 
same  educated  mind  with  a  conception  of  natural  causality 
immeasurably  clearer  than  any  that  Thucydides  could  have 
possessed. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  MOST  VIOLENT.  OF  THE  CITIZENS. 

In  this  chapter  we  propose  to  take  up  the  narrative  where 
■we  left  it  after  the  occupation  of  Pylos,  We  have  reached 
the  point  where  Cleon  comes  into  the  story.  "We  shall  mark 
the .  circumstances  of  his  entrance,  and  bring  together  the 
Other  episodes  in  which.  Thucydides  allows  him  to  appear 
before'  us.  The  h3rpothesis  of  '  malignity '  would,  not  account 
for  the  peculiarities  we  noted  in  the  earlier  naiTative  where 
Cleon  was  not  concerned ; -but  it.  is  not  finally  disposed  of 
as'  an  explanation  of  the  story  .of  Sphactefia,  where  Cleon 
is  very  much  concerned.  And  malignity  against  Athens 
as  a  'whole  still  stands  as  a  theoiy  alternative  to- the  view 
we  expre.ssed  in  the  last  chapter.  The  occupation  of  Pylos 
.was  not  an.  exploit  of  Cleon's  ;but  it  v/as  an  exploit  of  thoX, 
Athenians.  .  To  rcpl-esent  it  as  a  stroke  of  mere  luck  might" 
be  a  means  of  detra;cting  (at  the  expense,  by  the  way,  of 
De'mostbenes'  reputation)  from  the  glory  of  Athens.  Those-' 
imputations,  so  damaging  to.  Thucydides'  character,  so  im- 
probable as  they  seem  to  us,  are. still  not  disproved.  We 
resume  the  narrative,  then,  giving  as  before  an  abbreviated  . 
summary,  designed,  to  preserve  the  points'  which  seem  relevant 
to  our  problem.-  That  problem  is  to  discover,  if  we  can, 
something  in  Thucydides'  thoughts  about  these  transactions 
which  will  explain  how  he  can  have  been,- as  we  suggested,. 
positively  predisposed  to  see  the  work  of  Fortune  in  the  early 
part  of  them.  We  shall  find  an  influence  at' work  in  his 
mind,  the  nature  of  which  it  will  be  fairer  not  to  characterize 
until  we  have  laid  the  relevant  facts  before  the.  reader's 
judgement. 

The  news  came  to  L'acedaemon  that  the  Pcloponnesian  fleet 
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•was  sunk  or  captured,  and  that  four  hundred  and  twenty 
'Spartan  citizens  -with  their  attendant  helots  were  cut  off 
on  the  island,  under  close  watch  from  the  Athenian  ships 
cruising  perpetually  round  it.^  The  magistrates  were  sent 
to  the  scene  of  action,  that  no  time  might  be  lost..  They 
found  that  a  rescue  was  impossible.  Even  if  no  attack  were 
made,  starvation  would  speedily  reduce  the  garrison  of  a 
desert  island,  strewn  with  rocks  and  overgrown  through 
most  of  its  extent  with  forest.  They  obtained  a  truce  from 
the  enemy,  and  sent  envoys  to  Athens  with  overtures  of 
peace. 

The  envoys  addressed  the  Athenian  assembly  to  the  follow- 
ing effect:^ 

'  Men  of  Athens,  the  Lacedaemonians  have  sent  us  to  treat 
about  our  men  on  the  island,  and  to  persuade  you  to  such 
terms  as  ms.y  at  once  be  advantageous  to  you  and,  so  far  as 
the  case  allows,  save  our  honour  in  this  reverse.  If  we  speak 
at  some  length,  this  will  be  no  breach  of  our  national  custom. . 
For  though  it  is  not  our  way  to  use  many  words  when  a  few 
will  suffice,  we  can  me  more  when  there  is  an  opportunity 
to  effect  what  -is  wanted,  by  setting  forth  some  matters  that 
are  pertinent.  You  must  not  take  them  in  an  unfriendly 
way,-  or  "as  if  we  w o'e  schooling  your  dullness ;  but  think  of 
us  as  .putting  ycu  in  mind  of  what  you  know  already  to  be 
good  counsel. 

'You  have  the  opportunity  of  disposing  well  of  the  good 
fortune  wbich  now  is  with  you,  keeping  the  advantage  you 
have  won,  and  gaining  as'  well  respect  and  high  fame.  You 
may  escape  what  happens  to  men  when  .they  obtain  some 
good  which  is  out  of-  the  ordinary:  they  are  always  coveting 
more  in,  hope,  hecause  tlielr  present  good  fo^  tune  llkevAse  v:as 
unexpected.^  But  those  who  have  oftenest.  come  in  for  the 
up.s  and  downs  have  good  reason  to  be  above  all  mistrustful 
of  their  successes.    Your  city,  no  less  than. ours,  iday  very 

»  iv.  14. 5  ff 

?  iv.  17  ff.    Tho  first  iialf  of  tho  speech  is  translated  verbatim. 
'  iv.  17.  i  aid  yAp  tou  rKiovos  «Airi5i  iflyovTcu.  Sid  tu  koX  rd  itapuvra  iSax^ToK 
furu)(^aai. 
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■well  have  leamt  this  by  experience.  You  may  read  the 
lesson  again  by  looking  closely  at  our  present  misfortunes, 
•when  we  who  have  the  highest  repute  among  the  Hellenes 
come  before  you  and  here  make  requests  which  formerly  we 
thought  om-selves  more  in  the  position  to  grant.  But  note 
that  we  have  not  come  to  this  from  want  of  power  nor  yet 
from  the  pride  that  comes  when  power  is  unduly  increased  ; 
but,  without  any  change  in  our  position,  we  failed  in  judge- 
ment {yvdjiri) — a  point  in  which  the  position  of  all  men  is 
alike.  Therefore  you  too  have  no  reason  to  think,  because 
your  city  is  now  strong  in  itself  and  in  its  new  acquisitions, 
that  the  hand  of  Fortune  (to  r^y  T^xjis)  also  will  always  bo 
on  your  side.  Wise  men  find  safety  in  setting  down  their 
gains  to  uncertainty — it  is  they  who  will  meet  misfortunes 
too  with  sober  foresight^-and  know  that  war  docs  not  wait 
upon  a  man's  choice  of  this  or  that  enterprise  to  take  in  hand, 
but  goes  a,3  the  chances  (al  rvxai),  here  or  there,  may  lead. 
Such  men  are  least  of  all  likely  to  trip ;  and  not  being  elated 
by  confidence  that  their  footing  in  the.  struggle  is  sure,  they 
will  be  most  disposed  to  end  it  in  the  hour  of  their  good 
fortune.  And  this  is  how  you,  Athenians,  would  do  well  to 
deal  with  us,  to  prevent  its  being  thought  at  some  future  day, 
if  ever  you  should  reject  us  and  fall  into  one  of  the  many 
possible  disasters,  that  your  advantage  now,  when  all  has 
gone  well  with  you,  was  due  to  fortune  (ttJx??)  ;  whereas  you 
may,  if  you  choose,  leave  to  later  times  a  reputation  for 
stren<Tth  combined  with  prudence,  beyond  the  reach  of 
risk.' 

The  envoys  go  on  still  further  to  dwell  on  the  prudence 
of  reasonable  terms  as  the  best  security  for  a  lasting  peace, 
and  to  recommend  again  the  moderate  use  of  unexpected 
victory.  An  adversary  who  will  only  be  exasperated  by 
violence  {JSiaa-eeis}  and  overbearing  extortion  will  feel  in 
honour  the  obligation  laid  upon  him  by  conciliator}'  sacrifices. 
'If  you  decide  for  peace,  you  have  the  opportunity  of  be- 
comin'T  firm  friends  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  upon  their 
own  invitation,  and  by  way  of  concession  instead  of  violence 
(^latja/x/rots).' 
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The  narrative  continues.  '  The  Lacedaemonians  said  all  this 
■with  the  idea  that  the  Athenians  had  formerly  been  desirous 
to  make  terms  and  had  only  been  prevented  by  their  own 
opposition,  but  that  now  peace  was  offered  they  would 
welcome  it  and  restore  the  prisoners.  But  the  Athenians 
thcughr,  that,  now  they  held  the  men  on  the  island,  it  was  - 
always  in  their  power  to  make  terms  whenever  they  chose 
and  they  cmded  aometldng  more}  They  were  urged  on 
above  all  by  Cleon,  the  son  of  Cleainetos,  who  was  the  popular 
leader  in  those  days  and  stood  highest  in  the  confidence  of 
the  multitude.  He  persuaded  them  to  answer  that  first  of 
ail  the  men  on  the  island  must  surrender  themselves  and  their 
arms  and  bo  conveyed  to  Athens ;  when  that  was  done,  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  to  restore  Nisaca,  Pcgao,  Troczen,  and 
Achaea.  On  these  conditions  they  could  recover  their  men  and 
make  a  peace  of  such  duration  as  both  parties  should  approve. 
The  places  mentioned  had  not  been  taken  in  war,  but  had 
been  surrendered  under  the  former  treaty  by  the  Athenians 
•  in  a  time  of  reverse.  Then  it  had  been  Athens  that  was 
suing  for  terms.'^ 

'  The  envoys  made  no  reply,  beyond  requesting  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  hear  both  sides  and  quietly  come  to 
any  understanding  they  could  about  details.  Cleon  fell  upon 
this  proposal  with  all  his  vehemence.^  He  had  always  known, 
he  said,  that  they  had  no  fair  intentions,  and  now  it  was 
clear.     They  would  not  say  a  word  before  the.  people,  but 

'  Iv.  21.  2  ToS  5f  TcKlovos  iipiyovro.  Compare  the  envoys'  use  of  this  pliraso 
above  (p.  Ill,  note  8). 

*  Tho  places  had  been  ovacuntod  whon  a  '  thirty  years'  peace '  was  con- 
cluded at  tho  end  of  tho  o;irlior  Poioponnesian  war,  in  which  Athens  had 
at  first  been  brilliantly  successful  and  later  lost  all, -or  nearly  all,  she  had 
gained.  In  the  course  of  tho  present  war  they  had  never  been  in  Athenian 
hands,  and  tho  demand  for  their  '  restoration  '  (dirq8<ii'Tas)  was  impudent  as 
well  as  extortionate.  Wo  have  already  oxiilained  why  Cleon  stood  out  for 
tho  two  Megarian  ports ;  but  we  must  remember  that  this  demand  was  to 
Thucydidca  as  inexijlicable  as  Pericles'  obstinacy  about  the  Mogarian  decrees. 
Tho  demand  for  Achaea  was  also  part  of  the  western  policy.  That  for 
Troeien  may  h.ivo  been  a  blind. 

'  iv.  22.  2  KKlav  Si  ivravOa  J?)  no\vs  IvUfno.  The  particle  817  hints  that 
Buoh  a  reasonable  proposal  was  just  the  thing  to  unchain  all  his  violence. 

I 
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■wanted  to  be  closeted  with  a  select  few.  No  1  if  they  had 
any  honest  meaning,  let  them  declare  it  to  all !  But  the 
Lacedaemonians  saw  that  even  if  they  were  disposed  to  make 
some  concessions  in  their  distress,  it  ^as  impossible  to  speak 
before  a  multitude,  for  fear  lest,  if  their  proposals  failed,  they 
should  be  misrepresented  to  their  allies.  They  saw  too  that 
*he  Athenians  were  not  going  to  do  as  they  were  invited  on 
reasonable  conditions.     So  they  went  homo  unsuccessful.' 

We  shall  return  later  to  the  sentences  in  which  Cleon  fii'st 
appears  upon  the  scene  in  this  episode.  He  is  introduced  as 
as  if  we  had  never  heard  of  him.^  In  point  of  fact  he  has 
come  before  us  once  already — though  only  once — namely,  in 
the  debate  at  which  the  assembly  revoked  its  first  ferocious 
order  for  a  general  massacre  of  innocent  and  guilty  in  the  re- 
volted city  of  Mytilene.  The  opponent  of  that  generous  impulse 
of  remorse,  the  insistent  advocate  of  cruelty  and  revenge,  was 
Cleon.  As  soon  as  the  change  of  feeling  became  known, '  the 
assembly  was  immediately  summoned  and  various  opinions 
were  put  forward.  Cleon,  the  son  of  Cleainetos,  who  had 
carried  the  previous  proposal  to  put  the  Mytileneans  to  death, 
.  came  forward  again  to  speak.  He  was  at  all  times  the  most 
violent  of  the  citizens,^  and  just  now  stood  by  far  the  highest 
in  the  confidence  of  the  people.'  Then  foUows  the  speech, 
which,  for  characterization,  is  a  masterpiece.  There  is  not 
a  touch  of  the  gross  or  cringing  flatterer  ;  it  is  not  the  Cleon 
of  Aristophanes.  He  breaks  out  at  once  in  violent  denuncia- 
tion of  the  sovereign  people.  A  democracy  is  incapable  of 
empire.  They  are  fooled  by  the  fine  speeches  of  hireling 
orators ;  they  weakly  vacillate  before  appeals  to  pity  and  the 
o-enerosity  of  strength.  They  arc  ready  to  forfeit  the  legitimate 
satisfaction  of  revenge,  and  thereby  to  hasten  the  dissolution 
of  their  power,  whose  only  bonds  are  force  and  fear.     The 

'  The  Bypotliesis  of  interpolation  hero  from  iii.  86.  C  may  bo  dismissed. 
Tbo  phrase  hero  is  similar,  but  differs  in  that  Cleon  is  here  correctly  called 
Sr})iaya-/6^  (i.e.  vpoaTirrji  tov  SiJ/xou).  He  had  become  so  since  the  Mytileaoan 
afiair,  by  the  death  of  Lysicles. 

'  iii.  36.  6  fitai6TaT0!  twc  iroMruiv. 
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allies  need  a  bloody  example  to  teacli  them  submission. 
Othonvise,  let  tho  Athenians  resign  their  empire  and  stop  at 
homo  to  play  at  their  arm-chair  morality!  Every  sentence 
rings  -with  the  tone  of  insolent  violence,  the  strength  which 
treads  down  pity  and  '  in  its  haste  for  vengeance  upon  others 
thinks  fit  to  abrogate  those  common  laws  of  humanity  wherein 
had  lain  its  own  hope  of  mercy  in  the  hour  of  defeat  '.^ 

After  this  one  appearance,  which  leaves  an  indelible  impres- 
sion of  unrestrained  force  and  cruelty,  Cleon  drops  out  of  the 
story  till  the  present  passage.  The  counsellor,  of  violent 
revenge  is  now  tho  counsellor  of  grasping  extortion.  'The 
Athenians  coveted  more ' ;  and  the  man  above  all  who  urges 
them  on  is  Cleon."  It  is  ho  who  persuades  them  to  formulate 
an  extravagant  demand  which  amounts  to  breaking  off  tho 
negotiations.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Mytilenean  decree,  the 
Athenians  are  offered  a  chance  for  reconsideration;  the 
envoys  propose  a  commission  to  go  quietly  into  tho  details 
and  come  to  a  reasonable  understanding.  Again,  as  in  the 
former  case,  Cleon  intervenes,  and  'falls  upon  the  proposal 
with  all  his  vehemence '  in  slanderous  accusation.  The 
parallel  is  striking;  but  here  it  ends.  The  Mytilenean 
decision  was  revoked  in  spite  of  him,  and  Athens  was  just, 
and  only  just,  saved  from  an  awful  act  of  insolent  cruelty ; 
but  this  time  Cleon  prevails.  '  Confident  in  the  hope  of  their 
strength,'  ^  certain  of  being  able  to  make  terms  when  they 
choose,  the  assembly  dismisses  the  ambassadors  to  return  home 
empty-handed.  Cleon  has  had  his  way :  we  shall  see  whither 
it  will  lead  him. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  follow  the  subsequent  story  in 
detail :  wo  will  rapidly  resume  it.* 

Winter  was  coming  on,  and  the  Spartans  on  the  island 

'  iii.  84.  S  (not  roforring  to  Cloon). 

'  iv.  21.  2  To5  Si  vKicvos  ojpiyovTO.  iiiXwra  S\  aurous  ivriyt  ViKioiv.  rov 
vXlovBs  ipiytaBai  is  tho  yorb  oorrosponding  to  tho  noun  TrXeoeef  I'o,  '  covetous 
doairo  to  got  tho  hotter.' 

'  V.  14.  1  (X""'^*^  'T'l''  «A.m'5o  T^r  fiuiii.i]s  marriv  (roforring  to  this  occasion). 

*  iv.  26  ff. 

I  a 
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•u-ere  still  uncaptured;  they  -were  kept  alive  by  venturous 
blockade-running.  The  stoi-my  season  would  soon  make  it 
difScult  to  provision  the  Athenian  fleet.  The  Athenians  at 
home  began  to  repent  of  their  refusal  to  make  terms,^  and 
dark  looks  were  turned  on  Cleon.  Repentance  was  no  more 
to  his  mind  now  than  it  had  been  in  the  Mytilenean  affair ; 
for,  personally  committed  to  the  rejection  of  peace,  he  had  gone 
too  far  to  retreat  without  blasting  his  career.  The  dramatic 
story  of  his  challenge  to  the  generals  is  well  known.  '  He 
came  forward  and  said  he  was  not  afraid  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians.' He  would  sail  himself  with  only  a  small  force 
'of  light-armed  auxiliaries,^  and  with  these  and  the  soldiers 
already  at  Pylos  in  twenty  days  he  would  either  bring  the 
Lacedaemonians  home  alive  or  kill  them  on  the  spot.  He 
chose  Demosthenes,  already  on  the  scene  of  action,  for  his 
colleague.  '  Laughter  seized  the  Athenians  at  his  wild  words ;  ^ 
but  they  were  welcome  to  moderate  men  who  reflected  that 
they  would  gain  one  or  other  of  two  goods :  either  they  would 
be  rid  of  Cleon,  which  they  would  have  greatly  preferred, 
or  ;f  they  were  disappointed,  he  would  put  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  their  hands,' 

Cleon's  stroke  was  brilliantly  successful;  but  all  the  credit, 
in  Thucydides'  narrative,  falls  not  to  him,  but  to  Demosthenes, 
who  again  receives  the  timely  aid  of  Fortune.*  Demosthenes, 
we  are  told,  had  alreadyTT^efore  Cleon  left  Athens,  planned 
an  attack  upon  Sphacteria,''  and  he  was  encouraged  by  a  fire 
which  burnt  the  woods  on  the  island  and  so  exposed  the 
enemy.  The  fire  had  been  '  unintentionally'  kindled  by  an 
Athenian  soldier,  one  of  a  party  who  had  landed  on  the  shore 
to  cook  their  midday  meaL  'A  wind  sprang  up  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  woods  were  burnt  before  they  knew  what 

1  iv.  27.  2. 

'  £S.  4.  It  has  bcea  observed  that  the  choice  of  light-armed  troops  is  put 
as  if  it  ivero  a  further  piece  of  rashness.  The  sequel  proved  that  It  was 
prudent. 

"  iv.  28.  5  Kov<po\oyl(}. 

'  PIuL  Xic.  viii  speaks  of  Cleon  on  this  occasion  as  ti/'xp  ^(pria&iuvos  iyaSji 
*al  crpa-njyfiaas  aptara  y,(ri.  J^rjuoaSivovs. 

5  23.  2. 
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■was  happening.'^  But  for  this  lucky  accident,  the  attack 
upon  so  strong  a  body  of  the  best  fighting-men  in  Greece, 
sheltered  by  thick  undergrowth,  -would  have  been  almost  a 
forlorn  hope.  Really,  the  gales  might  be  in  league  with 
Athens!  The  storm  which  first  drove  the  fleet  into  Pylos 
is  seconded  by  the  wind  which  sweeps  the  forest  fire  oyer 
Sphacteria.  When  the  troops  landed  for  the  attack,  'the 
dispositions  were  made  by  Demosthenes  who  had  originally 
planned  the  assault.'  ^  The  Spartans  were  driven  slowly 
to  their  last  stand,  and  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  who 
were  left  alive  surrendered. 

'  So  the  promise  of  Cleon,  mad  as  it  was,  resulted  in 
success :  for  he  brought  the  men  within  twenty  days,  just  as 
he  had  undertaken.'  ^ 

Much  ink  has  been  expended  on  the  phrase : '  '  mad  as  it 
was.'  How  can  Thucydides  call  the  promise  mad,  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  is  recording  its  fulfilment?  The  best 
comment  is  a  sentence  from  Herodotus,  where  Artabanus  is 
warning  Xerxes  against  rash  haste  in  taking  up  so  great  an 
enterprise  as  the  conquest  of  Greece.  '  I  know  not,'  he  says, 
•aught  in  the  world  that  so  profits  a  man  as  taking  good 
counsel  with  himself;  for  even  if  things  fall  out  against  one's 
hopes,  still  one  has  counselled  well,  though  fortune  has  made 
the  counsel  of  none  effect:  luhereas  if  a  man  cmmsels  ill 
and  luch  follmus,  he  has  gotten  a  windfall,  hut  his  counsel  is 
none  the  less  silly.'  * 

What  use  will  Cleon  make  of  his  windfall  ?  Surely,  now, 
the  Athenians  will  tempt  fortune  no  further.  They  resolve 
to  keep  the  captives  in  chains  'till  some  agreement  shall 
be  reached'.  Meanwhile  the  Messenians  from  Naupactos 
are  established  at  Pylos,  from  whence  they  make  descents ; 
deserting  helots  begin  to  come  in  and  join  them.     This  was 

'  80.  2  liiirp-riaavris  rivos  Karct  lUKfbv  Trji' vK-qi  anov ros  Ka\  dTrJ  roirov 
■nvfvftaros  iiriyivojjtlvov  ri  jroA.6  air^s  iKaSe  KaTaxavOly. 

'  82.  4.  Tluicyditlos  soems  to  ompUasizo  tho  skill  of  Demostlieues,  as  if 
ho  wore  half  awaro  that  tho  Pyloa  narrative  hardly  did  him  justice. 

'  iv.  89.  3  Kal  ToD  K\{aivos  xahep  /laviuSrjs  ovaa  i}  uTroo'x«o'is  ani0Tj. 

''  Hdt.  vii.  10  (8')  Bawlinson's  trans. 
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the  only  danger  -which  could  touch  tho  Lacedaemonians  at 
homo,  and  they  sent  a  second  embassy  for  peace.  Hero  is 
another  opening  for  moderation  in  victory.  But  no !  '  The 
Athenians  were  coveting  greater  things '  ^ — again  that  ominous 
phrase — '  and  though  the  Spartans  sent  again  and  againj  they 
kept  on  dismissing  the  envoys  unsuccessful.  Thus  ended  tho 
afiair  of  Pylos.' 

We  lose  sight  of  Cleon  till  the  scene  of  war  is  shifted  to 
Chalcidice.  The  combatants  had  actually  concluded  a  truco 
^vith  provisions  for  the  discussion  of  a  permanent  peace ;  but 
the  negotiations  broke  dovt^n  through  Brasidas'  refusal  to 
surrender  Sldone,  which  had  revolted  from  Athens  just  two 
days  after  the  truce  had  been  declared.  The  Athenians  in  a 
rage  carried  a  resolution  for  the  destruction  of  Skione  and 
the  massacre  of  its  inhabitants.^    Another  act  of  force  and 

.fury — once  more  the  entrance-cue  for  '  the  most  violent  of  the 
citizens '.  '  They  were  induced  to  carry  the  decree  by  the 
advice  of  Cleon.'  This,  however,  is  but  a  passing  glimpse. 
The  last  scene  opens  at  the  beginning  of  Book  V. 

Cleon  himself  sails  with  an  expedition  to  Chalcidice,  whore 
he  is  to  meet  with  moro  than  his  match.  Brasidas,  ensconced 
in  Amphipolis,  lays  a  trap  into  v^hich  Cleon  is  driven  by  tho 
impatience  of  his  own  men  and  the  rashness  of  his  disposition. 
'  Ho  behaved  as  he  had  done  at  Pj'los,  where  his  good  luok 
had  given  him  confidence  in  his  own  wisdom.'  IIo  never 
so  much  as  expected  that  any  one  woflld  come  out  to  fight 
him. .  .  .  He  imagined  he  could  go  and  come,  without  a  battle, 
whenever  he  chose, .  .  .  He  even  thought  he  had  made  a  mistake 
in  coming  without  siege-engines  ;  for,  had  he  brought  them,  ho 
could  have  taken  the  place  in  its  undefended  state.'  Brasidas 
knew  how  to  turn  to  advantage  the  contempt  of  an  enemy. 

1   A  sudden  sally  from  the  tovra ;  and  the  Athenians'  disorderly 
retreat  breaks  into  a  rout,     'The  Athenian   right  made   a 

'  iv.  41.  3  /jLci^Sviiv  T«  u>p(fO!fro.  . 

'  jv.  122.  6. 

^  V.   7.  3  iy(fiiaaT6  t5  rpivcf  ^tref  koX  h  -rfiv  Xlv'/^v  ftmrxiiaas  iiriarivai  Tt 

^pOV£LV, 
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better  stand,  and  though  Cleon,  who  indeed  had  never 
thought  of  holding  his  ground,  fled  immediately  and  was 
overtakeft  by  a  Myrkinian  targetcer  and  slain,  the  rest  rallied 
on  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  repulsed  Clearidas  two  or  three 
times,  and  they  did  not  give  in  until  the  Myrkinian  and 
Chalcidian  horse  and  the  targetecrs  hemmed  them  round  and 
broke  them  with  a  shower  of  darts.'  ^  Thus  contemptuously 
is  Cleon's  end  recorded :  the  victor  of  Sphacteria  is  spumed  . 
out  of  the  history  in  a  parenthesis.  Mad  elation  and  self- 
confidence,  born  of  unexpected  luck,  have  brought  him  to  the 
ignominious  death  of  a  coward. 

The  first  of  these  incidents  which  calls  for  remark  is  the 
speech  of  the  Spartan  envoys  in  the  abortive  negotiations  for 
peace  which  came  between  the  occupation  of  Pylos  and  the 
.  capture  of  Sphacteria.  This  speech,  half  of  which  wc  trans- 
lated, is  a  curious  document.  We  remember  that  Thucydides 
in  the  introduction  to  the  History  -  remarked  with  regret  on 
the  difficulty  of  remembering  or  learning  by  report  the  exact 
words  used  by  statesmen  and  envoys.  The  speeches  set  down 
represent,  he  told  us,  '  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  just  what 
would  have  been  necessary  for  each  speaker  to  say  on  the 
occasion,  and  I  have  kept  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  general 
sense  of  the  actual  words.'  In  the  present  instance  it  is 
obvious  that  in  a  way  the  '  general  sense '  of  the  envoys'  pica 
has  been  preserved.  They  must  have  formulated  the  Spartans' 
request  for  peace,  asked  for  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  and . 
hinted — they  could  do  no  more  till  they  had  some  certainty 
of  success — that  the  '  friendship  of  Sparta ',  the  only  quid  pro 
quo  openly  named,  would  turn  out  to  cover  some  more  tougible 
return.  From  our  knowledge  of  Laconian  eloquence  and  from 
examples  of  it  elsewhere  in  Thucydides,^  we  should  expect 

'  y.  10.  9. 

'  The  following  ore  the  other  spoeche3  made  by  Spartans  in  the  first  part 
of  tho  history;  (i)  Archidamus  advises  delay  in  going  to  war,  i.  SO-5 
(strictly  to  tho  point ;  short  eulogy  of  Spartan  institutions,  SI)  ;  (2)  Sthene- 
laidas,  i.  8C  (extremely  curt)  ;  (3)  Archidamus  to  Peloponnesian  generals,  ii. 
H  (short  and  businesslike);  (4)  Archidamus  to  Plataeaus,  ii.  72  (a  few 
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further  a  few  crisp,  dry  aphorisms  about  luck :  '  To-day  to 
me,  to-morrow  to  theo.'  The  situation  itself,  as  we  are  later 
told,  precluded  any  definite  statement  about  the  only  question 
of  practical  business  :  what  substantial  equivalent  the  Spar- 
tans had  to  offer  in  exchange  for  the  prisoners.  In  such, 
circumstances,  the  whole' case  might  bo  put  in  three  minutes;  ■ 
we  do  not  expect  a  homily,  five-sixths  of  which  are  devoted 
to  a  general  disquisition  on  the  theme  of  moderation  in 
prosperity.  Nothing  could  be  less  '  laconic '  than  the  speech 
1  Thucydides  has  given  us.  Further,  he  -was  quite  aware  of 
this,  and  knew  that  his  readers  would  remark  it.  The  exordium 
apologizes  for  what  may  seem  a  departure  from  national 
custom:  'It  isnot  our:  way  to  use  many  words  when,  few 
will  suffice';  but  the  justification  offered:  'wo  can  use 
more  when  there  is  an  opportunity  to  effect  what  is  wanted 
by  setting  forth  some  matters. that  are  pertinent,'  sounds 
vague  and  indeed  (to  be  candid)  all. but  meaningless  in -the 
mouths  of  the  speakers.  We  suspect, that  the  matters  to  i)C 
set.  forth  are  more  to  the  point  in  explaining  what  Thucydides 
has  in  his  mind  thaiiln  influencing  the  Athenians  to  abandon 
the  fruits -of  victory.  There  is  obviously  some  connexion 
'between  the  sacrifice  of  di-amatic  probability  hero  iaind  the 
sacrifice  -of  historic  probability  in  the  Pylos  episode.  In  the  ■ 
handling  of  '  what  was  done '  Thucydides  has  presented  the 
action  as  undesigned  and  fortuitous.  In  the  speech  we  have 
a  dissertation"  onluck  in  war  and  moderation  in  unlooked-for 
success. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  we  shall  "oe  told,  are  '  moralizing '. 
Ji.  sudden  reversal  of  fortune  was  iri  itself  a  phenomenon 
peculiarly  interesting  to  th.e  Greek  mind,  and  the  theme  of 
m.oderation  in  prosperity  was  the  standing  moral  which  they 
drew  from  such  occurrences — a  most  venerable' cojnm.onplaco. 

sentences);  (5)  Brasidas  at  Acanthus,  iv,  85  (length  apologized  for  by 
Thucydides:  'for  a  Lacedaemonian,  ho  was  not  an  incapable  speaker,' 
8=^;  2)';  (6)  Brasidas  to  his  men,  ir.  126  (short  and. pointed) ;  (7)  Brasidas  to 
his  men,  v.  9  (similar  to  the  last).  None  of  them  presents  a  parallel  to  that 
of  the  envoys  on  this  oijeasion. 
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That,  of  course,  is  true  ;  but  it  does  not  explain  the  problem 
of  the  Pyloa  narrative.  If  that  -were  all,  vfo  should  have  to 
suppose  that  Thucydides  distorted  his  facts  there  for  the 
purpose  of  moralizing— a  supposition  we  have  proved  in- 
credible. 

Lot  us  say,  then,  that  Thucydides  is  using  the  device  of 
•speech-'wfiting  to  convey  his  own  opinion  that  Athens  ought 
to  have  made  peace  after  Sphacteria,  and  that  Cleon's 
exorbitant  demands  were  a  mistake  in  policy.  This  certainly 
was  Thucydides'  opinion ;  but  again  it  gives.no.  answer  to  our 
problem.  The  policy  was  just,  as  bad,  whether  the  occupation 
of  Pylos  was.  casual  or  carefully  designed  in  every  detail. 

It  is  evident  that  the  moral  of  the  speech  was,  to  Thucy- 
dides' view,  illustrated  by  the  subsequent  career  of  Cleon. 
He  behaved  at  Amphipolis  '  as  he  had  done  at  Pylos,  where 
his  good  luck  had  given  him  confidence  in  his  own  wisdom '. 
'He  never  so  much  as  expected  that  any  one  would  come  out 
to  fight  him ',  and  so  on.  We  are  to  understand  that  Cleon's 
head  was  turned  by  the  success  of  his  '  mad '  -undertaking. 
-Elated  and  over-confident,  he  rushes  into  a  still  more  difficult 
enterprise.  That  is  how  we  put  it  in  our  histories;  but  the 
Greeks  used  a  somewhat  different  language,  and  put  a  some- 
what different  construction  on  such  a  sequence  of  events  as 
this.  They  interpreted  it  according  to  a  certain  philosophy 
Oihuinan  nature  which  it  will  concern  us  to  take  account  of. 

If  we  tiirn  back  to  the  episode  in  which  Cleon  makes  his 
first "  appearance  in  the  History,  we  fiLnd  this  philosophy  set 
forth  in  remarkable  terms  by.  Diodotus  in  the  Mytilencan 
debate,  Diodotus  is  replying  to  4he  groat  speech  .of  Cleon 
which  wo  referred  "  to  above ;  ho  o~xplains  how  futile  is 
Cleon's  policy  of  inflicting  exemplary  punishment  on  revolted 
allies.  The  question  of  the.  purpose  and  true,  nature  of 
punitive  justice  was.  much  in  the  air  at  this  time,  and  the 
speech  of  Diodotus  is  Thucydides'  contribution  to  the  con- 
troversy. The  passage  is  so  interesting,  and  so  important  for 
our  purpose,  that  we. will  give  it  in  full. 

'  In  the  cities  of  Greece  the  death  penalty  has  been  afExed 
to  many  offences  actually  less  than  this  ;  yet  stiU,  intoxicated 
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bj  their  hopes,  men  take  the  risk.^  No  man  ever,  before 
embarking  on  a  dangerous  course,  passed  sentence  on  himself 
that  he  would  not  succeed  in  his  design ;  and  no  city  enter- 
ing on  revolt  ever  set  about  doing  so  with  the  conviction  that 
her  resoui-ces^whether  her  own  or  obtained  from  her  allies — 
were  inadequate.  All  men  are  boi-n  to  eri'or  in  public,  as  in 
private,,  conduct ;  and  there  is  no  law  that  will  hinder  them  ; 
•for  mankind  has  exhausted  the  whole  catalogue  of  penalties, 
continuall}'-  adding  fresh  ones,  to  find  some  moans  of  lessening 
the  wrongs  they  suffer  from  evil-doers.  Probably  in  early 
ages  the  punishments  afBxed  to  the  worst  offences  \5pr0 
milder ;  but  as  transgressions  went  on,  in  time  they  seldom 
stopped  short  of  death ;  yet  still,  even  so,  thoro  are  trans- 
gressors. 

'  Either  then  some  greater  terror  than  death  must  be  dis- 
covered, or  at  any  rate  death  is  no  deterrent.  No ;  poverty 
inspires  daring  by  the  stress  of  necessity ;  the  licence  of 
prosperity  inspires  covetous  ambition  by  insolence  and 
pride ;  and  the  other  conditions  of  human  life,  as  each  is 
possessed  by  some  irremediable  and  mastering  power,  by 
passion  lead  men  on  to  perilous  issues. 

'  Desire  and  Hope  are  |ievcr  wantlng^-tho  one  leading  the 
way,  the  other  busy  in  attendance.  Desire  devising  the 
attempt,  and  Hope  flattering  with  suggestions  of  the  riches  in 
Fortune's  store,  very  often  lead  to  ruin,  and,  invisible  as  they 
are,  prevail  over  the  dangers  that  are  seen. 

'  And  besides  these  Fortune  contributes  no  less  to  intoxi- 
cation ;  for  sometimes  she  presents  herself  unexpectedly  at  a 
man's  side  and  leads  him  forward  to  face  danger  at  a  dis- 
advantage ;  and  cities  even  more  than  individuals,  in  propor- 
tion as  their  stake  is  the  greatest  of  all — freedom  or  empire — 
and  each,  when  all  are  with  him,  unthinkingly  rates  himself 
the  higher.^ 

'  JiL  45.  1  t5  eXiriJj  Ivatpiiuvoi  KivSmdovm. 

'  iii.  45.  4  4AA'  r)  /xiv  vevla  avifx^  t^v  rik/xav  vaplxov(Ta,  fj  tl  i(ovcia  vSpti 
TJ)!'  TT\(oy((iay  ital  ippov^fiari,  al  S'  (JXAai  fwrux'oi  ipyy  tuiv  avVpirnaiv  ui!  iK&art} 
tl!  iriiTfXETtu  vn  ayT]Kearov  Tjcir  xpftaaoyos  i^iyovaiv  h  tovs  kivSvvovs, 

Tj  re  TX-nh  xai  u  'Epas  ivl  navri,  i  /ilv  ilyoiitevos,  ^  8"  i(pewon(yii,  not  i  fiiv 
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'  In  a  word,  it  is  impossible— and  only  a  simpleton  would 
suppose  the  contrary — that  human  nature,  when  it  is  passion- 
ately bent  upon  some  act,  should  be  averted  from  its  purpose 
by  force  of  laws  or  any  other  terror.'' 

Wo  shall  have  something  to  say  later  of  the  extraordinary 
and.  highly  poetical  language  in  which  this  theory  of  human 
nature  is  set  forth ;  hero  we  shall  note  the  main  features  of 
the  theory  itself,  the  far-reaching  significance  of  which  will 
become  apparent  in  the  sequel.  We  observo  that  human 
nature  is  subject  to  two  sorts  of  influences,  which  con-cspond 
to  the  two  general  names  yrriS/jn;  (in  the  widest  sense)  and  Tyxn- 
(1)  There  are,. first,  the  man's  own  vices  of  character — 'daring, 
covetousness,  pride '  and  the  other  'iixemedialjle  and  mastering 
powers '  which  '  possess  '  him.  (2)  These  vices,  in  the  second 
place,  arc  '  supplied '  or  inspired  by  the  external  circumstances 
of  his  condition  {^wTv-j^ia) — especially  by  the  two  extreme 
conditions  of  grinding  poverty  and  licentious  prosperity. 

Next,  in  these  conditions  man  is  peculiarly  liable  to. 
tcm2:>tutton,  which  comes  to  him  in  two  ways.  (1)  One  of 
two  violent  'jMnirions  may  seize  on  him.  Hope  is  busy  in 
attendance  flattering  him  with  suggestions  of  the  wealth  in 
Fortune's  store;  unrestrained  Desire  leads  him  on  to  lay 
plans  for  yet  further  gain.  (2)  Fortune,  herself,  intervenes  to 
complete  his  intoxication.  Appearing  at  his  side  unexpectedly, 
she  encourages  him  by  giving  success  which,  though,  he  has 
not  designed  it,  ho  is  apt  to  credit  to  his  own  •  ability.  So  he 
comes  to  overrate  his  strength,  and  face  dangers  which  are 
beyond  it. 

In  this   scheme  the   two  factors,  human  character    and 

TJ^i*  fmpovXijv  iKt^povTi^aiv,  ^  8e  r^v  (ivoplav  Trji  Tvxis '  VTroTtOucra,  nKfTara  P\i- 

iiaX  j)  Tiix"?  i'"'  atroU  oii\v  (\aaaov  (vfipiWtTat .  h  ri  imtpttv  iSof^ai!  yap 
tcriv  Zrt  napiaTa^ipr)  teal  iK  tuiv  vno^ttctripoiv  Htvhvvivtiv  rivd,  npoay*t'  Kal  ovx 
Jjaaov  ris  trcjAfit,  Say  TtfpX  ruiv  fity'wToiv  t«,  iXtvBtplai  tj  SXXwv  apxvf,  itai  fttri 
i:6.VToiv  tttacvoi  rlAo'yio'Tais  ^Trt  vXiov  n  avr^f  i^u^aaty,  Tlio  montiing  of  the  la.st 
clause  seems  to  he  tlmt  intoxication  is  infectious :  each  man  in  a  crowil  is 
moro  carried  away  tlian  ho  would  bo  if  he  wore  alono.  For  the  construction 
oi/Tcli'  iSi^aafv  compare  Plato,  Phikbus,  48  E. 
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external  Fortune,  appear  twice  over,  in  different  aspects. 
First,  -n-e  are  thinking  of  comparatively  permanent  conditions, 
puch  as  extreme  poverty  or  wealth,  and  of  the  comparatively 
permanent  vices  which  gain,  upon  a  man  slowly  in  such 
circumstances.  Second,  we  have  the  sudden  access,  at  critical 
moments,  of  temptation  under  the  two  forms  of  a  violent 
passion,  Hope  or  Desire,  and  of  Fortune  appearing  in  un- 
expected successes.  These  besetting  agencies  take  advantage 
of  the  faults  of  character  already  produced  by  Prosperity  and 
Penury,  and  they  bring  about  a  condition  of  blind  intoxica- 
tion, the  eclipse  of  rational  foresight.  When  this  state  is 
reached  the  man  is  marked  for  his  doom;  neither  the  force 
of  laws  nor  any  other  terror  will '  avert '  his  fatal  course. 

The  point  which  now  concerns  us  is  that  the  train  of 
thougit  in  these  few  sentences  of  Diodotus'  speech  contains 
the  motive  and  the  moral  of  the  vjholc  of  Clean's  career  as 
Tliucydides  lias  chosen  to  i:)resent  it.  We  know,  from  other 
sources,  that  Cleon  was  prominent  in  politics  before  the  war 
broke  out.  After  Pericles'  death  he  soon  became  the  leading 
Athenian  statesman  and  remained  so  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
During  all  this  time  he  appears  to  have  led  the  policy  of  tho 
TpaF-pai-ty,~and^  in  a  history  of  the  war  we  should  expect  to 
hear  of  him  constantly.  But  out  of  all  his  public  actions 
Thucydides  has  selected  three,  and  only  three,^  to  put  before 
us.  These  are  the  Mytilenean  debate ;  the  capture  of  Sphac- 
teria^nd  the  negotiations  preceding  it ;  his  last  campaign  at 
Amphipolis.  On  the  first  of  these  occasions  Thucydides  puts 
.  in  his  mouth  a  speech  which  is  evidently  meant  to  reveal  tho 
character  of  the  '  most  violent  of  the  citizens ' ;  one  of  the 
vices  of  prosperity,  ruthless '  insolence '  (t5/3/>ts),  might  be  taken 
as  its  keynote.  On  the  second  occasion,  at  Sphacteria,  we  see 
him  at  a  moment  when  Fortnne,  the  temptress,  unexpectedly 
stands  at  his  side.  His  promise  was  'mad'  for  he  was 
intoxicated  with  ambitious  passion,  and  he  had  just  betrayed 
another  vice  of  prosperity, '  covetousness '  (wXeove^^a).    Thucy- 

^  Except  the  glimpse  at  iv.  122.  6  where  Cleon  advocates  the  massacre  of 
the  Skioneans.  This  repeats  and  renews  the  impression  of  tho  Mytilenean 
debate. 
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diJes  reiterates  in  the  envoys'  un-laconie  speech  just  that  part 
of  his  theory  of  human  nature  which  is  relevant — the  danger 
of  covetousness  in  the  flush  of  success.  In  the  third  and 
last  episode,  at  Amphipolis,  Thucydides  in  his  own  person 
points  out  that  his  train  of  causes'  has  led  to  its  inevitable 
end.  Infatuate  pride  (fpovrjixa),  the  third  vice  of  prosperity, 
biings  ruin. 

The  three  episodes,  put  together,  form  the  complete  outline 
ef  a  drama,  conforming  to  a  wsll-known  type  which  we  shall 
study  in  the  next  chapter.  The  first  act  reveals  the  hero's 
character ;  the  second  contains  the  crisis ;  the  third,  the 
I  catastrophe.  But  though  complete  in  outline,  the  drama  is 
obviously  defective  in  other  respects.  The  reason  is  that, 
while  the  plot  is  tragic,  Cleon  is  not  a  tragic  figure.  It  is 
true  that  at  his  first  appearaace>  in  the  Mytilenean  speech,  he 
does  attain  tragic  proportions,  for  the  character  is  treated  with 
perfect  seriousness  and  expressed  with  astonishing  force.  But 
to  allow  Cleon  to  remain  on  this  level  would  have  been  fatal 
to  Thucydides'  larger  design,  which  we  shall  study  later ;  it 
would  never  do  to  let  him  become  the  hero  of  this  pai-t  of 
the  war.  Besides,  Thucydides  could  not  conceal  his  contempt, 
and  probably  saw  no  reason  to  conceal  it.  On  both  these 
grounds  he  does  not  allow  Cleon  a  second  full-length  speech. 
Modern  historians  complain  that  Thucydides  ought  to  have 
given  his  reply  to  the  Spartan  envoys  before  Sphacteria ; 
that  ho  has  missed  an  obvious  opportunity  of  stating  the  policy 
of  the  war-party ;  and  that  there  is  some  unfairness  in  not 
doing  so.  But  artistic  considerations  were  decisive.  A  long 
speech  from  Cleon  at  this  point,  if  it  even  approached  the 
force  and  impressiveness  of  the  Mytilenean  speech,  would  have 
established  him  as  a  hero,  or  a  villain  on  the  heroic  scale ; 
he  would  have  bulked  much  too  largely  for  a  minor  character. 
Hence  Gleon'a  little  personal  drama,  though  its  plot  is  kept 
complete,  is  deliberately  spoilt ; — 'laughter  seized  the  Athenians 
at  his  wild  words.'  From  that  moment  he  is  dewraded  from 
the  tragic  rank ;  and  his  story  runs  out  pitiably  to  its 
contemptible  close — in  a  parenthesis. 

What  immediately  concerns  us  now  is  the  difierenco  that 
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tMs  dramatizing  of  Cleon  must  make  to  our  view  of  Thucy- 
dides'  treatment  of  him.  It  is  evident  that  the  historian  saw 
him  not  pm-ely,  or  even  primarily,  as  an  historic  person,  but 
as  a  type  of  character.  His  career  is  seen  through  the 
medium  of  a  preconceived  theory  of  human  nature,  and  only 
that  part  of  the  career  is  presented  which  conforms  to  the 
theory  and  illustrates  a  certain  part  of  it.  Tlie  principle  of 
this  selection  has  no  place  in  historic  method ;  it  has  no  place 
in  Thucydides'  original  design  of  a  detailed  journal  of  the 
war.  The  MytUenean  episode,  for  instance,  shows  us  Cleon 
at  a  moment  when  his  action  had  no  effect  on  the  course 
of  the  war,  since  his  advice  was  rejected.  The  principle  is 
artistic,  idealizing,  dramatic.  Thucydides  has  stripped  away  | 
all .  the  accidents  and  particulars  of  the  historic  individual ;  , 
he  has  even  stripped  away  his  personality,  leaving  only  an-- 
abstsgcfc,  generalized  type.  Now,  wo  do  not  deny  that 
Thucydides  bothliated  and  despised  the  man  Cleon;  or  that 
these  feelings  operated  as  a  psychological  cause  to  facilitate 
tli°  erection  of  their  object  into  an  impersonation  of  insolent 
Violence  and  Covetousness.  But  when  this  result  was 
effected,  the  attitude  of  feeling  must  have  undergone  a 
simultaneous  change.  To  idealize  is  an  act  of  imaginative 
[   ci-eation,  and  the  creator  cannot  feel  towards  the  creature  as 

■  one  man  feels  towards  another.     He  is  a  spectator,  not  an 
actor  in  the  drama  revealed  to  his  larger  vision.     We  need 

?  talk  no  longer  of  '  a  personal  grudge  against  an  able,  but 

■  coarse,  noisy,  ill-bred,  audacious  man ' ;  for  none  of  these 
epithets,  except  *  able ',  quite  fits  the  impression  we  get  from 

*ithe  ilytilenean  speech.  Nor  is  it  even  a  man,  a  complete 
concrete  personality,  that  is  there  presented ;  it  is  rather  a 
s}-mbol,  an  idea.  The  personality  is  contem.ned  and  thrust 
out,  and  with  its  banishment  personal  antipathy  gives  place 
to  a  noble  indignation  against  Violence  itself — avrd  ro  fiCaiov, 
as  Plato  might  call  it.  We  have  left  the  plane  of  pedestrian 
history  for  the  '  more  serious  and  philosophic '  plane  of 
'  poetry. 

We  have  here  reached  a  broad  distinction  of  type  between 
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Thucydides'  -work  and  history  as  it  -was  written  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  latter  can  be  described  generally  as 
realistic,  if  wo  stretch  this  term  to  cover  both  the  scientific 
(and  sometimes  dull)  school  and  their  graxjhic  (and  sometimes 
inaccurate)  rivals.  The  scientific  principle  is  realistic  in  the 
sense  that  it  tends  to  regard  any  ascertainable  fact  as  worth 
ascertaining,  and  even  as  neither  more  nor  less  valuable 
than  any  other.  The  graphic  principle  is  realistic  in  that 
it  attempts  to  visualize  the  past,  and  is  as  careful  to  tell  us 
that  Kobesplerre  was  sea-green  as  itr  is  to  tell  us  that  he  was 
incorruptible.  The  realism  which  has  grown  upon  the  novel 
and  the  drama  has  taught  us  that  to  see  a  man's  exterior  is 
halfway  to  understanding  his  character.  Hence  the  graphic 
school  delight  in  personal,  biographical  touches ;  and  in 
delineating  an  age  they  find  a  broadside  or  a  folk-song  more 
illuminating  than  the  contents  of  a  minister's  dispatch-box.  ■, 
Now  Thucydides  belongs  to  neither  of  these  schools;  or 
rather  he  tried  to  be  scientific  and  hoped  to  be  dull,  but  ho 
failed.  As  his  work  goes  on  the  principle  that  governs  his 
Bcleeticn  and  his  presentation  of  events  is  less  and  less 
scientific.  He  originally  meant  to  choose  the  facts  which 
would  be  useful  in  the  vulgar  practical  sense ;  he  projected 
a  descri]:)tive  textbook  in  strategy.  But  he  ended  by  choosing 
those  v/hich  were  useful  for  a  very  different  end — a  lesson  in 
morality ;  and  he  comes,  as  we  shall  see,  to  treat  events  out  of 
all  proportion  to  their  significance  as  moments  in  a  war 
between  Athens  and  Sparta.  The  gi-aphic  method  he  keeps 
strictly  for  events,  not  for  persons.  The  fortification  of  Pylos, 
for  instance,  is  vividly  pictured  in  a  single  sentence  describing 
the  mudlarks.  Imagination,  with  this  sharply  defined  glimpse 
of  the  thing  seen  to  work  from,  can  fill  in  all  the  rest.  But 
the  characters  are  never  treated  graphically ;  he  does  not 
tell  us  that  Cleon  was  a  tanner  with  a  voice  like  Kykloboros, 
or  that  Pericles  was  called  '  squill-head '  from  the  shape  of  his 
skull.  He  tells  us  that  the  former -was  the  'most  violent', 
the  latter  the  '  most  powerful '  of  the  citizens.  The  characters 
throughout  are  idealized  to  a  very  high  degree  of  abstraction 
—a  method  which  is  not  practised  by  either  school  of  moderns. 
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Our  attention  in  the  next  chapter  will  be  directed  to  a  closer 
analysis  of  this  idealistic  treatment.  We  shall  study  the 
method  still  as  exemplified  in  the  story  of  Cleon  ;  but,  as  we 
have  said,  Cleon  is  not  the  hero  of  the  history  as  a  whole,  or 
even  of  this  part  of  it ;  the  cycle  of  his  fortunes  is  only  an 
epicycle  on  a  larger  orbit.  But  orbit  and  epicycle  exhibit  the 
same  type  of  curve.  We  have  to  trace  this  curve  in  both  and 
also  to  study  the  relation  of  the  smaller  body  to  the  greater. 
Cleon,  in  other  words,  has  two  aspects :  he  is  quasi-hero  of 
his  own  little  tragi-comedy  and  also  a  minor  character  in  the 
tragedy  of  Athens. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

MYTHISTORIA   AND   THE   DRAMA 

The  epithet  'dramatic'  has  often  been  applied  to  Thucy- 
dides'  work;  but  usually  nothing  more  is  meant  than  that 
he  allo-ws  his  persons  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  presents 
their  character  with  vividness.^  The  dramatization  which 
we  have  pointed  out  in  the  treatment  of  Cleon  is  a  very 
different  thing;  it  is  a  principle  of  construction  which, 
'  wherever  it  operates,  determines  the  selection  of  incidents 
to  be  recorded^  and  the  proportions  and  perspective  assigned 
them.  In  this  chapter  wo  shall  attempt  to  describe  and 
analyse  the  type  of  drama  that  we  have  to  do  with,  and 
to  trace  the  literary  influence  under  which  Thucydides 
worked. 

We  ought  first,  perhaps,  to  meet  a  possible  objection.  It 
may  be  urged  that  Thucydides  in  his  preface  expressly  ex- 
cludes anything  of  the  nature  of  poetical  construction  from 
his  literal  record  of  what  was  said  and  what  was  done.  He 
criticizes  the  methods  of  poets  and  story-writers,  and  warns 
us  that,  at  the  cost  of  making  h^is  story  '  somewhat  un- 
attractive', he  intends  to  exclude  'the  mythical'  (r6  ixvOoibes). 
He  cannot,  therefore,  it  might  be  imeired,  have  done  what 
we  have  thought  we  found  him  doing.  But  we  would  ask 
for  a  careful  examination  of  the  passage  in  question.  What 
was  in  Thucydides'  thoughts  when  he  wrote  it,  and  above  all, 
what  precisely  did  he  mean  to  exclude  when  he  banished  '  the 
mythical '  ? 

The  words  occur  towards  the  end  of  the  introduction,' 

'  This  socras  to  bo  all  that  Plutarch  moans  :  i  QovguSiSris  itl  r^  \071j)  ■np!i! 
rainiv  a/itWarai  ri]V  iva/rifdav,  olov  etarrpi  iro<^ffo<  rbv  wcfoaTfjV,  de  Glor.  Ath.  3. 
»  i.  1-23. 
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vrhioli  is  designed  to  establish  Thucydides'  belief  that  the 
Peloponnesian  war  was  the  most  memorable  of  all  that  had 
ever  been  in  Greece..  The  possible  rivals,  ho  points  out,  are 
the  Trojan  war  and  the  Persian  invasion.  For  the  first  of 
these  events  the  only  literary  evidence  we  have  is  that  of 
the  epic  poets,  and  chiefly  of  Homer,  whose  record  cannot 
be  checked  by  direct  observation,  while  much'  of  his  theme 
through  the  lapse  of  time  has  passed,  or  '  won  over ',  into 
■  the  region  of  the  mythical  and  incredible.^  The  only,  tests 
we  have  ai"e  certain  indications  in  the' existing  condition  of 
Greece  which  seem  inconsistent  with  the  past  state  of  things 
as  represented  by  the  literary  authorities. .  With  these  indica- 
tions we  must  be  content ;  and,  t"hey  suffice  to  show  that  the 
epic  poets  embellished  their  tale  by  exaggeration.^  The 
.  story- writers,  agaiji,  on  whom  we  depend  for  the  history  of 
'..  the  Persian  wars,  were  not  bent  upon  accurate  statement  of 
truth; — witness  the  carelessness  of-  Herodotus  about  points 
of  detail.  Their  object  was  rather^o  make  their  recitations 
attractive  and  amusing  to. their  audience ;  and  if  we  discount 
their. evidence.  ai3cordingly,  we  shall  fiflid,  going- by  ascertained 
facts  alone,  that  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  the  greatest 
ever  seen. 

Thucydides.  next  passes  abruptly  to  the  formulation  of  his 
own -method;  he  intends  to  record  what  was  said  and  what 
was  done  as  accurately  and  literally  as  possible.  The  result, 
he  then- reinarks,  will  probably  be'  somewhat  unattractive  to. 
an  audience-  at  a  recitatJOD,"because-  the  facts  recorded  will, 
have  nothing  'mythical'  about  them;*  he  will  be  contentj 
however,  if  they  are  judged  useful  by  people  who  wi.sh  to 
know  the  plain  truth  of  what  happened. 

The  phrase  'winning  over  into  the  mythical '  is  illuminating. 
It  suggests  the.  transformation  which  begins- to  steal  over  all  L 
events  from  the  moment  of  their  occurrence,  unless  they  are/ 

'  £.  21  TO  TioW^  -JjrS  xpivcv  airuiv  iirtcTTcis  ivl  ri  /ivBloSes  ixvfVtKriK&Td. 
, '  5.  21  ill  iroiTjToJ  v/ivTiKaai  vipl  airav  iirl  rh  utt^ov  Koffftovvres.     Cf.  i.  10.  3 
T?  'O/iTipov  jroiijo-fi,    ti  Ti    XP^   KivravOa   mareveiv,  iv  ilxbi    M  t6  ituiov  fiiy 
TciijTT^iV  CvTa  Koa/i^aou, 

*  L  22. 4  ical  is  liiv  iKpCaffiyiaois  rb  ftri  fivBuiSis  axirwv  irtpitlartpoy  (pavtirat  , . . 
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arrested  and  pinned  down  in  writing  by  an  alert  and  trained 
observer.  Even  then  some  selection  cannot  be  avoided— 
a  selection,  moreover,  determined  by  irrelevant  psychological 
factors,  by  the  accidents  of  interest  and  attention.  Moment 
by  moment  the  whole  fabric  of  events  dissolves  in  ruins  and 
melts  into  the  past ;  and  all  that  survives  of  the  thing  done 
passes  into  the  custody  of  a  shifting,  capricious,  imperfect, 
human  memory.  Nor  is  the  mutilated  fragment  allowed  to 
rest  there,  as  on  a  shelf  in  a  museum  ;  imagination  seizes  on  it 
■and  builds  it  with  other  fragments  into .  some  ideal  construc- 
tion, which  may  have  a  plan. and  outline  laid  out, long  before 
this  fresh  bit  of  material  came  to  the  craftsman's  hand  to  be 
worked  into  it,  as  the  drums  of  fallen  columns .  are  built  into 
tlie  rampart  of  an  Acropolis.  Add  to  this  the  cumulative 
effects  of  oral  tradition.  One  ideal  edifice  falls  into  ruin ;  pieces 
of  it,  conglomerates  of  those  ill-assorted  and  haphazard  frag- 
ments, are  caiTied  to  another  site  and  worked  into  a  structure 
of,  perhaps,  a  quite  different  model.  Thus  fact  shifts  into 
■legend,  and  legend  into  myth.  The  facts  icorh -loose  ;  they  are 
detached  from  their  roots  in  time  and  space  and  shaped  into 
a  story.  The  story  is  moulded  and  remoulded  by  imagination, 
by  passion  and  prejudice,  by  religious  preconception  or 
aesthetic  instinct,  by  the  delight  in  the  marvellous,  by  the 

.  itch  for  a  moral,  by  the  love  of  a  good  story ;  and  the  thing 
becomes  a  legend.  A  few  irreducible  facts  will  remain;  no 
more,  perhaps,  than  the  names  of  persons  and  places — Arthur,^ 
Caerleon,  Camelot;but  even  those  may  sit  last  drop  out  or  be 

'turned  by  a  poet  into  symbols.  '  By  Arthur,'  said  Tennyson, . 
'  I  always  meant  the  soul,  and  by-the  Round  Table  the  passions 
and  capacities  of  man.'  The  histofy  has  now  all  but  won 
over  into  the  mythical.  Change  the  natnes,  and  every  trace 
of  literal  fact  will  have  vanished ;  the  story  will  have  escaped 
from  time  into  eternity. 
.  When  we  study  this  process,  we  seem  to  make  out  two 

.  phases  of  it,,  which,  for  the  criticism  of  Thucydides,  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish,     The  more  important  and  pervasive 

»  Wo  aasuir.o  that  Arthur  was  historic  ;  but  ho  may  havo  boon  Arcturus 
.for  all  wo  know. 

K3 
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of  the  two  is  the  moulding  of  fact  into  types  of  nxyth  con- 
tributed by  traditional  habits  of  thought.  This  process 
of  infiguration  (if  wS  may  coin  the  word)  may  be  carried 
to  any  degree.  Sometimes  the  facts  happen  to  fit  the  mould, 
and  requii-e  hardly  any  modification ;  mere  unconscious 
selection  is  enough.  In  other  cases  they  have  to  be  stretched 
a  little  here,  and  patted  down  there,  and  given  a  twist  before 
they  will  fit.  In  extreme  instances,  where  a  piece  is  missing, 
it  is  supplied  by  mythological  inference  from  the  interrupted 
portions  which  call  for  completion ;  and  here  we  reach  the 
■  other  phase  of  the  process,  namely  invention.  This  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  imparting  a  form  to  raw  material ;  it 
is  the  creation  of  fresh  material  when  the  supply  of  fact 
is  not  sufiScient  to  fill  the  mould.  It  leads  further  to  the 
embroidery  of  fabulous  anecdote,  which  not  only  has  no 
basis  in  fact,  but  is  a  superfluous  addition,  related  to  fact 
as  illustrations  in  a  book  are  related  to  the  text. 

The  process,  in  both  its  phases,  can  be  illustrated  from 
the  version  preserved  by  Thucydides  ^  of  the  legend  of 
Earmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  the  tyrant-slayers.  Harmodius' 
sister,  whom  the  tyrant  insults,  makes  her  first  appearance 
in  this  account.  She  is  superfluous,  since  the  murderers 
had  ah-eady  a  sufiicient  private  motive  arising  out  of  the 
love-quaiTcl.  That  is  not  in  itself  an  argument  against 
her  historical  character,  for  superfluous  people  sometimes 
do  exist;  but  other  circumstances  make  it  not  improbable 
that  she  owes  her  existence  to  the  mythical  typo  which 
normally  appears  in  legend  when  tyrants  have  to  be  slain. 
The  two  brothers,  or  lovers,  and  the  injured  sister,  or  wife — 
the  relationships  vary — are  the  standing  dramatis  personae 
on  such  occasions.  Collatinus,  Brutus,  and  Lucretia  are 
r-nother  example  from  legend  ;  while  the  purely  mythical 
type  which  shapes  such  legends  is  seen  in  the  Dioscuri 
and  Helen.^     The.  suggestion  is  that  Harmodius  and  Aris- 

1  vi.  5iff. 

'  Even  aspirants  to  tyranny  have  to  bo  killed  on  this  pattern.  Tlius  one 
Tersion  of  Alcibiades'  death  was  that  tho  brothers  of  a  woman  -with  whom  ho 
was  saeading  the  night  set  firo  to  tho  house  and  cut  him  down  as  ho  leapt 
out  through  the  flames.    Plut.  vit.  Alcib.  fin. 
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togeitcn  were  identified  ■with  the  Heavenly  Twins.  If 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  story  of  how  Peisistratus  was 
conducted  back  to  Athens  by  a  woman  dressed  as  Athena 
and  accepted  by  the  citizens  as  the  goddess  in  pei-son.^  it 
is  not  surprising  that  tho  next  generation  of  Athenians 
should  have  recognized  the  Dioscuri  in  Harmodius  and  his  ■ 
friend.  Given  that  identification,  the  injured  sister  is  felt 
to  bo  a  desirable,  if  not  indispensable,  accessory;  she  is 
filled  in  by  inference,  and  she  becomes  a  candidate  for 
tho  place  of  '  basket-bearer '  in  the  Panathenaic  procession, 
at  which  the  murder  took  place.  Thus,  the  legend  of 
Harmodius  illustrates  both  the  phases  of  the  process  we 
described :  first,  it  is  moulded  on  the  mythical  type  of  the 
Heavenly  Twins,  and  then  invention  supplies  the  missing 
third  figure.^ 

Mythical  types  of  this  sort  can  be  discovered  and  classified 
only  after  a  wide  survey  of  comparative  Mythistoria ;  for  we 
all  take  our  own  habits  of  thought  for  granted,  and  we  cannot 
perceive  their  bias  except  by  contrast.  The-  Greek  who  knew 
only  Greek  legend  could  not  possibly  disengage  the  substance 
from  the  form ;  all  he  could  do  was  to  prune  away  the  fabulous 
and  supernatural  overgrowths,  and  cut  down  poetry  into 
pixso.  It  is  thus  that  Thucydides  treats  myths  like  the  story 
of  Tcreus,  Procne,  and  Philomela  ^ ;  he  rationalizes  them, 
thinking  that  he  has  reduced  them  to  history  when  ho  has 
removed  unattested  and  improbable  accretioiis,  such  as  the 
transformation  of  Terous  into  a  hoopoe.  But  history  can- 
not bo  made  by  this  process  (which  is  still  in  use) ;  all , 
that  wo  get  is,  not  the  original  facts,  but  a  mutilated  legend ;  * 
and  this  may  very  well  be  so  mutilated  that  it  is'  no  longer 
possible  to  distinguish  tho  informing  element  of  fiction,  which 
■wau  discernible  till  wc  eflaced  tho  clues. 

The  phenomenon  that  especially  concerns  us  now  is  some- 

'  >  Herod,  i.  60. 

'  On  this  subject  see  MUcke,  Vom  Euphrat  zum  Tiber  (1S99),  who  points  out 
other  examples  of  the  mythical  type. 
"  ii.  29. 
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thing  much  wider  than  the  mythical  infiguration  of  a  single 
incident  here  or  there,  such  as  the  legend  of  the  Tyrant- 
slayers.  It  is  the  moulding  of  a  long  series  of  events  into 
a  plan  determined  by  an  art  form.  When  -we  set  the  Persians 
of  Aeschylus  beside  the  history  of  Herodotus,  we  see  at  onco 
that  the  tragedian  in  dramatizing  the  events  of  Xerxes'  inva- 
sion, some  of  which  he  had  personally  witnessed,  has  also 
worked  them  into  a  theological  scheme,  preconceived  and 
contributed  by  his  own  mind.  Further  we  remark  that 
Herodotus,  although  he  is  operating  in  a  different  medium 
and  writing  a  saga  about  the  glory  of  Athens,  uses  the  same 
theological  train  of  thought  as  a  groundwork,  and  falls  in 
with  the  dramatic  conception  of  Aeschylus.  This  is  a  case 
of  the  infiguration  of  a  whole  train  of  events  by  a  form  which 
is  mythical,  in  so  far  as  it  involves  a  theological  theory  of 
sinful  pride  punished  by  jealous  divinity,  and  is  also  an  art 
form,  by  which  the  action  is  shaped  on  dramatic  principles 
of  construction,  involving  such  features  as  climax,  reversal, 
catastrophe.  The  theory  and  the  form  together  provide  the 
setting  of  the  whole  story — the  element  which  makes  it  a 
work  of  art.  This  element  is  so  structural  that  it  cannot 
be  removed  without  the  whole  fabric  falling  to  pieces,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  latent  and  pervasive,  as  not  to  be  per- 
ceptible until  the  entire  work  is  reviewed  in  its  large  outline. 
Even  then  it  can  be  detected  only  by  a  critic  who  is  on 
his  guai"d  and  has  not  the  same  scheme  inwrought  into  the 
substance  of  his  own  mind ;  for  if  he  is  himself  disposed  to 
see  the  events  in  conformity  with  the  scherae,  then  the  story 
will  answer  his  expectation  and  look  to  him  perfectly 
natural. 

When  Thucydides  speaks  of  'the  mythical',  it  seems 
probable  from  the  context  that  he  is  thinking  chiefly  of 
inventive  '  embellishment '.  The  accretions  of  fabulous  auec- 
dote  are  comparatively  easy  to  detect ;  they  often  bring  in 
the  supernatural  in  the  forms  of  vulgar  superstition,  and 
being  for  this  reason  improbable,  they  require  better  evidence 
than  is  forthcoming.  Also,  poets  tend  to  magnify  their 
theme  for  purposes  of  panegyric,  flattering  to  their  audience ; 
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they  •will,  for  instance,  represent  Agamemnon's  expedition 
as  much  larger  than  it  probably  was.  It  is  on  these  grounds 
that  Tbucydid.es  objects  to  the  evidence  of  Ionian  Epos  and 
Herodotean  story-telling.^  He  -warns  us  against  the  faults 
■which  struck  his  notice  ;  and  he  was  on  his  guard  against 
them,  even  more  than  against  the  popular  superstition  and 
-dogmatic  philosophy  of  the  day,  -which  he  tacitly  repudiates. 
But  there  was  one  thing  against  which  he  does  not  w.irn  us, 
precisely  because  it  was  the  framework  of  his  own  thought, 
not  one  among  the  objects  of  reflection, — a  scheme  contributed, 
like  the  Kantian  categories  of  space  and  time,  by  the  mind 
itself  to  whatever  was  presented  from  outside.  Thucydides, 
like  Descartes,  thought  he  had  stripped  himself  bare  of  every 
preconception ;  but,  as  happened  also  with  Descartes,  his 
work  shows  that  there  was  after  all  a  residuum  wrought 
into  the  substance  of  his  mind  and  ineradicable  because 
unperceived.  This  residuum  was  his  philosophy  of  human 
nature,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  speech  of  Diodotus, — a  theory 
of  the  passions  and  of  their  working  which  carried  with  it 
a  principle  of  dramatic  construction  presently  to  be  described. 
That  he  was  not  forearmed  against  this,  he  himself  shows 
when,  in  attacking  Herodotus,  he  accuses  him  of  trivial  errors 
of  fact,  and  does  not  bring  the  one  sweeping  and  valid  in- 
dictment which  is  perfectly  relevant  to  his  own  point  about 
the  embellishment  of  the  Persian  War.  The  di-amatic  con- 
struction of  Herodotus'  work,  which  stares  a  modem  reader 
in  the  face,  apparently  escaped  the  observation  of  his  severest 
ancient  critic. 

Another  proof  can  be  drawn  from  Thucydides'  own  account 
of  a  series  of  events  which  he  evidently  believed  to  be 
historical,  the  closing  incidents,  namely,  of  Pausanias'  career.^ 
He  shows  us  the  Spartan  king  intriguing  with  the  Persian, 

'  Cf.  Plut.  malig.  Herod,  3  (865  d)  al  7^^  Ik/3oXoi  m!  irapar povaX  t^s  laropias 
liiKiara  toTs  /liSots  ^iSovrau  ital  rats  apxaio\oyiaif,  In  SJ  Trpir  rois  iwalvou^.     This 
refers  to  digressions  (vapevOjJKat),  which  are  regarded  as  legitimate,  -sv-hen. 
used  for  the  purposes  named, 
i.  128  ff. 
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and  •  bent  upon  the  empire  of  Hellas '.  Pausanlas  commits 
certain  treacherous  acts ;  boasts  of  his  power  to  the  Great 
King ;  '  intends,  if  the  king  please,  to  marry  his  daughter ' ; 
is  so  '  uplifted '  by  the  king's  answer  that  he  can  no  longer 
live  like  ordinary  men ;  ^  behaves  like  an  oriental ;  cannot 
keep  silence  about  his  larger  designs ;  makes  himself  difficult 
of  access,  and  displays  a  harsh  temper.  Y/'e  know  all  these 
symptoms  well  enough,  and  we  foresee  the  end.  Pausanias 
is  recalled,  but  the  evidence  against  him  is  insufficient.  Ho 
writes  a  letter  betraying  his  designs  and  ending  with  an  order 
for  the  execution  of  the  bearer.  The  messenger,  whose  sus- 
picions are  aroused,  opens  the  letter  and  shows  it  to  the 
authorities  at  Sparta.  The  ephors  arrange  that  they  shall 
be  concealed  behind  a  partition  and  overhear  a  conversation 
between  the  king  and  his  treacherous  messenger,  who  contrives 
to  draw  from  Pausanias  a  full  and  damning  avowal.  The  end 
follows  in  the  Brazen  House. 

This  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  Thucydides  objects  to 
as  'mj-thical';  it  is  not  'fabulous',  not  the -"embroidery  of 
mere  poetical  invention ;  and  so  he  reports  it  all  in  perfect 
good  faith.  "What  does  not  strike  him,  and  what  does  strike 
ns,  is  that  the  story  is  a  drama,  framed  on  familiar  lines, 
and  ready  to  be  transferred  to  the  stage  without  the  altera- 
tion of  a  detail.  The  earlier  part  is  a  complete  presentation 
of  the  '  insolent '  tj^e^of  character.  The  climax  is  reached 
by  a  perfect  example  of  '  Kecoil '  {irepmiTna),  where  the  hero 
gives  the  fatal  letter  to  the  messenger,  and  thus  by  his  own 
action  precipitates  the  catastrophe.  The  last  scene  is  staged 
by  means  of  a  theatrical  property  now  so  cheapened  by  use 
as  to  be  barely  respectable — a  screen !  ^  The  manner  of  the 
hero's  death  involved  sacrilege,  and  was  believed  to  bring 
a  curse  upon  his  executioners.     Could  we  have  better  proof 

^  Thuc  i.  ISO  -hoXKZ  T(5tc-  iiaWov  ^pro  koI  ouk«ti  ISovaro  iv  t^  KaStaTUTi 
Tpoire;  0iOT€veLV. 

'  It  is  possible  that  in  this  scene  -wo  can  just  trace  a  dramatic  motive, 
■which  is  all  but  rationalized  away, — the  idea,  namely,  that  Pausanias 
cannot  fall  till  he  has  committed  himself  by  his  own  act,  to  which  act  he  must 
be  tempted  by  the  traitor.  This  feature  of  Aeschylean  drama  -will  be 
disctissed  in  the  ntxt  chapter. 
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that  Tbucydides  was  not  on  his  guard  against  dramatic 
construction,  and  was  predisposed  to  see  in  the  working  of 
events  a  train  of  '  causes  '  which  tragedy  had  made  familiar  1 
When  we  are  alive  to  the  dramatic  setting,  we  can  infer 
with  some  certainty  the  stages  through  which  the  Thucy- 
didean  story  of  Pausanias  has  passed.  The  original  stratum 
of  fact  must  havo  been  that  Pausanias  somehow  misconducted 
himself,  was  recalled,  and  put  to  death  in  circumstances 
which  were  capable  of  being  used  by  superstition  and  policy 
against  the  ephors.  These  facts  worked  loose  into  a  legend, 
shaped  by  imagination  on  the  model  of  preconceived  morality 
and  views  of  human  nature.  The  mould  is  supplied  by  drama ; 
and  meanwhile  fabulous  invention  is  busy  in  many  minds, 
embroidering  the  tale  with  illustrative  anecdotes.^  Tbucy- 
dides brushes  away  these  extravagant  and  unattested  accre- 
tions, and  reduces  the  legend  again  to  what  seemed  to  him 
a  natural  series  of  events.  It  is  only  we  who  can  perceive 
that  what  ho  has  left  is  the  dramatized  legend,  not  the 
historical  facts  out  of  which  it  was  worked  up.  It  is  not 
wildly  paradoxical  to  think  that  the  historian  who  accepted 
the  legend  of  Pausanias  might  frame  on  the  same  pattern 
the  legend  of  Cleon.  Not  that  Thucydides  invented  any- 
thing ;  all  that  was  needed  was  to  select,  half  unconsciously, 
those  parts  of  his  life  which  of  themselves  composed  the 
pattern.* 

We  must  now  come  to  closer  quarters  with  the  epithet 
'  dramatic '.  It  is  worth  noting,  at  the  outset,  that  in  the 
mere  matter  of  external  form,  the  history  seems  to  show  the 
influence  of  tragedy, — a  fact  which  need  not  surprise  us,  if 
we  remember  that  Thucydides  had  no  model  for  historical 
wi-iting.  The  brief  abstract  of  the  annalist  was  a  scaffold, 
not  a  building;  and  Thucydides  was  an  architect,  not  a 
carpenter.     Chroniclers  and  story- writers  like  Herodotus  had 

'  Some  of  theso  anecdotes,  preserved  by  Herodotus,  will  come  up  for 
diBcuasiiOU  later. 

'  Another  inatanoe  is  Thucydides'  narrative  of  Tliemistocles'  latter  days. 
This  is  rationalized  Saga-history,  influenced  by  drama. 
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ctosen  the  lax  form  of  epic,  congenial  to  ramblers;  but 
■whatever  the  history  •was  to  be,  it  -was  not  to  bo  like 
Herodotus,  and  it  was  to  draw  no  inspiration  from  tho 
tradition  of  Ionian  Epos.  So  Thucydides  turned  to  drama — 
the  only  other  developed  form  of  literature  then  existing 
■which  could  furnish  a  hint  for  the  ne^w  type  to  be  created. 
The  severe  outline  and  scrupulous  limitations  of  this  form 
satisfied  his  instinct  for  self-suppression.  The  epic  poet 
stands  before  his  audience  and  tells  his  o'wn  tale;  but  the 
dramatist  never  appears  at  all:  the  'thing  done'  (ppajxa) 
■works  itself  out  before  the  spectators'  eyes ;  the  thing  said 
comes  straight  from  the  lips  of  the  actors. 

Best  of  all,  to  Thucydides'  thinking,  if  ■we,  of  after  times, 
could  ourselves  have  watched  every  battle  as  it  was  won  and 
lost,  and  ourselves  have  heard  every  speech  of  env»y  and 
statesman  ;  we  should  then  have  known  all,  and  much  more 
than  all,  this  history  was  designed  to  tell.  But  as  this  cannot 
he,  we  are  to  have  the  next  thing  to  it ;  we  shall  sit  as  in 
a  theatre,  where  the  historian  will  erect  his  mimic  stage  and 
hold  the  mirror  up  to  Nature.  Himself  will  play  the  part  of 
'  messenger '  and  narrate  '  what  was  actually  done '  with  just 
so  much  of  vividness  as  the  extent  of  his  own  information 
warrants.  For  the  rest,  the  actors  shall  tell  their  own  tale,  as 
near  as  may  be,  in  the  -very  words  they  used,  *  as  I  heard  them 
myself,  or  as  others  reported  them.' 

Speeches  are  much  more  prominent  in  Thucydides'  history 
than  they  are  in  that  of  Herodotus.  The  change  seems  partly 
due  to  the  later  historian's  preference  for  setting  forth  motives 
in  the  form  of  '  pretexts ',  instead  of  giving  his  own  opinion  ; 
but  it  is  also  due  to  his  being  an  Athenian.  Plato  similarly 
chose  to  cast  his  speculations  in  the  dramatic  form  of  dialogue, 
alloY.nng  various  points  of  view  to  be  expressed  by  typical 
representatives,  without  committing  himself  to  any  of  them. 
Even  oratory  at  Athens  was .  dramatically  conceived ;  the 
speech-writer  did  not  appear  as  advocate  in  court ;  he  ■wrote 
speeches  in  character'  to  be  delivered  by  his  clients.  It  has  I 
often  been  remarked  that  the  debates  in  Thucydides  resemble! 
in  some  points  of  technique  the  debates  in  a  Euripidean  play./ 
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There  is  moreover  in  one  respect  an  intellectual  kinship 
between  Thueydides  and  the  dramatist  who  was  contempora- 
neously moulding  the  form  of  tragedy  to  the  strange  uses  of 
realism,  and  v/orking  away  from  Aeschylus  as  Thueydides 
had  to  work  away  from  Herodotus.  The  two  men  are  of  very 
different  temperaments  ;  but  in  both  we  seem  to  find  the  same 
sombre  spirit  of  renunciation,  the  same  conscious  resolve 
nowhere  to  overstep  the  actual,  but  to  present  the  naked 
thoughts  and  actions  of  humanity,  just  as  they  saw  them. 
No  matter  how  crude'the  light," how  harsh  the  outEne,  so  that- 
the  thing  done  and  the  thing  said  shall  stand  out  as  they 
were,  in  isolated  sharpness,  though 

Mist  is  under  and  mist  above,  ... 
And  we  drift  on  legends  for  ever.' 

These  considerations,  however,  touch  only  the  question  of 
external  form  :  they  show  why  so  much  that  we  should  state 
directly  is  stated  indirectly  by  Thueydides,  in  speeches.  The 
choice  of  this  form  is  consistent  with  a  complete  absence  of 
plot  or  of  dramatic  construction :  otherwise  Thueydides  could 
not  have  chosen  it  at  starting ;  for  at  that  moment  the  plot 
lay  in  the  unknown  future..  We  mention  the  point  only 
because  evidently  it  was  somewhat  easier  for  an  historian 
■who  consciously  borrowed  the  outward  form  of  tragedy,  to 
take  unconsciously  the  further  step,  and  fall  in  -with  its 
inward  form  and  principle  of  design.  It  is  this  -which  we 
now  wish  to  define  more  closely.  The  type  of  drama  we 
have  detected  in  the  history  is  not  the  Euripidean  type; 
it  will  bo  found,  on  examination,  to  show  an  analogy  with 
the  older  form  existing  in  the  tragedies  of  Aeschylus. 

The  resemblances  are  reducible  to  two  main  points.  Tho 
first  is  an  analogy  of  technical  construction,  seen  in  the  use 
and  correlation  of  different  parts-  of  tho  work.  The  second 
is  a  community  of  psychological  conceptions :  a  mode  of 
presenting  character,  and  also  a  theory  of  the  passions  -which 
has  a  place  not  only  in  psychology,  but  in  ethics.  We  shall 
begin  by  studying  the  structure ;  but  we  -may  bear  in  mind 

'  Eurip.  Hippol.  191  ff.    Ml-.  Gilbert  Murray's  translation. 
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that  this  structure  is  closely .  involved  with  the  paychological 
theory. 

An  art  form,  such  as  the  Aeschylean  drama,  shapes  itself 
t5  a  sort  of  crust,  over  certain  beliefs  which  harden  into  that 
outline;'  When  this  hag  .happened,  the  beliefs  themselves — 
the  content  of  the  mould — ^.may  griidualiy  be  modified  and 
transmuted  in  many  ways.  Finally,  they  may  melt  and 
almost  fade  away,  leaving  the  type,  which  is  preserved  as 
a  traditional  form  of  art.  ■  This  survival  of  an  element  of 
.  technical  construction  may  be  illustrated-  by  the  instance  of 
'  reversal'  {ireptTTsreta).  A  '  reversal  t)f  fortune',  is  the  cardinal 
point  of  primitive  tragedy  r,  and  it  originally  means  an  over- 
throw, caused  by.  an  external  supernatural  agency — Fate  or 
an  angry  god.  When  the  belief  in  such  agencies  fades, 
'reversa,!'  remains  as  a  feature  in. drama;  but- the  change  of 
situation  is  now  caused  by  the  hero's  own- act.-  The  notion 
of  'recoil'  comes  in:  that  is  to  sayj  the  fatal  action  itself 
produces'  results  just  the.  opposite  of  those  intended — a  per- 
fectly natural  occurrence.  In  this  way  a  piece  of  technique. 
•  outlasts  the  belief  which  gave  rise  to  it."' 

The  Aeschylean  drama  appears  to  us  to  have  gone  through 
a  process  of  this  kind.'  The  structure,  as  we  find  it,  seems 
to  impl}''  an  original  content  of  beliefs  in  some  respects  more 
primitive  than  those  explicitly  held  by  Aeschylus- himself,  but 
survi-Ting  in  his  mind  with  sufficient  strength  to  influence,  his  . 
work.  .  Similarly,  as  we  hope  to  show,  in  transmission  from 
Aeschylus  to  Thucydides,  the  dramatic  type  has  again  out- 
lasted much  of  the  belief  which  informed  it  in  the  Aeschyleaii 
stage.  It  is  the  artistic  structure  which  is  permanent';  the 
content  changes- with.  the.  ad.vance  of  thought.-  Hence,  if  we 
point  to  Aeschylean  technique  in  Thucydides,  we  are  not 
necessfirily  attributing  to  him  the  creed  of  Aeschylus.. 

We  must  first  attempt' to  describe  the  Btructure  of  Aeschy- 
lean tragedy.^     In  order  to  understand,  it  wo  must  try.  to 

'■  Tho  deseription  -which  follo-ws.is  ba^od  on'aa. analysis  of  tho  improsslon 
made  on,  tho  -vrritor  by  an  Aosohylean  tragedy.    It.  is  of  courso  not  sus- 
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imagine  a  yet  more  primitive  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
drama  than  any  represented  in  extant  Greek  literature,  a 
stage  which  the  earliest  of  Aeschylus'  plays  has  already  left 
some  way  behind.  A  glance  at  the  development  of  modem 
drama  may  help  us. 

Certain  features  which  survived  in  Grfeek  tragedy  suggest 
that  we  should  look  back  to  a  type  somewhat  resembling 
the  mediaeval  mystery  and  some  of  the  earliest  modem 
dramas,  such  &s,  .Everyman,  which,  are  like  the  mystery  in 
being  religious  performances  and  in  the  element  of  allegorical 
abstraction.  '  Their  effect,  duo  -in  part  to  each  of  these 
features,  may  be  described  as  symbolic.  Everyman  is  a 
sermon  made  visible.  To  watch  it  is  ■  like  watching  the 
pastime  called  '  living  chess  '>  in  which  the  pieces  are  men 
and  women,  bat  the  man  who  is  dressed  like  a  bishop  is. 
nothing  more  than  a  chessman  who  happens  to  be  automatic. 
He  has  not .  the  episcopal  character ;  his  dress'  is  a  disguise 
with  nothing  behind  it  ;•  his  words,  if  ho  spoke,  would  be 
the  speech  of  a  pan-ot.  And  so  it  is  with  Everyman.  The 
persons  are  not  persons  at  all,  but  personae,  masks,  symbols, 
the  vehicles. of  abstract  ideas.  They  do  not  exist,  and  could 
not  be  conceived  as  existing,  in  real  space  and  time.  They 
have  no  human  characters,  no  inward  motives,  no  life  of 
their  own,  Evoryman,  as  his  name  is  meant  to  show,  is 
in  fact- not  a  man,  but  Man,  the  universal. 

.The  main  development  of  modern  drama  shows,  in  one 
of 'its  aspects,,  the  process  by  which  this  symbolic' method 
gives  way  to  the  realistic.  The  process  consists  in  the  gradual 
filling  in  of  the  human  being  behind  the  mask,  till  the 
humanity  is  sufficiently  concrete  and  vital  to  burst  the  shell 
and  step  forth  in  solid  flesh  and  blood.  The  symbol  comes 
to  contain  d  typo  of  character;  the  type  is  particulai-izod 
into,  a  unique  individual.  The  creaturo  now  has:  an  inde- 
pendent status-  and  behaviour  of  its  own.  Every  gesture 
and   every   word   must  be  such   as   would   bo   used  by  an 

coptiW.0  cf  domoustrntion  ;  tlio  only  test   is  tlio  reader's  own  impression. 
Tlio  desaiiption  is  not  exhaustive,  but  is  designed  only  to  bring  out  a 
.-  neglected  aspect. 
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ordinary  human  being  -vritli  the  given  character  in  the  given 
situation.  Once  created,  the  personality  is  an  original  centre ; 
it  cannot  be  made  to  do  -what  we  please  or  to  utter  our 
thoughts.  In  some  such  terras  as  these  a  modern  novelist 
or  playwright  wiU  speak  of  his  characters ;  and  it  is  thus 
that  they  appear  to  us. 

Is  ow  we  can  observe  a  certain  intermediate  stage  in  which 
these  two  methods,  the  symbolic  and  the  realistic,  ai-e 
balanced  in  antagonism,  so  as  to  produce  a  curious  effeco  of 
tension  and  incoherency.  A  good  instance  is  Marlowe's 
Fai'Muc.  Faustus  himself  occupies  the  central  plane ;  he 
is  a  living  man,  but  still  imprisoned  in  a  symbolical  type. 
The  intrusion  of  humanity  has  gone  far  enough  to  disturb 
the  abstract  effect,  and  it  reacts  on  some  of  the  persons  in 
the  play,  who  ought  to  be  purely  symbolic.  Lucifer,  it  is 
true,  is  kept  apart  and  remains  non-human ;  but  Mophis- 
tophilis  oscillates  in  our  imagination  between  the  ideal  and 
reality,  with  a  distressing  result.  Again,  on  a  lower  level 
than  Faustus  there  is  yet  another  grad0  of  persons,  in  contrast 
with  whom  he  shows  up  as  heroic  and  ideal.  These  are  tho 
vintner,  the  horse-courser,  and  other  pieces  of  common  clay 
picked  out  of  a  London  alley;  they  belong  to  a  different 
world,  and  we  feel  that  they  could  no  more  communicate 
with  the  tragic  characters  than  men  can  talk  with  angels.^ 
Thus  there  are  in  this  one  play  four  sets  or  orders  of  persons: 
(1)  the  purely  abstract  and  symbolic,  such  as  Lucifer,  who 
only  appears  on  an  upper  stage  at  certain  moments,  and 
takes  no  part  in  the  action ;  (2)  tho  intermediate,  for  instance 
Mcphistophilis,  who  ought  to  bo  symbolic,  but  treads  tho 
lower  stage,  a  cowled  enigma,^  horrible  because  at  moments 
he  ceases  to  bo  symbolic  without  becoming  human ;   (3)  the 

'  "\Vc  hoTio  it  is  true  that  Marlowo  did  not  write  tho  comic  sconoa  ;  but  wo 
are  only  concerned  with  the  effect  of  tlio  play  as  it  stands. 

'  In  tho  Elizabethan  Stage  Society's  representation  Mophistophilis  is 
co-nled  and  his  /oca  is  never  seen.  The  effect  is  indescribably  horrible.  At 
certain  moments  in  Greek  Tragedy  the  mask  must  have  produced  a  some- 
■what  similEJ:  effect,  though  tho  familiarity  of  tho  convention  would  make  it 
much  less  in  degree.  The  longing  to  see  the  actor's  face,  when  his  words 
are  enigmatic,  is  almost  enough  to  drive  a  modern  spectator  insane. 
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Tieroic  or  tragic:  Faustus,  who  is  an  ideal  half  realized, 
hanging  together  on  its  own  plane;  (4)  the  real:  common 
mortals  who  would  attract  no  attention  in  Fleet  Street. 

The  Greek  drama,  although  in  the  detail  of  historical 
development  it  started  at  a  different  point  from  the  modem, 
and  followed  another  course,  seems,  nevertheless,  to  pass 
through  a  phase  analogous  to  that  which  we  have  just  de- 
■  scribed.  The  original  substance  of  the  drama  was  the  choral 
lyric ;  the  actors  (as  they  afterwards  became)  began  as  an 
excrescence.  At  a  certain  stage  the  actors  are  assimilated 
to  the  chorus  and  move  in  the  same  atmosphere.  Thus  in 
the  earliest  play  of  Aeschylus,  the  Suppliants,  we  find  that 
the  chorus  of  Danaids  are  actually  the  heroines  of  the  action, 
which  centres  round  them,  so  that  they  are  not  merely  on 
the  same  plane  with  the  actors,  but  themselves  a  complex 
actor,  and  the  effect  is  simple,  coherent,  and  uniform.  In 
the  PrometJteus,  again,  the  chorus  belong  to  the  same  ideal 
world  as  the  Titan  hero,  a  world  in  which  abstract  symbols 
like  Mastery  and  Violence  can  move  without  showing  as 
unreal  against  the  other  persons.'  The  whole  drama  is  on 
the  symbolic  plane,  the  life  in  it  being  due  to  anthropo- 
morphic imagination,  not  to  the  intrusion  of  realism. 

But  in  the  latest  plays  of  Aeschylus,  the  beginning  of 
a  change  is  clearly  marked :  the  actors  are  becoming  human, 
while  the  lyric  is  rising  above  them,  or  else  remains  sus- 
pended in  a  rarer  atmosphere  from  which  they  are  sinking. 
This  is  a  natural  stage  in  the  passage  from  pure  symbolism 
to  realism.  The  advance  shows  itself  externany  in  the 
drifting  apart  of  the  lyrical  clement  from  the  dialogue, — 
a  separation  which,  of  course,  widens  in  the  later  tragedians, 
till  the  choral  ode,  though  still  an  indispensable  and  very 
beautiful  feature,  becomes  in  point  of  construction  little  more 
than  an  interlude,  which  relieves  the  concentrated  intensity 
of  the  action.  This  change  is  commonly  tak-en  as  a  pheno- 
menon which  needs  no  explanation ;   but  really  it  is  caused 

»  Contrast  tho  uttor  unreality  of  Iris  .<ind  Lyssa  in  the  Hercules  Furens. 
Thoy  aio  tolerable  only  ■when  regarded  as  dro.im-pliantoms. 
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inevitably  by  the  coming  to  life  of  the  persons  in  the  di'aiba. 
In  proportion  as  these  become  more  real,  the  lyric  becomes 
more  ideal  and  further  removed  from  the  action. 

In  the  stage  observable  in  Aeschylus'  latest  plays,  the 
choral  part  is  still  dramatic,  and  of  equal  importance  with 
the  dialogue.  The  two  elements  are  evenly  balanced;  but 
at  the  same  time  they  have  begun  to  occupy  different  worlds, 
so  that  we  are  sensible  of  the  transition  fropa  one  to  the 
other.  The  result  is  a  curious  duplication  of  the  drama  which 
now  has  two  aspects,  the  one  universal  and  timeless,  the  other 
particular  and  temporal. 

The  nature  of  this  phenomenon  will,  we  hope,  become  clear, 
if  we  take  as  an  illustration  the  Agamevinon.  In  this  play, 
the  visible  presentation  shows  how  the  conqueror  of  Troy 
came  home  and  was  murdered  by  the  queen.  The  events 
that  go  forward  on  the  stage  are  particular  events,  located  at 
a  point  of  legendary  time  ^  and  of  real  space.  The  characters  are 
certain  individuals,  legendary  or  historic — there  is  to  Aeschylus 
no  difference  here — who  lived  at  that  moment  and  trod  that 
spot  of  earth.  But  in  the  chorpi  odes  the  action  is  lifted  out 
of  time  and  place  on  to  the  plane  of  the  universal.  When  the 
stage  is  clear  and  the  visible  presentation  is  for  the  time 
suspended,  then,  above  and  beyond  the  transient  spectacle  of 
a  few  suffeiing  mortals  caught,  just  there  and  then,  in  the  net 
of  crime,  loom  up  in  majestic  distance  and  awful  outline  the 
truths  established,  more  unchangeably  than  the  mountains, 
in  the  eternal  counsels  of  Zeus.  The  pulse  of  momentary 
passion  dies  down;  the  clash  and  conflict  of  human  wills, 
T,-hich  just  now  had  held  us  in  breathless  concentration,  sink 
and  dwindle  to  the  scale  of  a  puppet-show ;  while  the  enduring 
sonff  of  Destiny  unrolls  the  theme  of  blood-haunted  Insolence 
lared  by  insistent  Temptation  into  the  toils  of  Doom.    As 

^  By  legendary  time  ive  mean  the  time  occupied  by  events  ■which  have 
■worked  so  loose  from  real  time  that  you  can  only  date  them  ■within  a  cen- 
tury or  so,  and  do  not  think  of  diiting  them  at  all,  till  ohalleuged.  They 
are  near  the  stage  in  ■which  the  only  date  la  '  onco-upon-:i-timo ',  the  verge 
of  mjtliical  time  -which  has  no  dates  at  all. 
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though  on  a  higher  stage,  uncurtained  in  the  choral  part, 
another  company  of  actors  concurrently  plays  out  a  more 
majestic  and  symbolic  drama.  On  this  invisible  scene  walk 
the  figures  of  Hybris  and  Peitho,  of  Nemesis  and  Ate— not 
the  bloodless  abstractions  of  later  allegory,  but  still  clothed 
in  the  glowing  lineaments  of  supernatural  reality.  The 
curtain  lifts  for  a  timeless  moment  on  the  spectacle  of  human 
life  in  an  aspect  known  to  the  all-seeing  eyes  of  Zeus  ;  and 
wlien  it  drops  again,  we  turn  back  to  the  mortal  tragedy  of 
Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra,  enlightened,  purified,  uplifted, 
.  calm,' 

Thus  we  find  in  Aeschylus  something  analogous  to  the 
hierarchy  of  persons  we  noted  in  Faustus;  although,  for 
various  reasons,  there  is  not  the  same  crude  effect  of 
incoherency  and  tension.  The  supernatural  characters — 
Zeus,  supreme  above  all,  and  the  demonic  figures  ^  of  Hybris, 
Nemesis,  Ate,  and  the  rest,  are  not  seen,  as  Lucifer  is  seen  on 
the  upper  stage  of  the  Elizabethan  theatre,  but  remain  in  the 
spiritual  world  to  which  lyrical  emotion  exalts  the  inward 
eye — the  world  where  metaphor  (as  we  call  it)  is  the  very 
stuff  of  roalityj  where  Cassandra  quickens  and  breathes,  and 
whence  she  strays  among  mortal  men  like  a  fallen  spirit, 
sweet-voiced,  mad,  and  broken-winged.  Hence  the  effect 
is  far  more  awful  and  solemn  than  the  actual  apparition  of 
Lucifer;  and  when  Apollo  and  Athene  and  the  spirits  of 
vengeance  take  human  shape  in  the  Eumenides,  a  spell  is 
broken,  a  veil  rent,  an  impression  shattered,  for  which  not 
the  most  splendid  symphony  of  poetical  language  can  atone. 

Here,  however,  we  would  confine  our  attention  to  the 
Aga/raerrmon.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  we  find  a  further 
advance  of  realism  in  some  minor  characters,  the  watchman 
and  the  herald;  the  nurse  in  the  Ckoephori  is  of  the  same 
order.  These  are  allowed  some  wonderful  touches  of  common 
humanity,  below  the  heroic  level ;  for  they  are  not  directly 

'  The  metaphor  of  tlio  invisible  upper  stage  which  tlie  writer  has  used 
in  describing  his  impression  will  be  shown  later  to  have  justification  in 
ancient  pictorial  art. 

'  This  expression  will  be  justified  later. 
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concerned  in  the  central  action,  and  a  little  irrelevant 
natiiralism  does  no  harm,  if  it  is  not  carried  far.  But  they 
are  only  just  below  the  heroic  standard,  and  are  certainly  not 
the  sort  of  people  you  would  have  met  in  a  walk  to  the 
Piraeus. 

Thus,  the  two  planes  in  the  Agamevnifion  are  divided  by 
an  interval  less  wide  and  less  abrupt  than  the  divisions  in 
Faiistus.  In  psychological  conception  also  the  union  is 
very  close,  since  the  heroic  characters  are  still  so  abstract 
and  symbolic  that  they  are  barely  distinguishable  from  the 
pure  abstractions  of  the  lyrical  world.  Agamemnon,  for  in- 
stance,, is  simply  Hybris  typified  in  a  legendary  person.  He 
is  a  hero  flown  with  'insolence'  (the  pride  and  elation  of 
victory),  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  him.  He  is  not, 
like  a  character  in  Ibsen,  a  complete  human  being  with 
a  complex  personality, — a  centre  from  which  relations  radiate 
to  innumerable  points  of  contact  in  a  universe  of  indifferent 
fact.  He  has  not  a  continuous  history:  nothing  has  ever 
happened  to  him  except  the  conquest  of  Troy  and  the  sacrifice 
of  Iphigenia;  nothing  ever  could  happen  to  him  except 
Pride's  fall  and  the  stroke  of  the  axe.  As  we  see  him,  he 
is  not  a  man,  but  a  single  state  of .  mind,  which  has  never 
been  preceded  by  other  states  of  mind  (except  one,  at  the 
sacrifice  in  AuHs),  but  is  isolated,  without  context,  margin, 
or  atmosphere.  Every  word  he  says,  in  so  far  as  he  speaks 
for  himself  and  not  for  the  poet,  comes  straight  out  of  that 
state  of  mind  and  expresses  some  phase  of  it.  He  has  a 
definite  relation  to  Cassandra,  a  definite  relation  to  Clytem- 
ncstra ;  but  no  relation  to  anything  else.  If  he  can  be  said 
to  have  a  cliaracter  at  aU,  it  consists  solely  of  certain  defects 
which  make  him  liable  to  Insolence ;  if  he  has  any  eircv/ra- 
stances,  tliey  are  only  those  which  prompt  him  to  his  besetting 
passion. 

Now  it  is  in  some  such  way  as  this  that  Thucydideg 
presents  his  principal  characters.  Cleon  is  a  good  instance. 
He  is  allowed  no  individuality,  no  past  history,  no  atmo- 
i  sphere,  no  irrelevant  relations.    He  enters  the  story  abruptly 
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from  nowhere.  A  single  phrase  fixes  his  type,  as  though 
on  a  play-bill :  '  Cleon,  the  most  violent  of  the  citizens  and 
first  in  the  people's  confidence' ;  that  is  all  we  know  of  him. 
There  follows  a  speech  in  which  the  type  reveals  itself  in 
a  state  of  mind, — Violence  in  its  several  phases.  Then  he 
vanishes,  to  reappear,  before  Sphacteria,  as  Violence  with  one 
of  its  aspects  (' covetousness ')  emphasized,  and  a  sudden 
passion  of  ambitious  self-confidence  (iX-nis)  added  thereto. 
Finally,  we  see  him  wrecked  by  this  passion  at  Amphipolis. 
Pericles  is  introduced  in  the  same  way,  with  a  single  epithet : 
'Pericles,  the  son  of  Xanthippos,  a  man  at  that  time  fii-st 
among  the  Athenians,  and  most  powerful  {bwaTuraros)  in 
action  and  in  speech.'^  His  characteristic  quality  is  wise 
foresight  {yvrnjirj — the  opening  word  of  his  first  speech  2) ;  and 
he  stands  also,  in  the  Funeral  Oration,  for  the  glory  (rt/xij) 
of  Athens.  Alcibiades  we  shall  study  later.  In  every  case 
the  principal  characters  are  nearly  as  far  removed  from 
realism,  nearly  as  abstract  and  impersonal  as  the  heroic 
characters  in  Aeschylus.  Thucydides,  in  fact,  learnt  his 
psychology  from  the  drama,  just  as  we  moderns  (whether 
historians  or  not)  learn  ours,  not  by  direct  observation,  but 
from  the  drama  anjd  the  novel. 

But  we  can  catry  the  analogy  further  ;  it  extends  to  minor 
points  of  Aeschylean  technical  construction,  which  follow 
naturally  upon  the  drifting  apart  of  lyric  and  dialogue.  In 
the  Agaviemnon  we  note  that  the  separation  of  the  two 
planes  has  gone  far  enough  to  make  it  impossible  for  the 
members  of  the  chorus  to  interfere  with  the  action,  at  its 
crisis.  The  elders,  when  they  hear  the  death-cry,  cannot 
enter  the  palace;  not  because  the  door  is  locked,  nor  yet 
because  they  are  feeble  old  men.  Rather  they  are  old  men 
because  an  impassable  barrier  of  -  convention  is  forming 
between  chorus  and  actors,  and  their  age  gives  colour  to 
their  poweriessness.  The  need  of  a  separate"  stage  for  the 
actors,  though  tradition  may  cling  to  the  old  orchestra,  is 
already  felt.  The  poet  is  half  aware  of  the  imaginative 
'  Vhuc.  i.  139.  '  Thuc.  i.  liO. 

L  2 
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separation,  and  lie  bridges  it  by  links  of  two  kinds — formal 
links  of  tecbnical  device,  and  internal  connexions  of  a  psycho- 
logical sort,  which  will  occupy  us  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  formal  links  are  provided  by  what  is  called  'tragic 
irony '.  The  dipiogue  is  so  contrived  that,  instructed  by  the 
Ij'^ric,  we  can  catch  in  it  allusions  to  grander  themes  than  any 
of  which  the  speakers  are  conscious,  and  follow  the  action 
with  eyes  opened  to  a  universal  significance,  hidden  from 
the  agents  themselves.  Tragic  irony,  however,  is  not  a 
deliberately  invented  artifice;  it  arises  of  itself  in  the 
advance  from  the  purely  symbolic  stage  of  drama.  In  that 
•earliest  stage  the  whole  dialogue  might  be  called  '  ironical ', 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  poet's  message  to  the  audience,  not 
the  expression  of  the  persons'  characters,  for  they  have  none. 
But  it  becomes  ironical  in  the  strict  sense  only  when  the 
persons  begin  to  have  elementary  characters  and  minds,  and 
so  to  be  conscious  of  one  meaning  of  their  words,  which  is 
not  the  whole  meaning  or  the  most  important.  The  efiect 
is  now  no  longer  merely  symbolic,  but  hypnotic  ;  the  speaker 
on  the  stage  is  like  a  somnambulist — alive,  but  controlled 
and  occupied  by  an  external  personality,  the  playwright. 

Tragic  irony  is  used  by  Aeschylus  with  great  freedom ; 
because  his  persons  are  still  so  near  to  the  symbolic,  they 
have  so  little  character  and  psychology  of  their  own,  that 
they  do  not  mind  serving  as  mouthpieces.  Here  and  there 
we  find  instances  of  perfect  irony,  where  the  speaker's  words 
bear  both  constructions  equally  well,  and  are  at  once  the 
natural  expression  of  the  appropriate  state  of  mind  and  also'' ' 
'  a  message  from  the  poet  to  the  spectator,  applying  one  of  the  _ 
lyrical  themes.  This  is  the  only  sort  of  irony  admitted  by 
Sophocles,  whose  characters  have  become  so  human  that  they 
will  not  speak  merely  for  another.  In  Aeschylus,  however, 
there  are  whole  speeches  which  are  hypnotic,  and  hardly  in 
character  at  all.  The  effect  is  so  unfamiliar  to  readers 
schooled  in  realism  that  it  is  often  missed. 

The  first  two  speeches  of  Clytcmnestra,  for  instance,  seem 
to  be  of  this  kind ;  notably,  the  beacon  speech.  If  wo  try 
to  interpret  this  as  a  realistic- revelation  of  Clytemnestra's 
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character  and  thoughts,  we  shall  not  find  that  it  helps  us 
to  much  insight,  because  its  main  function  has  nothing  to 
do  with  her  character.  The  poet  is  speaking  through  her, 
and  the  thoughts  are  his.  The  early  part  of  the  play,  down 
to  the  entrance  of  Agamemnon,  is  an  overture,  in  which 
Aeschylus  musters  and  marshals  the  abstract  themes  which 
are  to  be  the  framework  of  the  trilogy.  One  of  them  is 
expressed  in  the  beacon  speech;  and  it  is  this.  The  fire 
of  Idaean  Zeus  has  fallen  upon  Troy,  '  neither  before  its 
season  nor  striking  as  an  idle  glancing  shaft  beyond  the 
stars ' ;  but  that  same  firo,  the  symbol  of  Justice,  speeds 
now  to  'strike  the  roof  of  the  Atreidae'.  From  mountain 
top  it  leaps  and  hastens  across  the  sea  to  mountain  top ; 
and  like  the  torch  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  race, 
it  is  itself  a  runner  and  the  only  one  which  '  running  fii-st 
and  last  reaches  the  goal  '.^  This  description  of  the  symbolic 
firo  conducted  along  the  beacon  chain  is  given  to  Cly  temnestra 
because  it  can  be  given  to  no  one  else,  not  because  it  is  the 
best  means  of  illustrating  her  psychology.  The  speech, 
by  the  way,  also  exhibits  another  artifice  employed  to 
link  the  two  planes — the  allusive  verbal  echo  between 
dialogue  and  lyric.  The  symbol  of  the  fire,  in  a  slightly 
varied  form,  recurs  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  chorus, 
and  the  keyword  ((rKr'iTTTeiv)  is  reiterated  to  mai-k  the . 
coiTcspondence. 

Now  the  speeches  in  Thucydides  can  be  roughly  classed 
under  four  heads.  There  are,  first,  a  few  realistic  speeches 
by  minor  characters  ;  for  instance,  the  short,  sharp  utterance 
of  the  Spartan  ephor,^  which  has  the  trick  of  the  laconic 

>  The  notion  that  it  is  the  same  fire  which  passes  from  beacon  to  beacon 
■i«  subtly  conveyed  throughout.  Note  especially  the  ^vords  :  Tre/nTdv  and  its 
derivatives,  repeated  many  times  ('  conduct ',  '  send  on  its  way ')  ;  iropivrod 
XaiiiriSos  299 ;  f  &  ixoX6v  305 ;  aBhovaa  KaixircLt  inepBopoSaa  308,  and  so  on. 
Towards  the  end  comes  thrice  the  ominous  word  axxjirTuv  :  l<xKT;>f,fv  Sl-t ; 
IffKXiipiv  320  ;  KaireiT*  'ArpdS&v  is  T6df  aKrimu  ar4yos  |  (pios  riS'  ovk  arairvov 
'ISalov  irvpis  322  ;  echoed  in  tho  following  chorus  :  urrcus  ir  ]  ^^rt  npu  Kaipod 
IxrjO'  vTip  aarpo-v  \  0l\os  ■/jKWiov  OK-fi^peitv.  \  Aiis-ir\ayav  Ixovatv'tl-nuv,  k.t.K 

»  Thuc.  i.  86  (Stheaolaidas). 
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practical  man.  Next,  there  are  idealistic  speeches,  designed 
.  as  direct .  expressions  of  character  or  of  national  ideals ; 
\  the  Funeral  Oration  -will  serve  as  an  example;  These  shade 
off,  through  a  class  in  which  sketches  of  national  character 
are  introduced  indirectly,  with  some  strain  upon  dramatic 
probability,^  into  a  class,  where  irony  is  openly  employed 
in  the  tragic  manner.  Cleon's  My tilenean  speech,  for  in- 
stance, is  nearly  all  of  the  chairacter-revealing  sort,  but  it 
contains  a  passage  about  the.  evil  results  of  exceptional- 
prosperity  which  is  without. any  true  application,  to  the 
position  of  Lesbos  or  to  the  history  of  the.  revolt.  It  runs 
ES  follows  -  :■  ..,  . 

'  Conceiving  a  reckless  confidence  in  the  future,  and  hopes 
that  outran  their  strength  though-  they  fell  short  of  their 
desires,  they  went  to  war  ;  arid  they  thought  fit  to  prefer 
might  to  right,  for  where-  they  thoijght  they  saw  a  chance 
of  success,  they  set  upon  us' when  wo  were  doing  them  no 
wrong.  It  is  9;lway&  so :  when  exceptional  prosperity  comes 
sudden  and  unexpected  to  a  city,  it  turns  to  insolence.:  and, 
in  general,  good  fortune  is  safer  for  m'ankind  when  it  answers 
to  calculation  than  when  it  surpasses  expectation,  and  one 
might  almost  say  that  men  find  it  easier  to  .drive  away 
adversity  than  to   preserve    prosperity;.    We  were   wrong 

■  from  the  first. .  "We  ought  never -to  have  put  the  Mytileneans 
.  above  the  rest  by  exceptional  treatment ;  then  their  insolence 

would  not  have  come  to  this  height.  It  is  a  general -rule 
that  human  nature  despises  flattery,  antlrespccts  uny.iokliog 
'strength.' 

These  words    are   patently,  inapplicable,  to.  the  revolted 

island;  whose  exceptional  position  was  notoriously  a  survival. 

of  the  status  originally  enjoyed  by  every  One  of  the .  allies, 

but  now  forfeited  by  all  but  a  few.;  to  speak  of  it  as  a 

'.  sudden    access   of    prosperity  is   simply   meaningless.      We 

■  are  driven  to  see  in  the  passage  a  use  of  tragic  irony  ;  Thucy-. 
dides  puts  into.  Claon's  mouth  the  very '  moral  which  his 
own  career  is  to  illustrate.      The  device  is  unskilfully,  em- 

'  o.  g,  the  Corinthians'  sketch  of  the  Athenian  character,  i.  70. 
»  uL  39.  3.    '    -  • 
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ployed,  since  dramatic  probability  is  too  completely  sacrificed. 
Sophocles  -would  not  have  passed  these  sentences,  which  on 
the  speaker's  lips  have  not- even  a  plausible  meaning;  but 
Aeschylus  would  have  passed  them,  and.  after  all  Thucydides  , 
was  only  an  amateur  tragedian. 

A  fourth  use  of  speeches  is  illustrated  by  the  Spartan 
envoys'  homily  before  Sphacteria.  This  is  still  further  re- 
moved from  realism,  and  resembles  the  beacon  speech,  which 
is  but  one.  degree  below  the _  lyric  plane.  The  historian, 
reluctant  to  break  silence  in  his  own  person,  sets  forth 
the  theme  and  framework  of  his.  drama  in  the  form  of  a 
solemn  warning.  He  has  already  described  the  Athenians 
at  PyloB  as  '  wishing  to  follow  up  their  present  good  fortune 
to  the  furl-,hest  point '.^  This  is  a-  dangerous  frame  of  mind, 
against  which  Themistocles  had  warned  the  Athenians  after 
Salamis,  when  they  wished  to  press  for%^'ard  and  destroy 
the  Persians'  bridges  over  the  Hellespont.^  'I  have  often,' 
says  Themistocles,  '  myself  witnessed  occasions,  and  I  have 
heard  of  many  frorn  others,  where  men  who  had  been 
conquered  by  an  enemy,  having  been  driven  quite  to  des- 
peration, have  renewed  the  fight  and  retrieved  their  former 
disasters.  We  have  now  had  the  great  good  luck  (tvprjua 
ivpyjuaixiv)  to  save  both,  ourselves  and  all  Greece  by  the 
repulse  of  this  vast  cloud  of  men;  let  .us  then  be  content 
and  not  press  them  too  hard,  now  that  they  have  begun 
to  fly.  Be  sure  that  wo  have  -not  done  this  lay  our  own 
might.  It  is  the  work  of  gods  and  heroes,  who  were  jealous 
that  one  man  should  bo  king  at  once  of  Europe  and  Asia.  .  .  . 
At  present  all  is  well  with  us — let  us  then  abide  in  Greece, 
and  look  to  ourselves  and  to  our  families.'    ' 

The  warning  of  the  Spartan  envoys  is  conceived  in  the  same 
spirit;  but  it- is  unheeded  and  unanswered.  .No  answer, 
indeed,  was  possible  ;  the  speech  is  not  an  argument,  but 
a  prophecy.  A  reply  from  Cleon,  a  statement  of  the  war 
party's  policy,  such  as  modern  critics,  desiderate,  would  be  as 
ina,ppropriate  as  a  reply  from  Clytomnestra  to  the  Second 

•  iv.  14.  3  0ov\iiuvm  rp  vapoiaji  Tuxp  <Irs  iirl  irKuarov  im^ihSiiv. 
'  Herod,  viii.  109  EawUnson  trans. 
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Chorus  in  the  AgamemTwn.  The  stage  is  clear  while  this 
prophecy,  addressed  not  to  the  actors  but  to  the  spectators, 
passes  unheard  by  those  who,  could  they  have  heard  it,  might 
have  been  saved. 

One  further  point  of  formal  resemblance  between  Aeschylus 
and  Thucydides  is  the  allusive  echoing  of  significant  phrases, 
which  sustain  the  moral  motive  dominant  in  the  plot.  We 
have  seen  an  instance  of  this  device  in  the  repetition  of  the 
words  '  coveting  more '  (wA.^oi/os  opiyecrdai),  which  reappear  at 
critical  moments  after  the  use  of  them  in  the  envoys'  speech  ; 
and  we  shall  note  other  examples  later.  This  completes  the 
analogy  with  Aeschylean  form,  so  far  as  concerns  external 
peculiarities. 

Before  returning  to  Thucydides'  narrative,  however,  wo 
have  yet  to  analyse  a  somewhat  complex  feature  of  Aeschylean 
psj'chology,  which  is  connected  with  the  internal  relations 
between  the  two  phases  of  the  drama — the  universal,  or 
supernatural,  and  the  particular,  or  human.  We  shall  then 
be  in  a  position  to  consider  whether  some  traces  of  this 
psychology  are  not  to  be  seen  in  Thucydides'  treatment  of 
certain  characters.     The  topic  will  need  a  chapter  to  itself. 


CHAPTER  IX 

PEITHO 

In  the  last  two  chapters  we  have  studied  the  little  drama  of 
Cleon's  exaltation  and  fall,  and  noted  some  analogies  of  treat- 
ment which  point  to  Aeschylean  influence.  Thucydides, 
however,  is  not  primarily  interested  in  Cleon,  nor  does  he 
allow  him  to  hold  the  stage.  Cleon's  personal  drama  works 
itself  out  on  its  own  linos,  but  the  thread  of  it  crops  up 
only  at  those  points  whore  it  crosses  the  woof  of  a  larger 
web  and  contributes  a  dark  stain  to  its  pattern.  It  is  with 
the  tracing  of  this  pattern  that  we  shall  henceforth  bo 
occupied  ;  and  though  it  spreads  backward  and  forward  some 
way  beyond  the  limits  of  Cleon's  story,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  start  irom  the  point  wo  have  reached.  The  treatment 
of  the  Pylos  incident  is  still  not  completely  explained,  for 
that  episode  is  not  a  part  of  Cleon's  story,  but  belongs  to  the 
larger  plot  and  marks  a  critical  stage  in  its  development. 
The  heroine,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  Athens  herself,  whose 
character  is  set  in  the  focus  of  so  many  lights,  and  whose; 
tragic  destiny  takes  a  larger  sweep,  '  in  proportion  as  her 
stake  is  the  greatest  of  all — freedom  or  empire.'  Athens,  we 
shall  come  to  see,  has  a  character  of  her  own  and  a  psycho- 
logical history,  passing  through,  well-marked  phases,  which 
are  dctorminod  partly  by  this  character,  and  partly  by  the 
intervention  of  external  or  internal  forces.  One  of  thcso 
forces  is  embodied  in  Cleon ;  and  in  order  to  make  out  how 
the  mode  of  its  operation  is  conceived,  we  must  again  look 
for  assistance  from  Aeschylus. 

From  the  standpoint  of  form,  we  have  attempted  to  describe 
the  duplication  of  the  drama  discernible  in  the  Agamemnon. 
There  are,  as  it  were,  two  parallel  trains  of  action:    the 
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human  action  visibly  presented  on  the  stage,  and  an  abstract, 
tmiYersal  counterpart  of  it,  revealed  in  the  lyric.  The  persons 
on  this  abstract  plane  are  what  ^e  commonly  (and  somewhat 
misleadingly)  call  personifications,  such  as  Hybris,  Peitho,/ 
Nemesis,  Ate.  They  are  universals,  not  particulai'  concrete 
instances,  like  this  or  that  legendary  man  or  woman  in 
whom  they  are  embodied.  We  might  change  the  instancea 
and  leave  the  abstract  plot  unaffected  ;  Hybris  runs  the  same 
course,  whether  it  be  impersonated  in  Agamemnon  or  in 
Xerxes. 

And,  further,  that  course  is  ixievitable ;  its  law  is  written 
unalterably,  whatever  be  the  power  that  legislates — Destiny, 
or  Justice,  or  the  Will  of  Zeus.  We  see  it  illustrated  in  the 
tale  of  Troy  or  in  the  tale  of  Thebes :  Sin  leads  through  Sin 
to  punishment.  The  taint  steals  down  the  lineage  of  a  house 
once  smitten  with  God's  curse ;  sorrow  is  heaped  on  sorrow  ; 
tUl  the  last  light  is  smothered  in  the  dust  of  death.^  In  this 
abstract  procession  the  first  figure  is  linked  to  the  last  with 
iron  bands. 

But  if  that  be  so,  wherein  lies  the  guilt  of  the  human 
agents  in  any  particular  case  ?  Are  not  the  unseen  powers 
responsible  (atrtat),  and  may  not  the  sinner  cast  his  burden 
on  Necessity?  Thus  we  reach  the  problem  of  free  will  on 
the  lower,  human  plane, — a  moral  problem,  corresponding  to 
the  artistic  problem  which  arises  when  the  two  elements  in 
the  drama  begin  to  drift  apart.  The  characters  must  not 
seem  to  be  the  blind  puppets  of  superhuman  powers;  the 
dice  of  God  must  not  be  too  heavily  loaded.  If,  when  seen 
from  above.  Guilt  appears  to  gravitate  by  unalterable  necessity 
to  its  punishment ;  seen  from  the  level,  the  guilty  man  must 
choose  the  act  that  precipitates  his  unknown  fate.  Is  there 
not  here  a  contradiction  fatal  at  once  to  the  moral  doctrine 
and  to  the  aesthetic  effect  ? 

The  solution,  if  there  be  one,  must  be  psychological;  we 
require  a  theory  of  human  motives  which  will  allow  of  our 
conceiving  them,  simultaneously,  both  as  supernatural  causes 
coming  from  without,  and  also  as  integral  parts  in  the  working 

«  Soph.  Ant.  593. 
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of  the  agent's  mind.  Modern  psychology  is,  of  course,  not  equal 
to  the  task  of  this  reconciliation.  If  -we  conceive  of  every 
mental  state  as  completely  detenmined  in  a  continuous  series 
by  preceding  states  and  by  natural  environment,  the  problem 
of  free  will  arises  in  relation  to  causal  law  and  lies  wholly 
within  the  normal  sphere,  the  intervention  of  supernatural 
causes  being  left  out  of  account. 

Aeschylus,  however,  was  not  hampered  by  determinism; 
and  he  was  helped  by  some  psychological  conceptions,  surviving 
from  the  mythical  order  of  thought,  which  have  so  completely 
dropped  out  of  our  scheme  of  things  that  it  is  easy  for  us 
to  misinterpret,  or  to  overlook,  them  in  the  ancient  writers. 
They  are,  neverthelessj  essential  to  Aeschylus'  scheme,  and  we 
shall  find  the  after-working  of  them  in  Thucydides.  We 
hope  to  carry  the  analysis  as  far  as  it  can  safely  go  ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  poet  and 
theologian,  not  with  a  psychologist,  and  moving  in  a  region 
of  thought  where  one  phase  melts  into  another  at  no  rigidly 
definable  point. 

The  problem  arises  at  every  link  in  the  chain  of  terrible 
deeds.  Agamemnon,  Clytemnestra,  Orestes,  commit,  each  of 
them,  an  act  which  is  both  the  execution  of  divine  justice 
and  also  a  sin.  Modern  ethics  will  of  course  admit  that  an 
action  may  bo  both  right  and  wrong.  It  will  be  externally 
right  if  it  produces  more  good  than  any  possible  alternative  ; 
but  the  same  action  may  be  also  internally  wrong,  if  the 
agent  intends  to  do  harm  and  only  does  good  by  accident. 
Thus  a  Christian  will  hold  that  Judas'  betrayal  of  his  Master 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Redemption;  but  Judas  will 
be  damned  for  it  to  the  nethermost  circle.  Aeschylus,  how- 
ever, had  not  reached  this  modern  way  of  conceiving  a  right 
action  done  from  a  wrong  motive ;  the  psychology  involved 
is  less  distinct  and  partly  mythical. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Agamern'oon,  the  i)alance  of  right 
and  wrong  stands  as  follows.  Agamemnon  has  committed 
two  of  these  ambiguous  acts.  The  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia  was 
enjoined  by  the  chartered  representative  of  Heaven,  Calchas, 
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the  seer ;  yet  it  was  a  deed  of  horror,  for  it  was  an  offence 
against  nature,  symbolized  by  Artemis,  the  patroness  of  young 
creatures.  So  too  the  conquest  of  Troy  was  the  stroke  of 
Zeus;  but  the  same  avenging  fii-e  will  fall  on  the  house 
of  the  conqueror,  who  has  brought  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty  to  suffering  which  only  the  guilty  had  deserved.  Paris 
may  have  merited  death ;  but  what  of  Cassandra  ? 

In  regard  to  the  second  of  the  two  acts  the  conqueror 
of  Troy  has  gone  beyond  his  divine  mandate ;  the  excess 
and  spirit  of  his  vengeance  have  cari-ied  to  his  account  with 
Justice  an  adverse  balance.  What  concerns  us  is  the  psycho- 
logical process  by  which  this  has  occurred ;  and  to  understand 
it  we  must  refer  to  Clytemnestra's  second  speech,^  where, 
as  in  the  former  speech  about  the  beacons,  she  is  setting 
forth,  not  her  own  character,  but  an  indispensable  moment 
in  Aeschylus'  moral  theme. 

As  if  endowed  with  second  sight,  she  bodes  the  indiscri- 
minate slaughter  of  young  and  old  among  the  Trojans  in  the 
captured  city.  The  conquerors,  released  from  the  weary  disci'- 
pline  of  a  siege,  and  the  nights  of  restless  watching  under 
the  cold  dews,  rove  uncontrolled  through  Troy  and  lodge 
themselves  at  hazard  in  her  plundered  palaces.  The  sentence 
ends  with  a  magnificent  stroke  of  irony  ^ :  '  The  unlucky 
wretches  will  sleep  all  night  long  and  keep  no  watch!' 
The  words  sound  sympathetic  until  we  catch  the  second 
meamnof  which  lies  under  them.  A  man  is  '  unlucky ' 
(2rcrSat/itov)  when  an  evil  spirit  is  haunting  near  him;  his 
peril  is  the  greater  if  he  is  not  on  the  watch  (a(j>v\aKToi). 
And  the  name  of  the  spirit  follows  almost  immediately :  Eros, 
the  spirit  of  lust  after  forbidden  rapine,  may  fall  upon  the 

'  Agam.  330  ff. 

'  Agam.  348  'i''^''  vnaiOpiaiv  ■n&fim' 

SpSffoiv  T   iiraWayfvTfi  uis  SvaSaiiiovts 
i.(pvKaKTOV  tiiSriaovai  raaav  ei<pp6vr]V. 
It  is  questionable  how  these  linos  should  be  punctuated  and  construed ; 
bnt  any  interpretation  preserves  the  ironic  ambiguity.    The  correction  its  S" 
(iSatfioves  ('  and  how  blest !  wUl  sleep '  &c.)  merely  makes  tiSalfiwv  the  ironical 
equivalent  of  SvaSai/iuv. 
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host,  unsentinelled  against,  this  invisible  assailant.^  And  when 
Clytemnestra  ends  by  saying  that  she  utters  these  bodings 
'  as  a  woman '  ^  (or  '  as  a  wife '),  "we  know  that  she  is  thinking 
of  ChryseYs  and  the  poet  is  thinking  of  Cassandra. 

The  Greeks  believed  that  in  the  hour  of  sudden  triumph, 
when  '  Fortune  ',  as  Diodotus  says,  '  presents  herself  unex- 
pectedly at  a  man's  side,'  the  conqueror  is  in  a  perilous 
condition ;  for  in  the  flush  and  tumult  of  his  feelings  reason 
is  clouded  and  caution  laid  asleep.  Then  comes  Temptation, 
and  it  is  especially  with  the  manner  in  which  it  comes 
that  we  are  now  concerned  ;  since  it  is  at  this  point  that 
wo  are  apt  to  miss  the  psychological  conceptions,  xinfamiliar 
to  us,  which  govern  Aeschylus'  design  and  will  reappear,  in 
somewhat  altered  form,  in  Thucydides. 

Internally,  temptation  takes  the  form  of  a  violent  passion, 
uncontrollable  if  its  victim  is  unguarded  and  secure.  The 
conquerors  of  Troy  are  beset  by  Eros,  the  spirit  of  rapine ; 
but  this  passion  is  not  conceived  as  a  natural  state  of  mind 
determined  by  a  previous  state — the  effect  of  a  normal  cause ; 
it  is  a  spirit  {haly.u>v)  which  haunts,  swoops  down,  and  takes 
possession  of  the  soul,  when  reason  slumbers  and  keeps  no 
watch.  Eros  is  constantly  spoken  of  by  the  Greeks  as  a 
disease  (voeros) ;  but  that  word  had  not  the  associations- 
merely  of  a  wasting  and  painful  bodily  corruption,  pisease 
was  caused  by  invading  spirits,  those  malignant  Keres  of 
whom  Age  and  Death  are  the  chief,  and  who  seize /as  much 
upon  the  soul  as  upon  the  body.  Abnormal  states)  of  mind 
— the  intoxication  of  wine,  religious  enthusiasm,  nympholepsy, 
poetic  inspiration,  an  army's  panic  fear,  the  ravijig  of  the 

'  'E/xus  S{  nf)  Tis  npoTfpov  iftiriirnj  arfarif 
vopSetv  &,  fir)  xph  i^lpSeaiv  yiKoipilvovs. 
Eros,  as  the  Zust  of  blood,  is  alluded  to  in  Agamemnon'a  first  speech  -where 
he  compares  the  Trojan  horse  to  a  ravening  lion  that  has  leapt  over  the 
city's  wall  and  is  glutted  with  the  royal  blood  that  it  has  licked.    Agam.  818 
vntpdopoju  di  ^vpyov  atfjirjaTf]?  Kioiv 
aST]v  l\(i(tv  a'piaros  rvpavvixov  .  . 
Cf.  H79'E(>(usaJ^OToXoixor  ;  Sept.  679  iiiioSaieijs'Iiiepoi. 
'  360  Toiourii  toi  yvvaixos  i(  f^oO  kKvus. 
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prophet,  tlie  madness  of  the  lover — all  these  were  phenomena 
of  the  same  order,  all  instances  of  spiritual  occupation.  This 
to  the  Greeks  -was  a  very  familiar  idea.  The  entering  of 
a  god  or  spirit  into  a  man's  body,  so  that  ho  becomes  ^vf^eor, 
■was  the  central  doctrine  of  the  orgiastic  cults.  Official  ro- 
li^on  recognized  it  in  the  oracular  possession  of  the  Pythian 
priestess.  Medical  practice  recommended  the  wild  music 
of  the  Corybant's  timbrel  and  drum  as  a  purge  to  exorcize 
the  fiends  of  madness.^  Plato,  in  his  study  of  Peitho  and 
Eros  (the  Fhaedribs),  avails  himself  in  all  earnestness  of 
the  idea  of  indwelling  divinity  as  the  most  natural  mode 
of  conceiving  the  relation  between  the  all-pervading  Form 
of  Beauty  and  the  world  which  it  penetrates  and  informs 
with  its  splendour.  His  '  participation '  (i^LiOe^Ls)  is  first 
conceived  as  a  mystical  relation,  the  participation  of  the 
mortal  in  the  immortal,  long  before  it  withers  up  and  be- 
comes a  logical  relation  of  subject  to  predicate ;  the  neo- 
platonist  only  restores  its  original  significance.  Even  in 
Aristotle  the  theory  of  tragedy  looks  back  to  the  belief 
that  the  passions,  v.'hich  art  is  to  purge,  are  spirits  of  madness 
to  be  exorcized  by  wild  music  and  the  frantic  rhythm  of 
the  dance.  They  are,  in  Diodotus'  words,  'irremediable 
and  mastering  powers ',  which  '  possess '  the  various  con- 
ditions of  human  life,  and  lead  men  on  into  danger '^. 

In  theological  theory  the  violent  passions  are  conceived  as 
forms  of  delusion  sent  by  God  upon  the  sinner  to  drive  him 
to  his  punishment.  This  aspect  of  them  we  shall  study  later 
at  some  length;   here  it  remains  to  note  that  the  idea  of 

spiritual  possession  provides  the  psychological  link  we  needed 
-  s 

'  Arist.  Vcsp.  119.  See  the  evidence  coUectod  in  Susomihl  and  Hicks, 
Fpmcs  ofAristoUe  i-v.  p.  ^i  (note  on  icaOapais). 

'  Thuc.  iiL  45  al  dXXai  f  uvtux'"'  ^PtV  '■'"''  o-vBpiiimiv  an  kxiaTt],  t«  kutIx^''^'" 
in'  a:.T niarau  Tivis  Kpeiccovos  i^ayouffiv  Is  Toiis  Kivivvovs.  narlx^oBat  is  of  course 
Tc-Tilarlyused  of  spirituaVoccupation  of  all  kinds,  ivqisiarov,  ronaWs  Acsoh. 
Agafix:  3Si  ^lar'ai  S'  d  riXaiVC.  Tl(i0di,  |  irpiPovKov  Tats  Sxpfpros  'Atos*  \  &kos  S\ 
rajr  fii.T(uoy.  Kpuaaav  is  .isaociatod  ■with  the  'daemons',  who  wore  called 
'the  stronger  ones ',  ol  Kpdaaovts,  Plato,  Eutliyd.  291  a  h^  tis  rwv  HpiiTT6vtav 
za-pav  a-jrd.  e,pOi-f(aTo ;  Acliaa,.  V.  II.  iv.  17  Pythagoras  called  the  noiso  in  his 
.  ears  ^a;v^  tujv  Kpurr^vwv. 
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between  the  abstract  and  symbolic  series  in  which  Hybris, 
Koros,  Eros,  hold  a  place,  and  the  level  of  human  drama, 
where  these  passions  become  literally  embodied  in  individual 
men  and  women.  Eros,  for  instance,  is  in  its  higher  aspect 
a  supernatural  'cause',  an  agency  from  God,  ministering 
to  the  divine  purpose.  But  -when  Eros  takes  possession 
of  me,  it  is  also  r/iy  passion,  an  internal  spring  of  action; 
and  I  become  responsible  (a'noi)  for  the  results  that  come 
of  it. 

A  character  in  Aeschylus,  as  we  remarked  above,  should  be 
thought  of,  at  any  given  moment,  as  a  single  state  of  mind, 
with  no  background  or  margin  of  individual  personality.  It 
has  neither  a  past  nor  a  future,  except  a  few  other  states 
which  come  in  a  settled  order,  but  are  (as  it  were)  a  dis- 
continuous series,  with  gaps  of  any  length  between  the  terms. 
The  masked  and  muffled  figures  posed  on  the  stage  contain 
no  more  concrete  humanity  than  this.  Agamemnon,  as  we 
see  him,  is  Insolence,  possessed  at  the  moment  by  Eros,  who 
is  the  inward  tempter  sent  to  blind  him  and  drive  him  to 
his  fall.  This  Eros  is  outwardly  symbolized,  not  indeed  in 
Cassandra,  but  in  Agamemnon's  relation  towards  her — a  one- 
sided relation  which  (as  it  were)  falls  short  of  her,  leaving 
her  white  spirit  wounded  but  unstained. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  Clytemnestra ;  for  in  her  we  shall  see 
Temptation  besetting  the  king  in  its  other,  external,  shape. 
The  earlier  scenes,  down  to  the  entrance  of  Agamemnon,  ai-e 
an  overture,  of  which  the  keynote  is.  Waiting; — the  note 
which  is  struck  in  the  opening  words  of  the  sentinel,  tired  of 
his  yearlong  watch  upon  the  constellations,  as  they  rise  and 
set  in  the  slow  procession  of  the  seasons.  We  watch  the 
mustering  of  solemn  storm-clouds,  and  feel  the  increasing 
tension  of  expectancy  before  the  first  blinding  flash. 
Clytemnestra  is  an  enigma;  her  words  are  spoken. from  the 
lips,  and  reveal  nothing.  She  is  like. a  compressed  spring, 
a  nameless  undetermined-  force,  charged,  and  awaiting  the 
touch  that  will  release  it.  Then  ,.in  the  scene  with  Agamemnon, 
she  becomes  anunate  in  a  peculiar  way :  a  spirit  has  entered 
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her,  and  the  name  cf  it.  is  Temptation  or  Delusioa,  Peitho  or 

Apat^^. 

Dn  Headlam  '■'  has-  interpreted  this  famous  scene,  in  which 
the  proud  arid  masterful  princess,  at  the  death-grip  now  with 
the  opposing  principle  of.  Agamemnon's- -lordship,  luros  and 
flattei-s  him  to  the  committal. act  of  pride,  which  calls  down 
his  dooin.  Temptation  ■  in  ■  the  inward  form  of  passion  has 
already  mastered  himi-  now,,  from"  outside,  as  incarnate,  in 
another  person,  she  spreads  the  final  s^nar©.^  Clytemnestra 
too  is  tarnisterial;  she  is  sent  by  God  to  draw  him  to  the 
meeting  ways  where  a  false  step  is  perdition.  Another  angel 
of  Justice  has  left  the  ranks  of  that  invisible  company  and 
ta-ken  shape  in  this  woman.  '  -  ■ 

■  Clytemnestra,  however, 'is  not,  like  Hamlet,  the  conscious 
scourge  and  minister  of  Heaven,  fulfilling  an  explicit  command. 
In  herself  she  is- the  woman  with  the  man's  courage  and  brain, 
masterful  and  ambitious  ^;  and  she  stands  as  a  Queen  defending 
her  nauve  right  of  sovereignty  against  her  consort  and  the 
veiled  captive  at  his  side.  As  between  wife  and  husband,  her 
account  with  Agamemnon  is  exactly  balanced :  ho  has  sinned, 
through  Eros,  against  divine  Justice  and  against' her ;  but  her 
■relation  with  Aegisthus  was  an  equal  sin,  aiid  she  has  forfeited - 
her  claim.'    Hence  her  vengeance  on  Agamemnon,  in  so  far 

^  Tlie.  effect  is  prepared  for  in  her  previous  (third)  spoooh  to  the  herald 
(oSyii),  and  symbolically  iSlustratod  by  tho  lion-cub- similo  in  tho  following 
chorus  (717).  '■ 

'  Carribriage  FraeUciims  (1900),  p,  126.      I  owe  this  tragic  conception  of 
Peitho,  and  the  interpretation,  of  the  scene,  to  Dr.  Hoadlajn. 
°  Agam..  1371  KA.  troXAffiv  vipoiOev  xaipicDs  flpjjfihaiy 

ravaVTi'  u'r.eiv  ovk  inaiff^vO-qtronai,  ' 
irdi  yap  rii  IxOp^s  ix^P^  iropffvvoJVf  <piKoK 
.  SoKOvaLV  -^Tyaif  tttj^j/^s  dpKitirar*  ^v 
tppiitKV  v\por  Kpuadov  litinjbTjuaros ; 
Schol.  ad  loo.  o  tfuKutlus  imfpxlilifv6s  rtva  koX  andrijffat  fiov\'>ii(ros  tts  &pvKTOv 
<ppa-]iiay  k/iTrXlxfi  avrir  r^s  'Airirrjs. 

*  Agam.'lO  tJf  ycip  uparti  yvvaixAs  iyZfiP'ovXm  ikiil^ov  Kiap,—a  fine  example 
of  Aeschylus'  po-rocr  of  describing  a  character  in  Hvo  words. 

'  Clytemnestra  is  queen  in  her  own  right,  in  a  country  originally  matri- 
archal; Agamemnon- is  merely  her  consort.  Under  a  gynaocooratlc  system 
tie  husband-consort's  sin  would  bo  thought  to  be  as  outrageous  as  the  wife's 
is  under  the  patriarchal  system  recognized  by  the.  foreigner  Agamemnon 
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as -it  is  .conii:gal,  or  rather  queenly,  is  unjust;  much  more  is 
the  murder  of  Cassandra.*  -  With  regard  to  Iphigeneia,  her 
daughter,  she.  has  justice  on  her  side..  Kevenge  upon  this 
score  had  been  a  long-harboured  motive ;  and  if,  at  the 
moment  of'  the  crime,  it  had  been  the  dominant  and  real 
force  in  her,  the  sin  would  have  been  inuch  less,  and  Aegisthus 
would  not  have  been  involved  in  her  punishment.  ,  From  the 
scone  where  she  reveals  her  motives  to  tho  chorus  *,  we  think 
it  could  bo, shown  that  the  long-cherished,  rational  design  of 
just  vengeance  for  Iphigeneia  was,  at  the  moment  of  the 
murder,  eclipsed  in  her  mind  by  a  sudden  passion  which  she 
herself  describes  as  'the  lust  for  blood  to  lick'.^  When  she 
first  appears,  standing  over  her  victims,  she  is  dininken  with 
this  passion  ^  and  with  the  triumph  of  vindicated  .queenship. 

'There  Agamemnon  lies," 
My  husband  I ' ' 

Then,  as  she  begins  to  recover  her  reason,  comes  the  mention 

and  fami'lar  to  us..  The  situation  is  symmetrical.  It  is  no  question  of 
more,  womanly  jealousy ;  but  a  conflict  of  two  principles  of  society.  Simi- 
lariy  tho  sac.-iflco  of  Iphigonoia,  her  (laughter  and  heir,  was  as  groat  .an 
outrage  as  Agr.momnon  would  have  felt  tho  sacrifice'  of  the  son,  Orestes, 
to  bo.  CJyteinnostra  would  have  acquiesced  in  tho  latter  as  Agamemnon 
did  in . tho  former,  but  she  would  regard  the  murder  of  tho  daiighter  as  an 
attempt  to  secure  tho  throne,  which  on  hor  owiv  death  would  pass  fr^m 
-Agamemnon  to  the  daughter  and  the  danghter's' husband.  (See  Frazer, 
Adonis,  AtUs,  Oairis,  p. '28.)  For  the  whole  question  of  tho  conflict  of  ■ 
patriarchy  and  matriai:ohy  soo  Miss  3.  E.  Harrison,  Prolcgomeria  to  the  Study 
tif- Greek  Kdigion,  and  Kidgo.way,  Cambridge  Praclections,  190G.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  conflict  is  vaguely  but  unmistakably  p-rosout  to  Aeschylus'  mind, 
and  that  tho  conception  of  Clytomnesjtra  can  only  be  understood  by  taking 
account  of  it. 

'  Clytcmnestra  describes  this  as  tiv^s  vapo^iiivqiia  t^s  lixtjs  x^'^ijs  (1.  1446). 
It  is  something  over  and  above  her  duo,  even  as  she  conceives  it  (<« 
■nepioyaiai;  Sehol.),  See  also  139C  where  StKaim  .  .  .  vwtpS'tKKs  ix\v  oJv  is,  by 
tragic  irony,  an  unconscious  confession  that  she  has  gone  beyond,  justice. 
1384  iraio)  8^  viv  Si's :  these  are  the  two  blows  whiuh  Agamemnon's  two  sins 
have  merited ;  but  Clytcmnestra  adds  a  third,  above  due  measure  :  koJ 
.Tfi!TiUKuri  rp'iTrjv  iwevSiSa/xi.  a  Agam.  1371-1570. 

^  H'X&''E.pm  ai'/.;aT6\oix<!s,  tile  very  passion  doseribod.by  Agamemnon  (see- 
above,  note  on  p.  1.57). 

'  1427  Xo.  .  .  .  Siavcp  oZv  <j>ovoKiI3h  Tix(f  ^tp^iv  ImfMlvfrai,  |  Khos  W  ipLjiiriuv 
oxfiaTos  tu  irptTreiv. 

',  1404   ouroj   iariv  'Ayaninvm',  i/i^s  \  irimi.      it6itis  has  all  tho  maximum 
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of  Iphigeneia,  as  if  ttis  other  motive  were  re-emerging  from 
temporary  obscuration.  In  the  next  speech  it  is  overpowered 
again  .by  the  petssion  against  Chrysei's  and  Cassandra,  but  as 
the  scene  proceeds  she  insists  exclusively  on  Iphigeneia.  The 
dialogue  becorces  lyrical,  and  we  begin  to  see  the  crime  as 
it  appears  from  the  higher  plane.  She  who  was  just  befoi'e 
triumphing  over  her  '  husband '  now  cries  out  that  she  is  not 
to  be  named  i^.gamemnon's  wife ;  the  deed  is  not  hers :  the 
ancient  bitter  fiend  has  appeared  in  her  shape.*  But  it  is  not  she 
who  first  thinks  of  this  supernatural  aspect ;  it  is  suggested  by 
the  chorus,  and  then  she  catches  at  it.^  When  she  claims  to 
be  an  incarnation  of  the  fiend  who  haunts  the  race,  the  chorus 
answer :  '  That  thou  art  guiltless  (avaCnos)  of  this  murder,  who 
shall  aver?  It  cannot,  cannot  be;  though  perchance  the 
fiend  of  his  sire  (Atreus)  might  be  thy  helper  (<rv\\Tjwrtop).' ' 

Thus  Aeschylus  indicates  that  Clytemnestra  was  indeed 
a  minister  of  heaven,  but  not  a  conscious  minister  at  the 
moment.  The  righteous  and  rational  motive,  connected  with 
Iphigeneia,  was  for  the  time  superseded  by  an  unrighteous 
passion — '  the  lust  for  blood  to  lick ',  which  comes  upon  one 
and  another  of  the  race  'till  the  old  woe  bo  laid  to  rest'. 
This  passion  may  come,  as  she  says  it  does,  from  the  evil 
fiend  of  the  house ;  *  but  when  it  filled  her  it  was  her  passion, 
and  withal  unrighteous  in  excess,  and  so  she  is  not  guiltless. 

Clytenmestra,  then,  is  possessed  in  two  ways.  Her  conscious- 
ness, at  the  moment  of  her  act,  is  merged  in,  and  identified 

smphasis  of  position.     Cf.   (just  above,  1400)  Xo  .  .  .  ^nr  TotivS  iir  ivSpl 
KO/ir^a^ei!  \6yor,     KA.  ■nupaaOi  nov/vvaiKos  iis  aipp&aitovot. 
i  1497  IC\.  avxtTs  ttvai  riSe  rovpyov  i/iiv  ; 

'^laiiftwoviav  ttvai  \i  dXoxov,  «tA. 

'  146S  Xo,  BoT/iOV,  ts  iixmrvea,  kt\.  1475  KA.  vvv  8"  wfBoiaai  tr6iiaros 
yvufiTjv,  I  Tov  TpnraxvyTOV  ]  daifLoya  yiVVTjs  rdvSe  fciicXrjfftttuy, 

'  1506.  Cf.  Clioeph,  909  KA.  ^  MoTpa  toCtoji',  £  TfKvov,  irapatrta,  partly  raspon- 
sible,  not  -wholly ;  a  collateral,  supem.itural  cause,  which  becomes  natural 
v.-heE  it  takes  possession  of  the  agent.  Contrast  tho  complete  disclaiming  of 
responsibility  in  Tliad,  T,  86 :  iyu  8'  ovie  airius  el/ii,  |  &\KcL  Ztus  koJ  Motpa  Kal 

fifpofOiTlS  'EpiVVS. 

*  1477  Zai/iova  yiwrjs  .  .  .  |  ««  ToO  ySip  'Epan  a!naTo\oix^s  |  ve'ipy  Tpi(ptTat, 
itply  KOToA^f ai  |  ri  iroAaiJi'  ax"'- 
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with,  a  violent  passion,  a  manifestation  of  the  hereditary 
curse  or  fatal  genius  of  the  race.  In  the  earlier  temptation 
scene,  she  is  further  an  incarnation  of  Peitho,  the  spirit  of 
Delusion  sent  in  this  external  shape  to  ruin  Agamemnon; 
although,  since  she  is  not  conscious  of  this  ministerial 
character  till  all  is  over,  she  cannot  cast  her  responsibility 
on  Fate.^ 


It  may  help  us  to  glance  at  a  few  incidents  in  'history '  where 
this  latter  idea  of  incarnate  Temptation  occurs. 

.  Miltiades,  the  victor  of  Marathon,  died  in  disgrace  ;  his  last 
expedition  against  Pares  had  failed  disastrously,  and  he  was 
tried  for  his  life  on  the  charge  of  having  deceived  Athens  to 
satisfy  a  private  revenge.  The  people  let  hiru  off  with  a  fine  of 
fifty  talents,  but  he  died  soon  afterwards  of  a  woiind  received, 
it  was  said,  while  ho  was  at  Pares.  How  he  came  by  the 
wound  was  a  matter  of  some  obscurity ',  the  current  tale  is 
told  by  Herodotus  ^  as  follows : — 

'  Now  for  so  much  of  the  story  all  the  Hellenes  agree ; 
but  for  the  sequel  wo  have  only  the  Parians'  account  that  it 
happened  thus.  When  Miltiades  was  at  his  wits'  end,  a  cap- 
tive woman  sought  an  interview  with  him.  She  was  a  Parian 
by  birth,  and  her  name  was  Time,  and  she  was  underpriestess 
of  the  Lowerworld  Divinities.  She,  coming  into  Miltiades' 
presence,  advised  him,  if  he  set  great  store  upon  taking  Pares, 
io  do  ivhatsoever  she  should  aur/ged  to  hlm.^  Thereupon,  at 
her  suggestion,  ho  made  his  way  to  the  IsnoU  that  is  in  front 

"  Ilor  unconsciouNncss,  of  course,  makoa  tho  groat  difference  between  }ior 
and  Orestes,  wlio  was  commanded  by  Apollo.  Again,  in  tlie  Clioepliori 
(8021?.),  whore  Orestes  is  about  to  murder  her,  in  pleading  for.  life  she  docs 
not  mention  Iphigeneia'  at  all  to  Iphigeneia's  brother,  but  she  does  refer  to 
Agamemnon's  adulteries.  This  is  Aeschylus'  way  of  indicating  that  her 
death  is  deserved,  because  her  quoonly  vengeance  was  her  real  motive  at 
the  moment  of  her  crime,  and  it  is  for  tliat  that  she  is  now  to  be  punished. 
Ho  also  indicates  it  by  putting  tlie  Iphigcneia  chorus  jt  tho  beginning  of  the 
Agamemnon,  tho  Helen  chorus  (connected  with  tho  conjugal  relation)  next 
before  the  Temptation  scono. 

=  Ilerod.  vi.  18i. 

'  rd  &v  oiitt)  inroOrJTCu,  ravra  iroi^cii/. 
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of  the  city  and  leapt  over  the  enclosure--wall  of  Demeter 
Thesmophoros,  not  being  able  to  open  the  doors.  And  having 
leapt  over  he  went  towards  the  Megaron  to  do  such  and  such 
things  within  it, — either  to  touch  one  of  the  things  which  it  is 
not  lawful  to  touch,  or  to  perform  some  act,  whatever  it  might 
be.  And  he  came  up  to  the  doors,  and  immediately  a  shuddering 
horror  came  over  him  and  he  hastened  back  by  the  way  he 
came.  And  in  leaping  down  from  the  wall  he  strained  his 
thigh ;  but  some  say  that  he  struck  his  knee. 

'  So  Miltiades  sailed  back  home,  being  in  evil  case :  ho 
neither  brought  money  to  the  Athenians  nor  had  he  added 
Paros  to  their  dominion,  though  he  had  blockaded  the  island 
sis  and  twenty  days  and  laid  it  waste.  And  when  the  Parians 
leamt  that  the  underpriestess  of  the  Gods,  Timo,  had  guided 
lliltiades,  desiring  to  take  vengeance  for  this,  they  sent  men 
to  inquire  of  the  God  at  Delphi,  as  soon  as  they  had  rest  from 
the  siege.  And  they  sent  them  to  ask  whether  thoy  should 
Put  to  death  the  underpriestess  of  the  Gods,  for  that  she  had 
shown  their  enemies  how  to  take  their  country  and  had 
revealed  to  Miltiades  the  sacred  things  which  it  is  unlawful 
i  for  men  to  know.  But  the  Pythia  would  not  suffer  them, 
saj'ing  that  the  cause  of  these  things  was  not  Timo,  but, 
because  it  was  necessary  that  Miltiades  should  not  make 
a  good  end,  she  had  presented  herself  to  Mon  to  guide  him  to 
his  destruction.'  ^ 

So  long  as  we  confine  our  attention  to  '  history '  and 
neglect  the  study  of  mythical  types,  we  cannot  perceive 
that  a  story  like  this  is  a  temptation  myth,  containing 
the  very  motive  we  have  seen  in  the  Agamemnon.  When 
Destruction  (Ate)  is  about  to  overtake  the  sinner,  he  is 
safe  till  he  commits  some  overt  act  which  will  put  him  in 
her  power.^  To '  suggest '  (i-aoTidicrOai)  this  act  is  the  function 
of  Temptation,  Peitho  or  Apate,  who  comes  incarnate  in  a 
woman,  Clytemnestra  or  Timo.    Thucydides  would  have  re- 

'  oi  Tc/ioCi'  ttvai  TTjy  oIti'^c  roimiiv,  dAAd  SUiv  yip  KtXriiSfa  Tt\fVTav  {ifl  !v, 
(payTJvai  ol  TiSj»  KaKuiy  Karrjyeuova,  Stein,  followed  by  Mac.in,  tliinks  that  the 
meaning  is  that  a  ipaafia,  apparition,  in  Time's  shape,  had  misled  Miltiades. 

^  See  W.  Headlam,  Cambridge  Pradedions  (190G),  p.  118. 
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jeoted  this  story  because  the  evidence  was  insufficient — 
the  very  ground  on  which  Herodotus  expresses  scepticism. 
Some  modern  histories  still  recite  it  with  about  as  much 
scepticism  as  Herodotus.  "Wo  fail  to  see  that  it  is  mythical 
because  the  idea  of  impersonation  is  unfamiliar  to  us,  but 
Herodotus  fs^iled  to  see  it  because  that  idea  was  too  familiar 
to  him. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  stoiy  of  another  conqueror,  Pausa- 
nias,  the  victor  of  Plataea.^  When  the  battle  is  just  won, 
Peitho  comes  to  him  likewise,  in  the  form  of  a  woman.  He 
is  tempted  to  an  act  of  violence,  such  as  Ajax  had  committed 
when  Troy  fell,  such  too  as  Agamemnon  expiated  at  the  hands 
of  his  outraged  queen. 

'  As  soon  as  the  Greeks  at  Plataea  had  overthrown  the 
barbarians,  a  woman  came  over  to  them  from  the  enemy. 
She  was  one  of  the  concubines  of  Pharandatcs,  the  son  of 
Teaspes,  a  Persian ;  and  when  she  heard  that  the  Persians 
were  all.  slain  and  that  the  Greeks  had  carried  the  day, 
forthwith  she  adorned  herself  and  her  maids  with  many 
golden  ornaments  and  with  the  bravest  of  the  apparel  that 
she  had  brought  with  her,^  and  alighting  from  her  litter 
came  forward  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  ere  the  work  of  slaughter 
was  well  over.'  She  recognized  Pausanias,  and,  embracing 
his  knees,  said :  '  0  king  of  Sparta !  save  thy  suppliant 
from  the  slavery  that  awaits  the  captive.  Already  I  am 
beholden  to  thee  for  one  service — the  slaughter  of  these  men 
who  had  no  regard  either  for  gods  or  spirits.  I  am  by  birth 
a  Coan,  the  daughter  of  Hegetoridas.  The  Persian  seized 
me  by  force  ifiiri)  and  kept  me  under  constraint.' 

Will  Pausanias  yield  and  do  the  act  of  violence  which  this 
woman,  the  innocent  vehicle  of  Temptation,  unwittingly  sug- 
gests by  deprecating  it  ?  No  ;  this  time  he  eludes  the  snare. 
'  Lady,'  he   answered,   '  fear  nothing :   as   a   suppliant   thou 

>  Herod,  ix.  76. 

'  V^o  aro  curiously  reminded  of  Hesiod's  description  of  how  Pandora  was 
decked  to  tempt  m.in  to  liis  bane  :  fcuffe  hi  koI  Kia/irjaf  6(d.  yXavKums  'AflijKr;'  ] 
iix<p\  Si  ol  XdpiT^s  Tt  6(ai  Hal  mlTvia  Tl(i0u)  \  opiiovs  xpufftiots  iBtcav  xpo't  Erga  72. 
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art  safe.'  "We  breathe  again ;  but  a  moment  later  appears 
another  tempter.^  Lampon,  the  soothsayer  of  Aegina,  came 
in  haste  to  Pausanias  with  *  a  most  unholy  word '.  '  Son 
of  Cleombrotus,'  he  said  earnestly, '  what  thou  hast  already 
done  is  passing  great  and  glorious,  and  God  has  given  it  to 
thee  to  deliver  Greece  and  lay  up  for  thyself  the  greatest 
glory  of  all  the  Hellenes  whom  we  know,'  The  action  which 
Lampon  prompts  is  a  deed  of  cruel  vengeance ;  Pausanias 
is  to  do  to  Mardonius  as  Xerxes  had  done  to  Leonidas,  and 
hang  his  dead  body  on  a  cross ;  so  will  he  have  praise  in 
Sparta  and  in  all  Greece.  But  Pausanias  again  evades  the 
trap.  He  rebukes  Lampon  for  his  ill  counsel :  '  First  thou 
liftest  me  up  on  high,  me  and  my  country  and  my  work ; 
and  then  thou  dost  cast  me  down,  bidding  me  to  maltreat 
a  dead  man,  and  saying  that  if  I  do  this  I  shall  be  the  more 
well  spoken  of.'  So  Lampon  is  dismissed ;  and  Pausanias  takes 
further  precautions  against  the  lust  of  rapine  in  his  army.^ 

These  incidents  can  be  classed  as  fabulous  anecdotes. 
Miltiades  ended  his  life  under  a  cloud;  therefore  he  must 
have  been  guilty  of  some  impioUs  act ;  therefore  Temptation 
must  have  come  to  him  and  brought  him  to  ruin.  Pausanias, 
for  a  while,  prospered  after  his  victory ;  therefore  he  must 
have  escaped  Lisolence;  but  Temptation  always  comes  to 
a  ma,n  in  such  circumstances ;  so  he  must  have  spared  a 
C3.ptive  woman  and  resisted  a  prompting  to  cruel  excess 
in  vengeance.  Such  is  the  logic,  or  mytho-logic,  by  which 
ancient  history  was  made.^ 


'  Herod,  ix.  78.  '  Herod,  ix.  80. 

^  Tradition  ■was  not  to  be  put  off  with  the  account  of  Pausanias'  end 
given  by  Thucydides  (L  134);  lio  must  have  been  the  victim,  not  only  of 
Hybris,  but  of  Eros.  Accordingly  a  man  of  Byzantium  informs  his  name- 
sake, Pausanias  the  traveller,  that '  the  reason  why  the  intrigues  of  Pausanias 
were  detected,  and  why  he  alone  failed  to  find  protection  in  the  sanctuary 
of  the  goddess  of  the  Brazen  House,  was  simply  that  ho  was  sullied  v^ith 
an  indelible  taint  (0705)  of  blood'.  When  ho  was  at  tho  Hellespont •  he 
lusted  after  a  Byzantine  maiden  Kleoniko.  She  was  brought  to  him  at 
nightfall,  and  by  upsetting  tho  lamp  awakened  Pansanias  from  his  sleep. 
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Let  US  return  now  to  the  story  of  Pylos  and  Sphacteria. 
We  are  concerned  no  longer  with  the  minor  drama  of  which 
Cleon  is  the  hero  ;  but  with  the  tragedy  of  Athens,  whose 
character  has  been  studied  in  the  earlier  books.  She  is 
adventurous,  restless,  quick,  ambitious;  if  she  fails  in  one 
attempt,  she  immediately  conceives  a  new  ambition  (e'ATn's) 
to  take  its  place  ;  so  rapidly  does  the  act  follow  the  decision, 
that  hoping  and  having  are  to  her  the  sarae.^  A  dangerous 
temperament,  this,  peculiarly  liable  to  be  carried  away  in 
the  flush  of  success.  'And  Fortune,'  says  Diodotus,  'con- 
tributes to  intoxication;  for  sometimes  she  presents  herself 
unexpectedly  at  a  man's  side  and  leads  him  forward  to 
face  danger  at  a  disadvantage  ;  and  cities  even  more  titan 
individuals,  in  'proportion  as  their  stake  is  the  greatest  of 
all — freedovi  or  empire.'  We  have  seen  this  temptation  of 
external  circumstance  at  work  in  the  Pylos  episode,  and 
it  is  enough  to  make  us  expect  that  temptation  will  appear 
in  another  form.  For  Elpis  and  Eros  also  in  such  a  case 
'are  never  wanting — Eros  leading  the  way  and  devising 
the  attempt,  Elpis  busy  in  attendance  and  suggestinrj  the 
wealth  in  fortune's  store  ^ — and  invisible  as  they  are,  they 
are  stronger  than  the  dangers  that  are  seen '.  One  of  these 
passions  might  be  expected  to  come  to  Athens  with  flattering 
and  delusive  suggestions. 

Elpis  had  not  to  the  Greek  the  associations  which 
Christianity  has  given  to  '  Hope ' ;  ^  she  is  not  a  virtue, 
but  a  dangerous   passion.     The  future   is   dark  and  uncer- 

Haunted  by  the  terrora  of  a  guilty  cousoience,  tlio  king  leapt  up  and  killed 
the  maiden,  not  knowing  who  she  was.  All  sorts  of  purifications  he  tried 
in  vain,  and  'paid  the  penalty,  as  was  natural,  to  Kleonike  and  to  the 
god '  (Puits.  iii.  17). 

'  i.  70  (Corinthians,  characterizing  the  Athenians)  vv  S'  apa  tou  koI  ire'tpa 
ai[>a\waiy,  di^eXmcavTes  dWa  inXrjptuffav  t^v  \pfiav'  fiuvoi  yap  i)(pval  t€  c^toio;? 
KoX  fKrri^ovaiv  ^  cii'  emvoTjcrojffi  5m  tO  Taxftav  T^r  (mxtip^t^tv  TrottiaOat  uiv  av 
•fvQimv.    See  the  wliolo  chapter. 

'  iii.  45  ii  B{  ('EAttIs)  ifciropihT]  .  .  .  rfjv  dirophv  r^s  Tvxijs  iTTOTiBtiffa  (the 
word  used  of  Timo's  suggcsiion  to  Miltiades). 

"  To  the  Christian  the  hope  of  immortal  life  is  a  duty  ;  to  the  Greek  it 
was  'seeking  to  become  a  god'  {aBavaTos  =  ei6s) — the  worst  symptom  of 
infatuate  pride,  exciting  ipBovos. 
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tain,  and  although  rational  foresight  (yvdnrj)  can  see  a  little 
-way  into  the  gloom,  Fortune,  or  Fate,  or  Providence,  is  an 
incalculable  factor  which  at  any  moment  may  reverse  the 
purposes  and  defeat  the  designs  of  man.  Elpis  is  the  pas- 
sion which  deludes  man  to  count  on  the  future  as  if  he  could 
perfectly  control  it;  and  thus  she  is  a  phase  of  infatuate 
pride,  a  temptress  who  besets  prosperity  K 

Again  and  again  we  find  this  conception  of  her  in  the 
earlier  poets.  There  is  hardly  one  who  has  a  good  word 
for  Elpis.  '  Hope  and  Danger  are  twins  among  mankind, 
spirits  of  evil  both  '.^  '  Hope  and  alluring  Temptation  feed 
us  all,  straining  after  the  unattainable  '.*  '  Up  and  down 
toss  the  Hopes  of  men,  cleaving  the  waste  foam-drift  on  a 
sea  of  lies.  No  mortal  upon  earth  has  ever  found  a  sure 
token  from  God  of  the  thing  which  is  still  to  be  done  ; 
but  of  what  shall  be  all  discernment  is  blinded  '.'*  '  Blind 
Hopes'  were  the  only  remedy  Prometheus  could  give  to 
man  in  place  of  the  foreknowledge  of  death — '  a  great 
boon ',  say  the  chorus,  with  innocent  irony.''  Hope  is  called 
'  blind '  because  she  looks  to  the  invisible  future ;  she  is  '  light ' 
{kov({>t])  and  '  winged ',  like  the  flying  bird  which  the  child  will 
never  catch." 

"With  these  associations  in  mind,  wo  will  now  take  up  again 
Thucydides'  narrative,^  and  consider  whether  certain  oxpres- 

'  Compare  tlio  following  moral  from  Polybuis  ii.  i  AItwXoJ  SI,  rjj  nafiaS6('p 
Xpjjo'a/ifvoi  ovfKpop^,  iravras  tSiSa^av  ;iJ?5€  7roT€  Pov\fviffOai  nepl  rod  fxiWovro^^ 
lis  ^jSij  yfyoyiros,  /ii;^J  npoKaTtKirl((iv  pf0atovn(iiovs  iinip  uiv  ax/i^v  fi'Sex6iifv6v 
lff--ar  oAJio.'S  fivlaB'aX'  vifiuv  5J  ftfpiSa  ry  vapaSolai,  irovTaxf)  l^if,  avOpiinovs  oi/rasj 
lia>yicra  Z\  ly  rots  Tro\ffUKois, 
■•  -  Theognis,  GoT, 

'■  Simon,  ap.  Stob.  06,  16,  p.  529  'EAiris  SI .  navras  KCLmnetSi'nj  (a  form  of 
Peitho)  Tpeipei  d-rprjKTOv  ippuuvovras. 

' '  Pindar,  01.  xii.  5  of  7c  p.lv  avSpwv  ttuW'  ava,  tA  5'  aZ  K&Toy  ^fifvSrj  fUTafnuvia 
Tapu/oicai  KuXivSoyr  'EKniSa  .  .  .  rwv  Si  lifWivrav  TfTvtp\uvTat  ippaSai, 

'  Aeseli.  From.  252. 

•  Aescli.-  Agam.  404  Siimei  iroTs  voravov  opviv,  Euripides,  Aegeus  frag.  11 
TTTpfas  5iuxei7,  a  tIhvov,  ris  tAm'Sar.  Solon  V.  (Gaisf.)  36  x&aieovTd  Kovipais 
'EKrrtai  TipTro}iiBa, 

'  iv.  53  ff. 
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sions  employed  iu  it  are,  as  they  are  usually  taken  to  be,  mere 
poetical  metaphors  out  of  which  all  literal  meaning  has  faded, 
or,  on  the  ether  hand,  are  intended  to  suggest  the  circle  of 
ideas  which  wo  have  been  studying. 

The  Athenians  followed  up  their  success  next  year  by  the 
capture  of  Cythera,  the  island  which  commands  the  entrance 
to  the  Laconian  Gulf.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  much  dis- 
heartened by  their  '  great  and  unlooked-for  disaster'  ^  at 
Sphacteria.  They  were  involved  in  a  war  at  sea  'and 
that  a  war  against  Athenians,  to  whom  to  miss  an  enterprise 
was  always  to  fall  short  of  some  anticipated  achievement; 
and  at  the  same  time  so  many  strokes  of  Fortune  coming 
together  within  a  short  time  against  all  calculation  -  caused 
them  the  greatest  dismay.  They  feared  lest  some  new  re- 
versal of  fortune  (TrepLTvx'i),  like  that  of  Sphacteria,  should 
overtake  them '. 

In  the  same  summer  a  conference  of  the  Sicilian  states 
was  held  at  Gela ;  and  Thucydides  gives  a  speech  in  which 
Hermocrates  of  Syracuse  appeals  for  united  action  against 
the  designs  of  Athens.  Some  expressions  which  occur  in  it 
are  worth  noting.  In  the  opening  sentences  our  attention  is 
caught  by  a  reminiscence  of  Diodotus'  Mytilenean  speech. 
'No  one,"  says  Hermocrates,  'is  driven  into  war  in  ignorance 
of  what  it  means ;  no  one  is  deterred  from  it  by  fear,  if  he 
conceives  that  he  will  gain  some  coveted  end.'"  The  'covetous 
designs  '  of  Athens  upon  Sicily,  he  sa3's  later,*  arc  pardoniible ; 
human  nature  will  always  seek  rule  where  it  finds  submission. 
He  touches  on  the  secure  blessings  of  peace  In  contrast  with  the 
hazards  of  war ;  and  then  follows  a  curious  passage  about  the 
uncertainty  of  hopes  in  the  future.  '  If  there  be  any  one  who 
makes  sure  that  he  will  eficct  something  (in  revenge  upon 

*  iv.  55.  1  TOv  cv  T7J  VTjtT(u  ndOov^  dveKiriaTov  Kat  ftfyd\ov, 

'  iv.  65.  3  rd,  ti^s  Tuxijf  TroWoL  Kai  iv  i\iya>  (viiPifTa  irapi.  Kuyov, 

°  iv.    69   oSt<    <l>iPqi,   TJv    oiTjToi  -Tt   irXiov    axqadv,   a-norpeTiiTai.     Cf.    iii.  45 

(Diodotus)  aitXws   t€   aSivaTOV   xal  iroAA^s   tuTjffcias  oaris  tUrai  t^s  avBpanreia! 

<pva(ws  opiunfili'rjs  ir/mSu/iois  ti  npa^ai  avorpoirfiv  rica  "tX""  ^1  viiuav  laxm  f)  aAAf> 

•  iv.   61.    5   Tous    lAv    'AffijvaJoiis   toCto    itXtovemiiv    xaX    vpovoaaOai    itoW)) 
(vyyviiitTi, 
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Athens)  by  right  or  by  force,  let  him  not  take  his  disappoint- 
ment to  heart. .  Let  him  know  that  too  many  before  now  who, 
have  prosecilfced  revenges  against  those  who  wronged  thorn,  so 
far  from  succeeding,  have  themselves  perished ;  and  others  who 
ivith  no  inconsidetable  power  have  conceived  hopes  of  scmie 
coveted  gain,  inatead  of  grasping  it,  have  in  the  end  lost  even 
v:hat  they  had}  Revenge  may  he  just,  and  yet  not  prosper; 
and  strength  ,is  not  sure  iecause  it  is  full  of  hope.  The 
instability  of  the  future  everywhere  controls  the'  event ;"  and, 
though  most  treacherous,  is  also  most  .salutary,  since,  mutual 
fear  makes  men  think  twice  before,  tliey  attack  one  another.' 
•  The  speaker  disclaims  that  ambitious  folly  by  which  men 
afroga.te  as  complete  a  mastery  over  Fortune,  which  is  beyond 
their  control,  as  over  their  own  purposes.' .       -■ 

Imifiediat'ely' after  this  speech.  Thucydides  .describes  the 
return  of  the  Athenian  fleet  from  Sicily,  whither  it  had 
proceeded  from;  Sphacteria.  The  officers  in  comm.and  had 
concluded  a  treaty  in  conjunction  with  their  allies  in  the 
west.  ,  They  had  been  sent,  wo  remember, '  to  finish  the  war 
in  that  region',*  and  they  did-  so  y  but  they  returned  to  find 
Athens  in  an  altered  mood.  Two  of  them,  Pythodorus  and 
■Sophocles, -were  banished,  and  the  third, -Euiyinedpn,  was 
fined,  on  the  charge  of  having  been  bribed  to  withdraw  'when 
theyhad  the  chance  of -subjugating  Sicily'.  'So  indignant- 
iccre'the  Atheniaiis,  in  the  enjoynient  of  thair  2^resent  good 
fortune,  at  the  idea  of  any  check,  .  They  thought  they  could 
accomplish  anythinfj — what  was  almost'  beyond,  their  ineans 
as  well  as  what  luas  ivithin  them,  with  any  force,  no-  matter 
whether  great  or  insufficient.  The  reason  was. the  good  fortune 
'v:hich  against  all  calcv.lcdion  had  attended  most  of  their 
undertakings  and  now siujgesied'the strength  of  Ilope' " 

•'  iv.  C2.  0  iKviaafTH  (Tfpoi  Svyafiit  rivi  irKtovtKT'^aeiv  .  .  .  avrl  ToO  jt\Iov  Jx*" 
vpoaKafaKtnul'  to.  avTttltf  7  .  • 

-  Itiiwpla  yap  ovk  (vTjx,et  StKaltus,  on  Koi  iSiKtiraf  oiril  {(Tx^s  0l0aiov,  liiri 
Kai  CLtXffz,  TO  SI  (lUTiiOfjtTjTov  Tov  [iiXKoVTOs  ws  Ivl  vKtiOTOv  Kparu  ... 

'  iv.  Gi  nrjZi  lioiplf  ipAoviKav  ^ifiBOai  t^s  t«  olxiias  yvi/injs  ipolciis  avTOKpitaip 
(Tyat  KOI  ^s  OVK  apxa  iCxV^' 

•  iii.  115. 

'  iv.  C5  cvToi  TJ7  [t6]  vapoiari  €ir'vxi-<}  xpiijxevot  ijfiout?  a<f>iat  /tfjSiv  IvavnovaOai, 
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Cleon  was  not  the  only  victim  of  covetous  ambition  in- 
spired by  undesigned  good  luck.  His  overweening  confidence 
at  Amphipolis,  when  ho  '  never  so  much  as  expected  that  any 
one  would  come  out  and  fight  him ',  appears  as  illustrative 
of  the  reckless  confidence  of  the  Athenians  \irho  '  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  present  good  fortune  were  indignant  at  the 
idea  of  any  ohcek'. 

And  who  convoyed  to  the  Athenians  the  flattering  sug- 
gestions of  Hope?  who  v/as  the  channel  through  which 
she  insinuated  her  strength?  We  need  only  turn  back  to 
the  story  of.  the  peace  negotiations  and  repeat  the  sentences 
in  which  Cleon  intervenes.  'The  Athenians  thought  that, 
now  they  held  the  men  on  the  island,  it  v:as  ahvays  in  their 
poiver  to  make  terms  whenever  they  chose,  and  they  coveted 
something  more}  They  %vere  urged,  on  ■  above  all  hy  Cleon, 
tlie  son  of  Cleainetos,  who  tuas  the  popular  leader  in  those 
days  and  stood  highest  in  the  conjklence .  of  the  nnv.ltitude, 
and  he  persuaded  them.' 

To  make  his  meaning  unmistakable,  Thucydides  says  later - 
that  Athens  refused  the  offers  of  peace  on  this  occasion  because 
she  had  'confidence  in  the  hope  of  her  strength'.  It  is  not 
without  design  that  Cleon,  both  at  his  first  appearance  in 
the  Mytilcnean  debate  2. and  again  at  this  second,  disastrous 
intervention,  is  described  as  '  first  in  the  people's  confidence'. 
.His  little,  personal  catastrophe,  could'  they  have  foreseen 
it,  might  have  warned  his  trtisting  followers  of  the  peril 
that  lurks  in  '-coveting  more  ' ;  as  the  speech  of  the  Spartan 
envoys,  could  they  have  listened,  had  actually,  warned  them 
in  those  very  wOrds. 

iWi  Kairi  ivvari  Jv  latp  Kal  to  imftwripa  /if^dAp  re  ino'tan  xal  ivStearlpa 
napaffKfv^  Kartpyi^taOai.  ahla  Si  }jv  i,  wapd  \6yov  rwv  Tt\(6vwv  tiitpatla  avroU 
bwoTiOuaa  tax>"'  r^i  l\nlSo,.  Cf.  i.  138.  2  (of  Thomistoolcs  toipting  ArL-ixorxos 
to  uiKtortnko  tho  cot.quost  of  Grcoco)  t^^  .  .  .  toC.  "EXa^i/ikoC  iKviia,  ^y  IvfriOu 
(susgoatod,  insinuated)  aur^i  hov\iiijtiv. 

'^  IV.    £1    ToS    Si    irMovot   ipiycvTO.     li&Kiata   51    airoiis    (yyyt    KKtaiv  .  . .  rf 
TrXriBei  mOaviiraros'  Kal  (Treiatv  ... 

'  iij.  8G.  0  K\iav  .  .  .  i,y  xat  is  toAXo  /SiaiiraTor  tSiv  iroKirluy  r^  re  JiJ/iy 
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'  And  so  the  promise  of  Cleon,  mad  as  it  was,  resulted 
in  success.'  Yes,  mad  as  it  was !  The  promise  was  in- 
spired by  'EAirt?  naivoixivrj,  the  spirit  who  lured  Xerxes  to 
the  sack  of  Athens,  -vrhen  in  her  train  there  followed  certain 
other  invisible  and  awful  figures, — Hybris,  Koros,  Dike.^ 

Thus  Cleon  stands  to  Athens  as  Poitho  or  Apate,  incarnate 
in  Clytemnestra,  Timo,  the  Coan  captive,  Lampon,  stood 
to  their  victims.  The  passion  with  which  he  is  identified 
at  the  moment  is  Elpis,  combined  with  '  Covetousness '.  His 
intervention  at  the  ilytilcnean  crisis  was  of  a  similar  kind  ; 
but  Athens  was  not  then  elated  by  undesigned  success,  and 
she  escaped  temptation. 

"We  cannot,  of  course,  prove  what  we  have  here  put  forward ; 
it  is  only  the  analysis  of  the  impression  actually  produced 
on  us  by  Thucydides'  story.  If  the  reader  does  not  find  that 
it  interprets  his  own  impression,  we  can  do  no  more  ;  but  we 
will  ask  him  to  suspend  judgement  till  we  have  pointed  out 
how  the  rest  of  the  drama  is  worked  out  by  means  of  the 
same  conceptions.  The  'causes'  of  the  Sicilian  expedition, 
as  we  have  so  far  seen  them,  are  '  Fortune,  attending  against 
all  calculation  the  enterprises  of  Athens  '  ; '  Covetousness  ' 
impersonated  in  Cleon ;  Elpis,  mad,  delusive  confidence  and 
ambition,  incarnate  in  the  same  individual."     These  are  the 

'  Herod,  viii.  77  (oracle)  : 

.  .  .  'E\mSi  ymvonivT)  Xnrapat  vlpaavTts  'kS-qvar 
STa  A1K17  afilaaei  Kparepiv  Kdpov,  'T0pios  vl6v, 
Sav&v  puaipiwovra,  SoKtvvr    avci  vavra  TTtOiffOau 

The  sack  of  Athens  and  the  destruction  of  the  temples  were  tho  committal 
acts  to  -which  Xerxes  was  tempted  by  Elpis,  thus  precipitating  his  own 
ruin  (Ate). 

-  The  epithet  /javituSijs  stuck  to  Cleon  ;  see  Suidas,  s.  v.  ia^<uv.  Eoforring 
to  Thucydides'  expression  Kov(po\ofia  (iv.  86— Cleon's  '  wild  words '  at  which 
the  Athenians  laughed),  Plutarch  {malig.  Herod.  2,  p.  855)  says  that  a  writer 
who  uses  unnecessarily  harsh  expressions — who  should  speak,  for  instance, 
not  of  Cleon's  Kov'po\oyIa,  but  of  his  SpaavTris  kcu  fiavUi-^iiic  tipitv^f  iariv  oAA' 
cTov  i.noKa.vio'  t5  aa<pm  SirjyiTaScu  rod  vp&yfiaTos.  He  adds  that  it  is  anotlier 
sign  of  malignity  in  a  historian  if  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  drag  in  the 
misfortunes  and  errors  of  his  characters  :  Sflei'  i5  QoviivitSrit  ovSi  twv  KKlwvoi 
ciiapnjji&Tuv  CvSivav  uvtuv  inot^aaro  aa<pTJ  rrjv  5117770-11'.   It  is  curious  that  this 
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first  terma  in  a  series  of  '  causes '  which  lead  in  a  determined 
order  to  an  end  that  can  be  predicted.  We  have  now  onl^ 
to  follow  out  its  later  course. 

writer  should,  even  for  controvorsial  purposes,  pitch  upon  Tliucydides' 
treatment  of  Cleon  as  a  case  whore  Thucydides  actually  departs  from  his 
plan  of  recording  tSiv  ytvofiiviuv  ri  aafis  in  order  not  to  be  'raalignuut' 
against  Cleon.  Plutarch  himsolf  does  not  shrink  from  the  word  jjoyia 
{vii.  Nic.  vii). 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  MELIAN  DIALOGUE 

The  second  half  of  the  History  opens  with  a  summary  and, 
for  the  most  part,  colourless  record  of  diplomatic  negotiations 
and  hattles,  including  a  long  description .  of  the  victory 
of  Mantinea,  which  restored  the  Lacedaemonian  prestige,^ 
Except  in  one  critical  incident,  which  we  reserve  for  the 
next  chapter,  the  story  presents  no  features  that  call  for 
discussion.  Accordingly  we  pass  on  to  the  end  of  Book  V, 
where,  suddenly,  we  come  upon  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
and  interesting  passages  in  the  whole  work — the  Melian 
Dialogue.  It  is  extraordinary  because  the  expedition  to 
Melos,  considered  as  an  episode  in  military  history,  was 
of  no  importance  whatever ;  if  it  had  never  happened,  the 
main  result  of  the  Pcloponnesian  War  would  have  been  thef 
same.  The  interest  lies  in  the  dialogue  which  accompanies 
the  naii-ative;  and  here  we  happen  to  possess  the  detailed 
comments  of  an  ancient  critic,  Dionysius,  who  singles  out 
this  passage — as  well  he  might — for  special  remark.  His 
observations  are  instructive,  and  we  shall  take  note  of  them 
as  we  proceed. 

The  naiTative  begins  as  follows.^  '  The  Athenians  made 
an  expedition  against  the  island  of  Melos.  .  .  .  The  Melians 
are  colonists  from  Lacedaemon,  who  would  not  submit  to 
Athens  like  the  other  islanders.  At  first  they  remained  quiet 
and  were  on  neither  side,  but  later,  when  the  Athenians 
tried  to  coerce  them  by  ravaging  their  land,  they  had  come 
to  open  hostilities.^    The  generals  of  this  expedition,  Cleo- 

•  The  Second  Part  begins  at  v.  26,  and  the  remainder  of  Book  V  covers  the 
years  421-416. 
=*  V.  84  ff.  '  See  iii.  91. 
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medes  and  Tisias,  encamped  with  their  army  on  Melos ; 
and  before  doing  any  harm  to  the  country  they  sent  envoys 
to  negotiate.  Instead  of  bringing  these  envoys  before  the 
people,  the  Melians  asked  them  to  explain  their  errand  to 
the  magistrates  and  the  chief  citizens.' 

The  Athenians  sneeringly  remark  that  the  magistrates  are 
evidently  afraid  of  their  deluding  the  people  with  seductive 
arguments;  they  accept,  however,  the  proposal  of  a  conference, 
in  which  the  Melians  are  to  criticize  and  reply  to  each 
statement  as  it  is  made.  The  Melians  answer  that  they 
have  nothing  to  say  against  the  quiet  interchange  of  ex- 
planations ;  *  but,  they  add,  the  presence  of  the  army  shows 
plainly  that  the  Athenians  have  come,  not  to  argue,  but 
to  judge.  The  alternative  before  themselves  is  war,  if  they 
make  out  the  justice  of  tlieir  case,  and  slavery,  if  they  are 
convinced  by  the  Athenians. 

From  this  point  to  the  end,  the  historian  changes  from 
narrative  to  full  dramatic  form,  prefixing,  as  in  a  play,  the 
names  —  'Athenians',  'Melians'  —  to  the  speeches."  The 
Athenians  begin  the  statement  of  their  case  as  follows.'' 

Athenians.  Well,  then,  we  on  our  side  will  use  no 
fine  words ;  we  will  not  go  into  a  long  story,  which  would 
not  convince  you,  to  prove  either  that  our  empire  is  justified 
by  our  having  oveithrown  the  Persians,*  or  that  our  present 
attack  upon  you  was  provoked  by  any  injury  on  your  part. 
Nor  is  it  of  any  use  for  you  to  urge  that,  although  Lacedae- 
monian colonists,  you  have  not  fought  for  Sparta,  or  to  plead 
that  you  have  never  wronged  us.  Let  us  both  keep  to 
practical  matters,  and  to  what  wo  really  have  in  our  minds. 
We  both  know  that  in  human  reckoning  the  question  of 
justice   comes  up  for   decision  only   when   the   pressure   of 

1  Note  how  tliis  situation  recalls  Athens'  refusal,  prompted  by  Cleon,  to 
discuss  terms  quietly  in  a  private  conference  with  the  Spartan  envoys  before 
Sphacteria,  iv.  22.  , 

^  Dion.  Hal,  TJiucyd,  37  inl  jucSs  5'  dnoKpheus  toOto  ri  o"x^A*a  SLarrjp^iTas  ri 
ZivjyrjiJLaTucuVy  irpoffojnonoLU  t^v  fjLfrdi  ravra  Bi6.Koyov  Kal  SpaftaTiKuv, 

'  Tha  speeches  are  abbreviated. 

*  The  standing  oflicial  justification  of  the  Athenian  empire  ;  cf.  vi.  83,  &c. 
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necessity  is  equal  on  both  sides;  :in  practical  matters  the 
stronger  exact  what  they  can,  and  the  weak  concede  what, 
they  must. 

'  Thucydides  begins,'  says  Dionysius,  '  by  putting  together 
a  statement  which  is  unworthy  of  Athens  and  inappropriate 
to  the  circumstances.'  The  opening  words  '  amount  to  a 
confession  that  their  hostilities  are  not  justified  by  any 
provocation'.  The  rest  comes  to  this:  'You  are  right  in 
thinking  that  you  are  yielding  to  coercion;  we  are  not 
unaware  that  we  are  wronging  you,  and  we  intend  to  get 
the  better  of  your  weakness  by  violence.'  'Such  words 
u-oidd  he  appropriate  to  an  oriental  monarch  addressing 
Greeks'^;  but  it  would  not  be  like  Athenians  speaking  to 
the  Greeks,  whom  tbey  had  freed  from  the  Persians,  to  say 
that  while  the  question  of  justice  is  for  equals,  between 
the  weak  and  the  strong  the  issue  rests  with  violence.' 

The  MeLians  reply  that,  if  the  Athenians  will  speak  only 
of  expediency  and  hear  nothing  of  justice,  still,  even  so,  it 
is  to  their  own  interest  to  listen  to  reason.  If  ever  they 
fall  themselves,  the  vengeance  that  overtakes  them  will  be 
a  terrible  example  to  mankind.  Then  they  may  repent  of 
having  set  a  precedent  of  unreasonable  severity, 

Athenians.  We  do  not  look  forward  with  dismay  to  the 
fall  of  our  empire,  if  it  should  ever  come.  The  danger 
is  not  from  Sparta  —  ruling  states  are  not  harsh  to  the 
vanquished — but  from  our  own  subjects  who  may  rise  and 
ovei-power  their  masters.  But  you  may  leave  that  danger 
to  us.  We  will  now  point  out  that,  while  we  are  here  in 
the  interest  of  our  own  empire,  our  present  words  are  designed 
to  .save  your  city.  We  want  to  add  you  to  our  empire  with 
the  least  trouble,  and  it  is  for  the  interests  of  us  both  that 
you  should  be  preserved. 

Dionysius  comments :  The  reference  to  the  clemency  of 
Sparta  amounts  to  saying  '  tyrants  are  not  hated  by  tyrants '. 

*  Thucyd.  39  paSLXtuai  yap  Pap^ipois  ravra  itphs  'K\Ki]vai  ijpftoTre  \iyfiv. 
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'  The  words  "you  may  leave  that  danger  to  us  "  would  hardly 
have  been  used  by  a  wrecker  or  a  pirate,  indulging  the 
passion  of  the  moment  and  regardless  of  vengeance  to  come.' 

Melians.  It  may  be  your  interest  to  rule,  but  how  can 
it  be  ours  to  be  enslaved  ? 

Athenians.  Because  by  submission  you  will  avert  the 
worst  of  fates  ;  while  we  shall  profit  by  not  destroying  you. 

Melians.  But  wiU  you  not  allow  us  to  remain  neutral 
and  bo  friends  instead  of  enemies  1 

Athenians.  No,  your  enmity  is  not  half  so  mischievous 
to  us  as  your  friendship ;  to  our  subjects,  your  hate  is  an 
argument  of  our  power,  your  friendship  of  our  weakness. 

Melians.  But  are  your  subjects  blind  to  the  difference 
between  neutrals  and  revolted  allies  1 

Athenians.  Why,  both,  in  their  opinion,  have  no  lack 
of  justification ;  but  they  think  that  we  are  afraid  to  touch 
you.  ThuSj  besides  adding  to  our  empire,  we  shall  gain  in 
security.  As  masters  of  the  sea,  we  cannot  afford  to  let 
islanders,  and  weak  ones  too,  escape  us. 

Melians.  But  does  not  security  lie  in  the  opposite  course  ? 
For,  to  leave  justice  aside,  as  you  direct,  and  speak  only 
I  of  expediency,  will  you  not  turn  all  who  are  now  neutral 
into  enemies  ? 

Athenians.  We  are  not  afi'aid  of  the  mainland  peoples, 
who  are  free  and  can  take  precautions  against  ns  at  their 
leisure,  but  of  islanders  like  you,  who  are  outside  our  empire, 
and  of  those  who  are  already  within  it  and  chafing  at  con- 
straint. They  are  the  most  likely  in  theii*  recklessness  to 
bring  themselves  and  us  into  a  xlanger  which  we  foresee. 

Melians.  Surely,  if  you  and  your  subjects  will  take  all 
this  risk,  you  to  keep  your  empire  and  they  to  be  rid  of  it, 
we  who  are  still  free  should  be  cowards  to  submit  to  slavery. 

Athenians.  Not  if  you  prudently  reflect.  There  is  no 
question  for  you  of  honour,  or  of  avoiding  the  shame  of  being 
defeated  by  equals.  You  have  to  think  of  saving  yourselves, 
instead  of  opposing  overwhelming  strength. 

Melians.    But  we  know  that  the  chances  of  war  some- 

N 
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times  redress  the  lEequality  of  numbers.  To  yield  now  -would 
extinguish  all  hope  at  once ;  but  if  we  act  we  have  still  a 
hope  of  standing  upright. 

Athenians.  Hope  is  a  consolation  in  danger,  and  when 
men  have  some  other  support  she  may  bring  them  to  harm, 
but  not  to  utter  ruin.  But  when  men  stake  all  they  have 
(for  she  is  naturally  a  spendthrift),  in  the  moment  of  their 
fall  she  is  recognized  for  what  she  is,  and  nothing  is  left 
them  in  respect  of  which  they  might  be  on  their  guard 
against  her,  now  she  is  known,^  You  are  weak  and  depend 
on  a  single  turn  of  the  scale.  Do  not  choose  that  fate,  like 
So  many  who,  when  ordinary  human  means  might  still  save 
them,  in  the  hour  when  all  their  visible  hopes  fail  them  at 
the  pinch,  turn  to  the  invisible,  to  divination  and  oracles 
and  the  like,  which  ruin  men  by  the  hopes  which  attend 
thein.^ 

'  Thucydides,'  says  Dionysius,  '  makes  the  Athenians  reply 
in  a  style  of  labyrinthine  contortion,  about  Hope  turning  out 
for  evil  to  mankind.  I  cannot  understand  how  any  one  can 
praise  this  passage  as  appropriate  in  the  mouths  of  Athenian 
officers  :  that  the  hope  that  is  from  the  gods  (j;  irapa  t&v  GeZif 
€\:ris)  ruins  mankind,  and  that  divination  and  oracles  are  no 
help  to  those  who  have  chosen  a  life  of  piety  and  righteous- 
ness. It  was  the  first  and  highest  praise  of  Athens  that  in 
every  matter,  and  at  every  season,  she  followed  thc/  gods,  and 
accomplished  nothing  without  divination  and  oracles.'  '  The 
Athenians'  next  answer  is  still  more  brutal.' 

ilelians.    We  know,   you   may  be  sure,  how  hard   our 

'  V.  103  'EXirJs  SJ  Kivivva  vapafivSiov  oSca  rohs  ftlv  inH  vtfUMatas  xpaiilvovi 
oCtj,  k&v  0\a:p^,  ou  KaB(i\fv'  rots  5J  cs  inav  ri  vrripxov  avappivrovai  {icmavos  yaf 
,^i'cc()  afia.Tf  ytyvutTKirai  a^aXlvrtuv  Kot  <r' ot<j/  en  ipvXa^tTai  Ti?  avT^v  yvojpi- 
cUf'trav  oils  iXAdVei.  Tho  last  clauso  moans  that  mon  aro  so  utterly  ruinpd  bj 
Elpis  that  thoy  have  no  goods. loft  whioli  thoy  could  bo  on  thoir  guard 
against  risking  in  another  vonturo. 

'  irruhav '  Tif^oiilvovi  ourois  ini\l'ni)iaiv  al  ipavfpal  (\iriSis,  M  rit  i.<pavfii 
KiOlcravratf  fiavritcriv  rf  Hal  xPV^t^^^  *°^'  '^^^  TotavTa  fitr*  1\itiSqjv  \vfxaiviTai 
Cf.  iii.  45.  5  (Diodotus)  ^  tc  'E\v:h  kvI  i'Epais  ,  ,  .  uvra  a<j>ai>ij  Kptlffaai  iarX  run 
dpo:;iiyo/y  Siii-uiif, 
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struggle  ■will  be  Egainst  your  power  and  also  against  Fortune, 
if  she  is  not  impartial.  Yet  we  trust  that  in  respect  of 
fortune  that  is  from  Heaven  ^  we  shall  not  stand  lower  than 
you,  because  we  are  pure  men  standing  against  the  unrighteous. 
And  our  weakness  will  be  compensated  by  the  aid  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  are  bound  in  honour  to  save  their 
kinsmen.     Thus  our  boldness  is  not  utterly  unreasonable. 

Athenians.  Oh,  as  for  the  favour  of  the  divine,  we 
too  do  not  expect  to  be  left  behind.  Our  claims  and  our 
actions  do  not  go  beyond  men's  cmnmon  opinions  about  the 
divine,  or  their  wishes  for  themselves.  Of  divinity  ive  believe, 
and  of  humanity  we  Icnoiv,  that  everywhere,  by  constraint  of 
nature,  it  rules  wherever  it  can  hold  the  mastery.  We  did 
not  lay  down  this  law,  nor  are  vje  the  first  to  observe  it ; 
it  existed  already  when  we  inherited  it,  and  we  shall  beqxi^eath 
it  to  exist  for  ever?  We  observe  it  now  with  the  knowledge 
that  you  or  any  one  else,  if  you  had  our  power,  would  do  the 
same.  As  for  the  honour  of  Lacedaemon,  we  congratulate 
your  innocence,  but  do  not  envy  your  folly.  The  Spartans 
arc  very  virtuous  among  themselves;  but  towards  others, 
a  word  is  enough  to  describe  their  conduct :  they  are  the 
most  notorious  instance  we  know  of  men  who  identify  the 
honourable  with  the  pleasant,  and  the  just  with  the  expe- 
dient. 

We  will  follow  this  horrible  conversation  no  further,  but 
only  quote  the  conclusion  of  Dionysius'  commentary,  which 
runs  thus:  'It  is  clear  that  the  historian  was  not  present 
at  this  conference,  and  received  no  report  of  it  from  the 
Athenians  or  the  Melians  who  took  part  in  it.  From  his 
own  statement  in  the  previous  book  we  know  that  after  his 
command  at  Amphipolis  he  was  banished  and  spent  in  Thrace 

'  V.  104  TJi  iiXv  tixxi  '^i'  ToO  6t\ov. 

"  V.  105  T^s  fiXv  Toivw  irpos  TO  fleroi/  (toO  ffei'ou,  Kriigoi)  tiiifvdas  oiS'  f/iiU!  oi(!/4€9o 
\t\ti\f/fcOat'  ovSiv  yip  tfw  t^s  iyOpojiTftat  ritiv  piv  iy  rti  Qttov  vofuoiois,  rwv  5*  U 
trcpas  auToiis  PovK-fiafws  Sixaiovfuv  t)  Trpiairoufv.  ^ovfitSa  yip  ri  t6  tffioc  5<5fT;  ri 
iv0pim(i6v  T«  crai^u;  Siil  iravrbs  iinli  tpiaeais  dvayxaias,  ou  &v  Kpar^,  dpxeiv  kcu  ^/i«" 
ovTC  SivTtt  rdv  v6tiov  ovtc  Kfiixlvtf  vpSiToi  XP1''^h^'''>'i  *'''■'«  ^^  napa\aP6vTti  Koi 
ia6mvov  h  aid  KaTaXilfovra  xpiijuBa  aircf, 

N  a 
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all  the  rest  of  tlie  years  of  war.    The  dialogue  is  an  invention, 
and  the.  only  question  is  whether  he  has  made  it  appropriate 
to  the  cii'cumstancea  and  fitting  to   the  characters  of  the; 
interlocutors,  "  keeping  as  closely  a^  possible  to  the  general 
sense  of  what  was  really  said,"  according  to  his  ov/n  profes-j 
sion.in  the  prbem  to  the  history. 

'Now,  the;  Melians'  words  atout  freedom,-  where-  they 
appeal  to  the  Athenians' 'not  to  enslave  an  Hellenic  state 
which  was  doing  them  .no  wrong,  are  suitable  both  to  the 

'  speakers  .and  to  the  facts.  But  is  there  any  such  propriety  in 
Athenian  officers  speaking  as  ; those  do  about  justice,,  not 
allowing  the  question    to   be  discussed  '  or  mentioned,'  but 

■  hrtnging  in  the  lavj  of  violence  and  covetousne^s,^,  and  declar- 
ing that  the  only  rights  of  the  weak  consist  in  .the  pleasure  of 
the  stronger?  -  I  cannot  think  this  statement  befitting  to  officers 
sent  on  a  mission,  to  a  foreign  state  by  the  city  whose  laws 
were  fairest  of  alL 

'  Again,  the  Melisjis  were  citizens  of  an  insignificant  state 
which  had"  never  performed  any.  glorious  action.  Tho 
.Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  had  chosen  to  abandon  their  land 
and  their,  city  in  the  Persian:  -war;  rather  than  submit  to 
a  dishonourable  summons,  .1  cannot  believe  that,  while  the 
Jileliang  thought  more  of  honour  than  of  safety  and  were 
ready  to  endure  the  last,  extremity  sooner  than  bo  driven  to 
any  unseemly  action,  the.  Athenians  would  charge  with  folly 
men  who  were  making  the  very  choice  they  li.ad  made  them- 
selves in  the 'Persian  invasion.  No,  in  my- belief,  if  any  one 
else  had  ventured  to  speak  like  this  in  the  presence  of 
Athenians,  he  would  have  grievously  offended  the  men  •whoj 

•  civilized  the  world.  - 

'  For  these  reasons  I  cannot  approve  this  dialogue,  as  j 
compared  with  the  otlier  which  I  have  contrasted  with  it  I 
in  detail;  In  that  other  the  '  Lacedaemonian .  Archidamus^ 
makes  a  just  demand  -to-  the.  Plataeans ;  and  the  style- 
employed  is  clear  and  pure,  without  any  contorted  trOpes 
■and  incoherencies.  In  tho.Melian  dialogue,  the  wisest  of  the 
.Greeks  produce  the  most  dishonourable  arguments,  conveyed 

•  Dion.  Hal.  Tkuq/d.  41  riv  t??  plas  koI  r\eov((ias  v&p.ov  tlaiyovrd. 
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in  a,  most  unpleasing  style.  Unlese  indeed  vje  are  to  suppose 
that  the  historia'ri,  nursing  a  grudge  against  the  city  which  had 
condemned,  him,  has  paured.upon  her  all  these  shames,  which 
were  hound  tq^make  all  men  hate  her.^  For  the  thoughts 
and  words  of  representatives,  entrusted  with  high  powers  to 
negotiate  for  theii-  country  with  foreign'-  states,  are  always 
attributed  to  tho  whole  community  which  sends  them.' 

The  ancient  critic,  we  notice,  is  not  quite  satisfied  with  the 
oxplaimtion, '  a  personal  grudge.'  Ho  is  dissenting  from  tho 
common  verdict  which  singled  out  this  passage  in  the  history 
for  special  praise,''  and  the  gist  of  his  judgement  is  that  the 
.dialogue  is  dramatically  -a  failure,  unless  indeed  we  we  to 
think  ih&t  the  improi)abilitics  are  due  to  deliberate- malice. 
We  believe,  however,  that  as  before,  in  the  ease  of  Cleon, 
a  personal  grudge  is  not  the  whole,  or  the  main,  account  of 
the- matter;  and  we  think  that  the,  admirers  of  this  passage 
werebotter  judges  than  Dionysius  ofits  artistic  quality. 
-  We.  have  already  remarked  that,  as  an  incident  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  Mclian  expedition  was  a  trivial  affair ; 
the  population  of  a  small  island  was.  wiped  out,  and  that  was 
the  end  of  it.  The  significance  of  the  event  is  only  moral, 
and  it  is  meant  -to  be  studied  from  that  side.  Our  first 
question  is:  Why -has  Thucydidos  abandoned  his' practice  of 
writing  public  speeches,  and  preferred  the  dramatic  form  of 
conversation  ?     .   . 

Tho  proposal  for  a  private,  discussion  is  made  by  tho 
Mclians  and  accepted  by  the  Athenian  officers  with  a  sneer. 
'Well,  then,'  say  the  latter,  'let  us  have  no  fine  words  about 
justice  on  either  side,  but  keep  to  practical  matters,  and  say 
what  wo  really,  have  in  our  minds.'  What  the  Athenians 
have  in  their  minds  is  then  disclosed  in  all  its  horrible 
deformity.  The  cynical  avowal  of  unprovoked  aggression; 
■'the  law  of  violence  and  covetousness' ;'"the  admission  that 
what  they  fear  is  not  the  victory,  of  Sparta  but  the  vengeance 

*  E!  )x^  dpa  iirqatitaKuv  i  <rvyypa(pcvs  rjj  Tr'6\et  S<d  t^i»  HaTaS'ncrjv,  ravra  ra  iiidSr) 
KOTKritfSaatv  avTrjs,  l(  Siv  avavres  /tia-liauv  airfiv  l/xtWov. 
"  Ch.  SVimc. 
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of  tlieir.  own  oppressed  subjects ; — all  this  culminates  in  the 

blasphemous  insult  to  heaven.    '  Of  divinity  we  believe,  and 

of  humanity  we  know  that  everywhere,  under  constraint  of 

nature,  it  rules  wherever  it  can  hold  the  mastery.    We  did 

not  make  this  law,  nor  are  we  the  first  to  observe  it.    It 

existed  already  when  we  inherited  it ;  we  shall  bequeath  it  to 

exist  for  ever.'     Words  to  make  the  blood  of  any  Greek  run 

cold,  even  without  the  ghastly  reminiscence  of  Antigone's 

appeal  to  the  over-ruling  Law  of  God : 

;  STot  of  to-day  nor  yesterday,  it  lives 

For  ever,  and  none  knows  from  whence  it  dawned. 

But  there  is  another  reminiscence,  no  less  significant. 
When  Xerxes  calls  together  the  Persian  nobles  to  lay  be- 
fore them  his  design  of  conquering  Greece,  the  speech  put 
in  his  mouth  by  Herodotus  ^  opens  thus :  '  Persians,  I  shall 
not  lay  down  a  new  law  among  you  which  I  myself  have 
introduced,  but  I  shall  observe  one  that  I  have  received 
from  them  that  were  before  me.  For,  as  I  learn  from  older 
men,  we  have  never  reposed  ourselves  since  we  took  the 
supremacy  from  the  Medes  ,  .  .  but  God  thus  leads  us  on,* 
and  we,  following  this  guidance  in  many  entei-prises,  are 
much  advantaged.' 

Dionysius,  as  himself  a  Greek,  feels  that  the  language 
which  Thucydides  assigns  to  the  Athenians  is  '  fit  only 
for  an  oriental  monarch',  and  that  no  Greek  could  have 
used  it ; — except,  we  will  add,  on  one  condition :  that  the 
speaker  he  mad.  And,  in  fact,  as  we  read  the  dialogue, 
the  impression  deepens  that  the  Athenian  sjjokesman^is  _out 
-of _his  right  mind.  Wo  can,  moreover,  put.  a  name  to  the 
special  form  of  his  madness,  which  shows  the  peculiar 
sjTnptoms  of  a  state  classed,  perhaps  rightly,  by  the  Greeks 
as  pathological.  The  two  notes  of  it  are  Insolence  {vjSpis) 
and  Blindness  (arq,  in  the  subjective  sense).  'Insolence'  is 
a  weak  translation  of  the  Greek  term,  which  covered  two 
types  of  insane  exaltation,  distinguishable,  but  closely  allied. 
One   is   exuberant,   sanguine,   triumphant,  fed    by    alluring 

^  Herod.  Tii.  8. 

'  eeos  T(  ovToi  aya.    Cf.  Soph.  Ant.  (loc.  cit.  infra,  p.  184)  9eis  &ytt  vp&s  Srav. 
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Hope,  leaping  to  clasp  hands  -with  unconquerable  Desire.. 
The  other  is  cold-drawn,  masked,  cruel,  cynical,  defiant  of 
the  gods,  self-assured  of  its  own  worldly  wisdom.  The  former 
typo  wo  shall  meet  with  presently,  the  latter  is  portrayed 
with  finished  art  in  the  dialogue  which  leads  up  to  the  ilelian 
massacre.  Both  are  blind, — blind  to  the  doom  towards  which 
the  one  speeds  exultingly,  blind  to  the  vengeance  which  the 
other  impiously  denies. 

This  effect  cf  blindness  comes  out  curiously  in  an  utterance 
of  tho  Athenians  later  in  the  dialogue:^  'Surely  you  are 
not  going  to  turn  to  that  sense  of  '  Jionour '  which  ruins 
so  many  when  dishonour  and  danger  stare  them  in  the  face  ! 
Many  whose  eyes  were  stili  open  to  the  end  whither  they 
were  borne  have  been  drawn  on,  under  the  powerful  spell 
of  a  mere  name,  by  this  so-called  'honour',  until,  victims 
of  a  phrase,  they  have  voluntarily  fallen  upon  irremediable 
calamities  and  sunk  by  their  folly  to  a  deeper  dopth  of 
dishonour  than  fortune  would  have  inflicted.'  Observe 
how  in  this  sentence  aliryvvq  is  used  both  in  the  moral 
sense  of  '  honour ',  and  to  mean  merely  the  disgrace  of  being 
beaten.  The  speaker  is  not  conscious  of  any  change  of 
meaning;  he  has  lost  all  sense  of  the  difference  between 
honour  and  success,  dishonour  and  defeat.  He  is  already 
smitten  with  the  blindness  by  which  insolent  cruelty  brings 
vengeance  on  itself. 

'  Reverence,  daughter  of  Forethought,  crowns  mankind  with 
goodness  and  with  joys.  But  over  them  steals  a  dim  mist 
of  unconsciousness  and  turns  aside  the  straight  path  of  action, 
away  from  right-mindedness.'  ^ 

Thucydides'  first  reason  for  choosing  the  dialogue  form 
is  that  this  pathological  state  of  mind  cannot  be  directly 

*  V.  111.  3  o4  7dp  8t)  «m  ft  i-ijv  iv  rors  ataxpo'^'  ""-^  vpoinrois  KivSvyot^  irXticrra 
tuupBtifOvaixv  ivOpinrovs  alax'!>^^v  rpi^iuOf.  iroXXoft  yip ^rrpoopoiiiivoK  In  is  o'a 
tplpovrai  rd  alffxp^''  naXovfievov  hv&itaTOS  iirayaryov  Swafiet  iminraaaTO  ^aaijSMt 
Tov  ^^fiaros  Ipyij)  (v/i<popati  avrjKlaTots  iicivTa.i  irfpintativ,  Kal  alaxivtjv  a'ia\ia 
ptr'  ivolas  J)  tvxv  i'poa\a0(tv. 

»  Pindar,  01.  vii.  iS ;  cf.  1.  89. 
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unfolded  in  a  public  speech  designed  to  convince  a  large 
audience.  Another  motive  which  may  have  influenced  him 
is  that  this  form  is  better  suited  to  dramatic  irony.  The 
reader  who  has  followed  us  so  far  will  not  have  missed 
the  passage,  which  excites  Dionysius'  astonishment,  whore 
Thucydides  'in  a  style  of  labyrinthine  contortion  makes 
the  Athenian  speak  of  Hope  as  turning  out  for  evil  to 
mankind '.  Again  we  find  Elpis  spoken  of  as  a  personal 
agency.  '  Hope  is  a  consolation  in  danger,  and  when  men 
have  something  else  to  depend  on  she  may  bring  them  to 
harm,  but  not  to  utter  ruin.  But  when  men  stalco  all 
they  have  (for  she  is  naturally  a  spendthrift),  in  tho  moment 
of  their  fall  she  is  recognized  for  what  she  is,  and  nothing 
is  left  them  in  respect  of  which  they  might  be  on  their  guard 
against  her  now  she  is  known.'  This  sentence  is  almost 
paraphrased  from  a  chorus  in  the  AnUgone,  where  Sophocles 
sets  forth  the  theological  theory  of  Deludon  sent  by  God 
upon  a  doomed  sinner  in  the  form  of  passionate  Ambition. 
'  For  that  far-roving  Hope,  though  many  men  have  comfort 
of  her,  to  many  is  a  Delusion  that  wings  the  dreams  of 
Desire;  and  he  whom  she  haunts  knows  nothing  till  he 
bum  his  foot  against  hot  fire.  For  with  wisdom  hath 
one  given  forth  the  famous  saying  that,  soon  or  late,  evil 
seems  good  to  him  whose  mind  God  draws  to  ruin :  and 
from  the  blindness  of  that  ruin  his  acts  are  free  no  more 
than  for  a  moment's  span.'  ^ 

^  Soph.  Antigone  616 : — 

'A  y&p  d!)  noKvjr\ayKTOS  'E\vh 

iroKKoTs  jitv  Svaaii  &vSpu)v, 

TtoWois  5'  'Avdra  KOVipoviaiv  Ipirrav 

(ISliTi  5'  oiSlv  ipvtt, 

vplv  vvpi  Seppia  irdSa  Tis  TfoaavTjj.     aotpiif  yif  ill  tow 

KKeiv^v  £iros  irtipavrai, 

rb  KOJcbv  SoKftv  ir&r'  iaVKhv 

Tcfih*  tptp-iv  OTcp  <f>pevas 

Scds  ayei  npis  arav 

trpaCBfi  S*  oXlyiarov  y(^pivov  iierhs  &rat. 

The  Ixist  line  means  that  he  will  soon  commit  the  fata!  act,  to  which  blind- 
ness (d-nj)    makes   him   liable,  -which    Elpis-ApatS    prompts,   and  which 

precipitates  Kuin  C'^tij). 
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The  Athenians.;  on  the  eve  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  are 
good  co'Jnsellors  to  warn  the  Melians  against  spendthrift 
Hope  !  The  irony  is  repeated  at  the  close  of  the  conference. 
The  Melians  had  ended  with  a  renewed  declaration  of  tnist 
in  '  the  fortune  from  the  divine  which  hitherto  has  preserved 
them '  and  in  the  help  of  Lacedaemon.  The  Athenians  reply  : 
'  WoU,  we  must  say  that  this  decision  of  yours  makes  us  think 
you  altogether  singular  in  the  way  you  count  upon  the  future 
as  clearer  than  what  is  under  your  eyes,  and  contemplate 
things  unseen  as  already  being  realized  in  your  fond  wishes. 
The  more  completely  you  have  staked  all  on  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  Fortune  and  Hopes,  the  more  utter  will  be  your 
ruin.'  '■ 

The  speaker  is  unconscious  that  even  now  Hope  is  busy  in 
attendance  at  Athens,  with  her  flattering  suggestion  of  the 
wealth  in  Fortune's  store.  In  the  impious  exaltation  of 
strength  he  is  unaware  of  the  haunting  Spirit  of  Delusion  at 
his  side,  who  will  be  known  for  what  she  is  only  in  the 
moment  of  Athens'  fall.  The  '  dim  mist  of  unconsciousness ' 
has  stolen  down  upon  him;  he  is  smitten  with  madness — 
blind. 

The  thoughts  and  words  of  representatives,  as  Dionysius 
says,  are  always  attributed  to  the  whole  community  which 
entrusts  them  with  their  mission.  Thucydides  intends  us  to 
feel,  with  no  opening  for  mistake,  that  Athens  was  mad 
when  she  committed  this  act  of  unprovoked,  insolent  cruelty, 
comparable  with  the  act  which  Cleon  had  formerly  advised 
and  of  which  she  had  repented  just  in  time.  There  was  no 
repentance  now.  '  The  siege  was  pressed  hard,  there  was 
treachery  among  the  citizens  themselves,  and  Melos  surrendered 
at  discretion.  The  Athenians  thereupon  put  to  death  all  the 
adult  males  whom  they  caught,  and  sold  into  slavery  the 
children  and  the  women.  Later,  they  colonized  the  island 
themselves,  sending  thither  five  hundred  settlers.' 

1  V.  113  aW'  ovv  n6vot  ye  diri  tovtoiv  twv  povKfvimTon',  its  ^iui>  Soxetrf,  tA  /ilv 
/iiWovTa  ruiv  ifxufiivaiv  aa^iarepa  Kpivtrt,  to.  5J  &ti>avri  tS  $ov\eaOai  £k  yiyv6n(va 
rjSri  BtaaSe,  koX  AaiceSainoviois  ml  TiJxi?  «al  'E\iriVi  irKdarov  5^  ■napafiiBKijutKH 
Kol  ■niHTiiaavra  nXfiaTov  koX  a<j>a\fia(aOe. 
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In  tlie  older  histories  it  was  the  custom  at  this  point  to 
consure  Thucydides  for  recording  the  massacre  with  no 
expression  of  disapproval  I 

"Whose  doing  -was  this  1  Thucydides  has  not  told  us  who 
played  on  this  occasion  the  part  which  Cleon  played  in  the 
massacre  of  Slytilene;  but  Plutarch  informs  us.^  It  was 
Alcibiades.  The  biographer  tells  how  his  public  munificence, 
his  illustrious  birth,  his  eloquence,  his  bodily  strength  and 
beauty,  disposed  the  Athenians  to  indulge  his  lawlessness  And 
give  it  the  mildest  names — of  boyish  frolic  and  ambition. 
Once  he  shut  up  the  painter  Agatharchos  in  his  own  house 
till  his  portrait  was  finished,  and  then  gave  him  the  house  for 
his  fee.  He  beat  Taureas,  in  a  fit  of  pique,  because  he  had 
been  his  successful  rival  in  providing  a  chorus.  He  selected 
a  woman  from  among  the  Melian  prisoners,  and  reared  the 
child  he  had  by.  her.  '  Even  this  the  Athenians  would  have 
called  Icindhearted  ;  only  tJiat  he  had  been  chiefly  responsible,  by 
supporting  the  decree,  for  the  massacre  of  oil  the  advXt  male 
hiluibitants  of  Mdos.' 

A  dark  passage  this,  which  Thucydides,  for  whatever  reason, 
has  omitted.  Had  the  stern  historian  a  touch  of  weakness 
which  disposed  him,  not,  like  his  countrymen,  to  use  mild 
names,  but  to  draw  a  veil  over  some  part  of  the  brilliant 
picture  ?  Or — a  likelier  supposition — is  he  reserving  Alcibiades 
for  a  difierent  and  more  characteristic  effect  ?  Cold-blooded 
cruelty  was  not  the  dominant  trait  in  that  mutable  disposition ; 
he  kindly  reared  the  child  of  his  Melian  captive,  whose  father, 
brothers,  husband,  perhaps,  had  perished  by  the  decree  which 
he  supported.  He  may  have  remembered  the  compassion  of 
Ajax  for  his  Trojan  captive,  Tecmessa,  and  for  their  infant 
child  Eurysakes,  'whelp  of  a  lioness  forlorn,'^  from  whom 
Alcibiades'  family  traced  their  descent  ^ ;  for  his  own  father, 
Cleinias,  had  died  in  battle,  and  left  him  to  the  guardianship 
of  his  kinsman,  Pericles,  as  Ajax  left  Eurysakes  to  Teucer. 

'  Plut.  Ale.  xvi. 

'  SopK  Ajax  5i5-C53  ;  986  an  Kfvrjs  okvuvov  XeaiVijs. 

=  Plato,  Aldh.  1. 121  A,  Alcibiades  says,  «al  yb.p  ri  ftfiirtpov  {ylvos  ivaipiptTOi), 
Si  ^KpaTfS,  fls  Eipvc&Krj. 
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Here,  perhaps,  we  may  see  another  motive  for  the  choice  of 
the  dialogue  form.  One  alternative  would  have  been  to 
report  the  debate  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  at  which  the 
decree  of  massacre  was  moved  ;  but  a  speech  from  Alcibiades 
in  support  of  it  would  have  boon  too  close  and  obvious 
a  parallel  to  Cleon's  Mytilenean  speech.  Alcibiades  is  not 
to  appear  like  a  second  Cleon ;  for  it  was  not  he,  but  Athens, 
that  was  mad  and  blinded  with  the  thirst  of  gain  and  the 
thirst  of  blood.  So  the  historian  saw  her ;  bo  also  did 
Euripides.  The  prologue  to  the  Trojan  Women,^  first  per- 
formed in  the  interval  between  the  massacre  of  Melos  and  the 
Sicilia,n  expedition,  ends  thus : — 

How  are  ye  blind, 
Yo  treaders  down  of  cities,  ye  that  cast 
Tomplos  to  desolation,  and  lay  waste 
Toml.s,  the  untrodden  sanctuaries  where  lie 
The  ancient  dead  ;  yourselves  so  soon  to  die  I 

•  Eur.  Troaies,  95,  Mr.  Gilbert  Murray's  version.     See  also  Mr.  Murray's 
Introduction  to  his  translation  of  the  play. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE   lion's   whelp 

Thebe  are  in  European  history  perhaps  a  dozen  bom 
heroes  whom  posterity  will  never  reduce  to  common  pro- 
portions. They  turn  the  soberest  heads  in  their  own  genera- 
tion, infecting  the  most  prosaic  observers  with  poetry;  and 
when  the  incorruptible  evidence  of  monument  and  archive 
is  wanting,  they  are  put  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism. 
We  must  submit  to  be  dazzled  as  their  contemporaries  were  ; 
only  let  us  realize  that  we  are  dazzled,  and  not  take  the 
romantic  creatures  for  more  solid  stuff  than  they  are,  or 
ever  have  been. 

Vi'hen  Socrates,  at  Agathon's  banquet,  has  finished  his 
encomium  of  Eros  with  the  innermost  revelation  of  Beauty, 
a  sudden  knocking  is  heard  at  the  gate  of  ths  courtyard, 
a  noise  of  revellers,  and  a  flute-girl's  voice.  A  moment 
later,  di-unken,  and  crowned  with  a  thick  wreath  of  ivy 
and  violets,  Aleibiades  stands  in  the  doorway  like  an  appari- 
tion. Agathon's  company  were  already  flushed  with  wine ; 
but  the  sight  of  Aleibiades  was  a  more  potent  intoxication. 
The  value  of  their  evidence  before  the  court  of  History  will 
lie  j'ast  in  the  witness  they  bear  to  the  most  important 
fact  about  Aleibiades — the  fact  that  no  one  could  resist 
him.  The  spell  of  physical  beauty  was  a  thing  that  made 
the  wisest  of  that  company  feel  like  a  fawn  trembling  in 
the  clutches  of  alion.^  Another  of  them,  Aristophanes, 
handles  his  Pheidippides  tenderly  in  the  Clouds.  We  must 
be  content  with  the  portrait  left  us  from  the  days  when 
two   neighbours  could  not  meet  in  the  streets   of  Athens 

■> .  •*  Socrates  in  Plato,  Charm.  155  d. 
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without  passing  the  news  of  Alcibiades'  latest  frolic ;  but 
wo  may  bear  in  mind  that  they  were  not  bent  on  collecting 
the  sort  of  evidence  we  like  to  use  in  our  judicious  estimates 
of  character. 

Plutarch's  life  of  Alcibiades  is  a  vivid  and  harmonious 
composition,  because  Plutarch  saw  the  personality  with  an 
artist's  intuition  of  its  total  effect,  and  knew  that  a  good 
anecdote  is  more  illuminating  than  a  volume  of  criticism. 
His  principal  authorities  for  the  early  part  of  his  hero's 
career  were  Plato  and  Thucydides.  That  Plato,  who  idealized 
the  whole  world  of  things,  idealized  the  persons  in  his  dia- 
logues, we  have  always  perceived ;  so  we  fall  back  on  the 
historian  and  try  to  patch  up  a  real  Alcibiades,  by  taking 
the  substance  (as  we  call  it)  of  his  narrative  for  a  framework. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  the  substance  is  not  sepai-able,  in 
this  case  either,  from  the  form.  Even  Thucydides'  treatment 
of  the  character,  as  we  shall  now  try  to  show,  is  already 
dramatic  and  '  mythical '. 

To  avoid  breaking  the  thread,  we  took  the  Melian  episode 
out  of  its  chronological  order.  We  must  now  go  back  to 
the  early  chapters  of  Book  V  where  the  Second  Part  of 
Thucydides'  history  begins,  and  follow  his  narrative  of  the 
incident  in  which  Alcibiades'  type  is  fixed. 

The  two  great  enemies  of  peace  had  fallen  at  Amphipolis, 
and  both  sides  were  weary  of  the  war  and  disheartened.  The 
Athenians,  beaten  at  Delium  and  again  in  the  North,  'no 
longer  possessed  that  confidence  in  the  hope  of  their  strength 
which  had  made  them  reject  the  earlier  proposals  of  peace, 
when  good  fortune  was  with  them  and  they  expected  to 
triumph.  They  repented  of  having  lost  the  fair  opportunity 
of  reconciliation  after  Pylos'.^  The  Spartans  too  were 
disappointed.  Their  annual  invasions  had  not  weakened 
Athens  as  they  had  hoped ;  the  .  disaster  of  Sphacteria 
v?as  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  Lacedaenion  ;  and  the 
occupation  of  Pylos  and  Cythera  was  a  constant  menace, 

'.V.  li  OVK  ix""'''^^  ■'■')•'  JAirWa  T^s  ^i/tijt  iriTTT^K  It;,  yntp  oil  irpoatStxoyro  npirt- 
pov  Tcii  avdySis,  Sonovvres  tJ  vapciajj  evTi/x'?  itaOmfprfpei  ■ynvqaiaSat. 
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for  at  any  moment  a  general  revolt  of  the  serfs  might 
spread  like  a  conflagration.  Their  kinsmen,  captured  on 
the  island,  were  still  in  durance  at  Athens,  the  earlier 
negotiations  for  their  recovery  having  failed,  while  Athens, 
in  the  flowing.,  tide  of  success,^  had  refused  fair  terms* 
But  now  the  troubler^  of  Greece,  Cl  eon  and  Brixsidas,  were 
lying  quiet  in  Thracian  soil ;  and  their  successors  in  influence 
— Nikias  at-  Athens,  and  King.  Heistoanax,  lately  restored 
■from  exile,  at  Sparta — both  made  for  peace. 

IS^ikias  is  described  for  us  in  terms  whiish  are  designed 
to' set  his  character  in  pointed  contrast  to  Cleoii's.  Ho  too 
iad.'been  favoured  by  Fortune,  but  he  had  escaped  the 
delusions  of  Hope.? ,  More  than  for  any  of  his  coiltemporaries, 
the  tide  of  success  '  had  flowed  steadily  for-Nikias;  but 
his  only  ambition  was, '  while  he  was  still  unscathed  and 
held  in  repute,  to  .preserve  his  good  fortune  to  the  end.  For 
the  moment  he  desired  to  have,  rest  from  toil  himself  and  to 
give  rest  to 'his  countrymen,  and  for  the  time  to  come  to 
leave  behind  tTae  name-  of  a  man  who  in  all  his  life  had 
never  brought  disaster  on  his  city.  He  thought  this  end 
could  best  be  achieved  by  taking  no  risks  and  .  trusting 
himself : as  little  as  possible  to  Fortune;  and  that  risks 
were  best  avoided  by  peace'.  A  sober  and ' reverent  man, 
who  thanked  the  gods  for  blessing  him  with  success  in 
arms  and  an  .unstained  reputation ;  well  fitted  to  give  his 
name  to  the  peace  with  which  the  first  part  of  'Thucydides' 
history  concludes;  infinitely  pathetic,  as  an  unwilling  leader 
of  the  wild  chase  for  empire  in  the  western  seas. 

We  need  not  follow'  the.  intricate  disputes  and  diplomatic 
manceuvres  which  worked  up  the  latent  ill-feeling  on  ^joth 
sides  to  the  pitch  of  exasperation.  In  the  spring  of  420 
the  war-party  at  Athens  came  in  at  the  elections.  Nikias 
was  not  returned  to.-  the  oflace  of  General ;  but  in  his  place 
appears  for  the,  first  time   another,  very   different,    figure, 


'  T.  15.  .2  eu  fipinevoi. 

'  oil  mjvTfnaTTiOri  rati  i\mai  iuv  iro\iTUV,  Flut.  Nic.  et  Crassi  comp.  iv. 

'  T.  IG.  1  «i  (ptpiiiivcu. 
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whose  fortunes  were  to  be  strangely  and  fataUy.  linked  with 
his. 

'  Foremost  among  those  who  desired  an  immediate  renewal 
of  war  was  Alcibiades,  the  son  of  Cleinias,  a  man  who  was 
still  of  an  age  that  would  in  any  other  city  have  been  thought 
youthful,  but  influential  on  account  of  his  illustrious  ancestry. 
Ho  really  thought  that  the  Argive  alliance  was  the  better 
policy,  but  he  took  that  side,  against  Sparta,  because  his 
pride  and  ambition  wore  piqued.  The  Lacedaemonians  had 
negotiated  the  peace  through  Nikias  and  Laches,  neglecting 
hira  on  account  of  his  youth  and  showing  no  i-espect  for  their 
old  connexion  with. his  family,  which  his  grandfather  had 
renounced,  but  he  had  set  his  heart  on  renewing  by  his  own 
attentions  to  the  captives  from  Sphacteria.  He  thought  that 
on  all  hands  he  was  being  put  in  the  background  '.^ 

We  noticed  in  the  case  of  Cloon  the  care  w^^ith  which 
■  Thucydidea  selects  the  occasion  for  tlie  entrance  of  a  principal 
character ;  the  present  instance  shows  an  equal  skill.-  Alci- 
biades' first  recorded  exploit  in  public  life  was  a  dishonourable 
trick  played  upon  an  embassy  from  .Sparta.  Thucydides 
chose  that  this  should  be  so,  for  reasons  which  wc  shall  not 
be  long  in  perceiving.  The  story  of  the  episode  is  treated 
in  considerable  detail,  so  as  to  fix"  the  impression;  reduced 
to  the  barest  summary,  it  was  as  follows. 

By  means  of  a  pledge  of  co-operation,  given  at  a  secret 
interview,  Alcibiades  persuaded  ^  the  ambassadors  to  contradict 
before  the  Assembly  a  statement  they  had  previously  made 
to  the  Council;  then  he  turned  upon  them  and  denounced 
them  for  playing  fast  and  loose.  The  people  lost  all  patience 
with  them,  and  so  Alcibiades  won  both  his  points :  he  threw 
.  Athens  into  the  arms  of  Argos,  and  avenged  on  the  Spartans 
his  own  wounded  pride.  He  would  teach  them  not  to  neglect 
him  as  too  yonng  to  bo  reckoned  with,  not  to  disregard  the 
overtures  he  had  made  them,  courting  a  ren.ewal  of  his  family 
connexion  by  flattering  attentions  to  the  prisoners. 

'  V.  is. 

"  V.  45  viiOti  nlartv  tois.     Pint.  Nic.  x.  i  'A\Ki$iaSrjs  .  .  ,  irtpiTJKStv  aurows  5i' 
ivarr]!  xal  SpKoiv  us  iraiTa  av)nrpa(atv. ... 
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'The  trick  -whicli  deluded  the  Lacedaemonians  also  com- 
pletely deluded  Nikias.'  ^  Still  urging  his  pathetic  formula,^ 
'No-w  that  your  prosperity  is  on  a  firm  footing,  it  is  best 
to  preserve  your  good  fortune  to  the  end,'  Nildas  got  himself 
sent  on  a  fool's  errand  to  Sparta.  His  negotiations  mis- 
carried, and  immediately,  '  in  a  fit  of  passion,'  Athens  con- 
cluded the  alliance  -with  Argos.' 

'The  statecraft  of  Alcibiades,'  writes  Plutarch,*  'was 
treacherous  and  false.  The  worst  charge  against  hira  is  a 
malicious  trick  (liirdri?)  by  which,  as  Thucydides  tolls,  he 
deluded  the  Spartan  envoys  and  put  an  end  to  the  peace. 
Yet  this  policy,  though  it  plunged  Athens  again  in  war,  made 
her  strong  and  terrible,  for  Alcibiades  secured  the  alliance 
with  Mantinea  and  Argos '. 

Strong  and  terrible  and  treacherous,  the  young  lion  would 
have  his  country  to  be  like  himself.  '  His  disposition  was 
full  cf  shifts  and  inconsistencies.^  There  wore  many  violent 
passions  in  his  nature;  but  strongest  of  all  was  ambition 
and  the  desire  to  be  first,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  anecdotes 
of  his  childhood.  Once,  when  he  was  gripped  in  a  wrestling- 
match,  to  save  himself  from  being  thrown,  he  wrenched  the 
clasped  hands  of  his  antagonist  up  to  his  mouth  and  made 
as  if  to  bito  them  through.  The  other  relaxed  his  grip  and 
cried,  "  Do  you  bite  like  a  woman,  Alcibiades  ?  "  "  No,"  ho 
answered,  "  I  bito  like  a  lion."  ' " 

^  V.  46  3  NiKias,  KaiTTtp  ruiv  AaK(Sai}Wviu>i'  avTuiv  ^irarijfilvtiiv  ..a!  airris  l(ijira- 
TTj/ievos.  .  .  .  Plutarch,  Ale.  p.  198  rov  Si  Nixiai/  tKirXij^ts  ftyi  KoX  KaTTi(peta  ruiu 
ii'Zpav  TTJs  liiTa^oXris,  ayvoovvra  rfjv  a.Tra.Tr]V  xal  rov  S6Kov, 

'  V.  46  cripifft  lur  yap  iv  iarjjTtav  ran)  irpayiuiriov  its  lirl  it\uarx>ir  apiOTOV  ttvM 
Ziac&aacBat  r>]V  eivpayiav. 

'  V.  46.  5  dyaxn'^carriSs  T«  airrov  ws  IjKovaav  ol  'A.SrjvaTot  ovSlv  ix  t^s  AaxtSai- 
acvos  viirpay[i.ivov,  fii6is  Si  ipyv^  i^X'"'  ""^  vo/ii^ovrts  dSiKcTaffcu  .  .  .  iirovqaavro 
GTovZas  .... 

*  Plutarch,  Ale.  et  Cor.  camp.  2.  23S  (lAXxara  S\  KaTrjyopovirtv  airov  KoxaliOeiav 
KaX  aTr6.TT]V.  ... 

=  Cf.  Plutarch,  Ale.  xxiii,  for  another  aspect  of  hia  versatility :  ^v  yip,  &f 
<pa(Ti,  filalfiyoTTis  avrrj ranr  TToXXuv  Jc  oiiry  xal  fir/xavfi  Oripai  av$ piiitav,  awe(e- 
ILoioZaBai  KaX  awoii.o-na.6iiV  toTj  iirfniSeifiaat  xai  reus  Siairats,  !>(vripas  rptno/iiyip 
rporras  rov  x^naLXiOVros. 

»  Plut.  Ale.  u. 
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And  as  the  lion's  whelp  the  doting  multitude  would  hail 
him.  '  Though  men  of  repute,'  says  Plutarch,'  '  regarded  with 
abhorrence  and  indignant  fear  his  reckless  defiance  of  all 
law,  as  a  wildness  that  savoured  of  despotism,  the  feeling 
of  the  people  towards  him  is  best  described  in  Aristophanes' 
line: 

Thoy  hunger  for  him,  and  hate  him,  and  miist  havo  him. 
Aristophanes  touches  it  still  more  closely  in  the  parable : 

Best  not  to  roar  a  lion  in  a  city ; 

But  if  you  roar  him,  wnit  upon  his  moods.' 

Both  quotations  are  from  the  last  scene  of  the  i^)'0<7s,- whore 
the  couplet  t<bout  the  lion  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  Aeschylus, 
in  reply  to  a.  demand  for  his  advice  to  Athens  about  Alci- 
biades.  Coming  from  Aeschylus,  the  words  must  alludo — no 
Athenian  could  miss  the  reference — to  the  famous  simile  in 
the  third  chorus  of  the  Agamemnon :  ^ 

A  young  baho  Lion,  still  at  breast, 

Was  homo  once  by  a  Herdsman  borne, 
Housed  beneath  roof  among  the  rest 

And  roared  there  ;  in  his  early  morn 
And  first  of  age,  all  gentle,  mild, 

Youth's  darling,  the  delight  of  Eld; 
And  ofttiraes,  like  a  nursling  cnild. 

In  arms  with  happy  love  was  held, 
While  the  we.ik  flesh,  demure  and  bland^ 
With  fawniug  wooed  the  fostering  hand. 

But  age  grown  ripe,  his  humour  showed 
The  born  touch  that  his  parents  had  ; 

Thank-offering  when  his  nurture  owed, 
A  banquet,  eire  the  master  bade, 

'  Ale.  svi. 

'  Ar,  Frogs,  1425  ff.  The  first  line  -rroBtT /ilv,  ixOalpei  if,  fioiXtToi  S'  txfiv  is 
spoken  by  Dionysus  in  reply  to  Euripides'  question,  how  Athens  feels 
towards  Aloibiades,  who  was  now  for  tlio  second  time  in  exile.  The  MSS. 
preserve  two  alternative  forms  of  Aeschylus'  reply  : — 

AI2,  ov  XP^  \eovros  tricvfivov  iv  vuKfi  rpltpHV, 
IxAXiara  fiiv  Xiovra  fii)  'v  ir6\(t  rpifttv, 
^v  S'  tKTpaipi^  T(s,  TOis  Tp6-iT0ii  imrjpcTiTv^ 
The  last  two  lines  are  those  which  appear  in  Plutarch  loc.  cit.  (except  that 
Plutarch  has  Impltp-n). 

»  Hermann  (Opusc.  ii.  832  cit.  Rogers  ad  loc.)  remarked  that  these  lines 
ware  probably  adumbrated  from  the  parable  in  this  chorus. 
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With  such  wild  slaughter  ho  prepared, 
It  sluiced  the  dwelling  foul  with  gore, 

While  helpless,  all  aghast,  they  stared 
Upon  that  bloody  mischief  soro  : — 

Divine  Will  there  liad  found  him  room, 

Housed,  to  be  Priest  of  slaughtering  Dooin.' 

When  we  find  Aeschylus  in  the  Frogs  referring  to  these 
stanzas,  they  seem  to  read  as  an  awful  prophecy.  Treacherous 
and  strong  and  terrible,  the  young  creature,  whoso  brilliant 
beauty  and  wild  ways  made  him  the  idol  and  cynosure  of 
the  gaping  citizens,  has  already  given,  in  his  first  public 
exploit,  an  earnest  of  his  quality ;  he  turns  upon  the  Spartans, 
whose  friendship  he  had  courted,  as  a  lion-cub  bites  the  hand 
it  has  licked.  Such  is  the  impression  which  Thucydidcs  has 
conveyed  by  his  choice  of  this  incident  to  sound  the  relevant 
note  in  Alcibiades'  variable  character.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  the  eOect  is  intentional :  Alcibiades  comes  before  us  as 
an  incaraa^iqnofApate.  Thus  one  of  a  vrell-known  train 
of  mythical  figures  treads  the  invisible  stage,  and  a  second 
is  soon  tv  follow.  Hybris,  the  cruel  spirit  of  madness,  which 
fell  on  the  Athenian  people  just  before  the  Sicilian  expedition 
— her  entrance  we  have  marked  in  the  Melian  dialogue. 

Both  figures  take  us  back  to  the  other  great  expeditions 
for  conquest  across  the  seas. 

The  design  here  reproduced  is  fi'om  the  body  of  an  Apulian 
hrater?-  which  dates  from  about  the  middle  or  end  of  the 


'  Aeschylus,  Agam.  717,  Dr.  Headlam's  version,  Cambridge  Praelectims, 
1906,  p.  120.  Dr.  Headlam  comments  :  '  Here,  expressly,  Helen  '  (symbolized 
by  the  young  lion)  '  is  the  instniment  of  Ate  ;  and  the  point  is  enforced  by 
a  technical  deyice  widely  practised  in  the  choral  lyric.'  Referring  to  the 
lines,  (paiBpcuir^s  von  x<'i™  aai\vaiv  re  yacrpis  iviynais,  corresponding  to  l« 
SfoS  5'  Upivs  ris  'AItos  S6;wk  irpoatOpfferi,  Dr.  Headlam  continues  :  '  The 
stress  of  the  last  sentence,  which  of  course  would  bo  accentuated  in  the 
singing,  falls  upon  the  word  'Aras  :  now  in  the  previous  strophe  the  word  in 
the  corresponding  position  of  emphasis  is  aaivav.  Attention  is  thereby 
called  to  a  correspondence  in  idea ;  the  Lion-cub  or  Helen  is  acting  like  the 
anan]  ofA-nj,  which  we  remember  in  the  Persae  <pi\6(l>p<uv  napaaaivei.' 

^  Kaples  Museum,  Heydemann,  Cat.  3253  ;  Mon.  Ined.  d.  Inst.  Arch,  ix  (1873), 
Tav.  1,  li ;  AnnaXi  (1873),  p.  22  S.  ;  Wiener  YorlegeWltler,  vii.  6  a  ;  Baumeister, 
DenkmaUr,  Taf.  vi,  Fig.  449,  p.  408.  My  attention  was  drawn  to  this  vase  by 
2Iiss  Jane  E.  Harrison. 
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fourth  centt.7  B.C.  The  representation  falls,  as  usual,  into 
three  tiers.  Midway  in  the  second  tier  and  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  whole  composition,  Darius  (inscribed)  is 
seated  on  a  splendid  throne.  Behind  him  stands  one  of  his 
guards  -with  sword  drawn  ready  for  execution — ready  ad- 
visedly, for  the  old  man  in  the  pointed  cap  and  travelling 
boots,  who  stands  in  front  of  the  king  with  uplifted  warning 
finger,  has  come  on  a  perilous  journey.  He  is  standing  ou 
the  fatal  golden  plinth.  Aclian  tells  us  that  '  if  any  one 
desired  to  give  counsel  to  the  Persian  King  on  very  secret 
and  dubious  matters,  he  must  do  so  standing  on  a  plinth  of 
gold;  if  he  was  held  to  have  given  good  advice,  he  took 
the  plinth  away  with  him  as  a  reward ;  but  he  was  Scourged 
all  the  same,  because  he  had  gainsaid  the  King '  ^.  We  are 
reminded  of  the  warning  of  Artabanus  ^ ;  the  whole  scene 
signifies  that  to  Darius,  as  to  Xerxes,  warning  was  given, 
only  to  be  disregarded. 

The  lowest  tier  contains  a  group  designed  to  emphasize 
the  wealth  and  splendour  of  the  King  who  is  going  to  his 
doom.  The  treasurer,  holding  his  account-book,  is  receiving 
the  tribute.''  One  tributary  pours  his  gold  out  on  the  table, 
another  brings  three  golden  cups,  three  more  prostrate  them- 
selves in  the  oriental  manner,  abhorred  of  the  Greek. 

In  the  uppermost  tier  is  high  Olympus,  marked  by  two 
golden  stars;  and  here  is  played  out  the  abstract,  mythical 
counterpart  of  the  human  drama.  To  the  right,  Asia  (in- 
scribed) is  seated  on  the  altar  basis  of  her  national  goddess, 
Aphrodite  Ourania — her  who  at  Athens,  as  Pausanias  *  tells 
us,  was  represented  in  ancient  herm-shape,  the  'Eldest  of 
the   Fates'.     In  front  of  Asia,   beckoning  her  to   ruin,  is 

*  Aelian,  Y.  IT.  12.  02.  Attention  was  first  called  to  this  passage  by  Pruf. 
BruJin  in  his  discussion  of  the  vase,  Silzungsb.  d.  Bayer.  Akad.  ISSl,  ii.  107. 

'  Horod.  vii.  10. 

'  The  account-book  is  inscribed  :  TaXatTo  H  ;  and  on  the  table  is  a  row  of 
eight  figures  which  are  the  initials  of  MiJpioi,  Xi'Xioi,'  HexaTW,  Aixa,  niyri, 
'O0o\is,  '}lnio$u\iov,  IfTaprrrjiiopiov.    BOckh,  Arch.  Ztit.  1857,  p.  59. 

'  Paus.  i.  19.  2  Tavnjs  ycip  axfj/ia  lilv  Ttrpayaivov  kotA  ravToL  toTs  'EpiwTs.  ri 
SJ  M-ypa/ifia  ctj/Miyet  tt)i'  ovpav'iav  'Atftpolirrjv  rSiv  KoXovnivaiv  MoipSv  «7>« 
vptaPtnaTtiv. 

O  2 
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Apate  (AnA[TH]),  her  own  incarnate  passion,  yet  at  the  same 
tiine  the  minister  of  Zeus,  who  himself  sits  serene  with 
thunderbolt  and  sceptre.  Dress  and  action  of  ApatS  are  alike 
significant.  She  wears  the  conventional  costume  of  an  Erinys 
— short  chiton  with  a  beast's  skin  over  it,  and  high  hunter's 
boots ;  she  even  has  snakes  in  her  hair.  Her  gesture  shows 
that  she  is  about  to  perform  the  ritual  act  proper  to  the 
declaration  of  war — the  act  of  throwing  a  burning  torch 
.between  the  combatants.^  Victory  is  for  Greece;  Nike, 
standing  at  the  knee  of  Zeus,  points  to  Hellas,  on  whom 
Athena  lays  a  protecting  hand.  And  since  Marathon  was 
fought  on  the  sacred  day  of  Artemis  and  Apollo,^  they  too 
are  present — Apollo  with  his  Delian  swan,  Artemis  mounted 
on  her  stag.-* 

The  class  of  vases  to  which  this  Icrater  belongs  are  the 
only  class  which  we  know  to  have  been  influenced  by 
tragedy ;  and  the  arrangement  of  the  design,  with  its  upper 
and  lower  tiers,  may  recall  the  description  we  gave  of  the 
Aeschylean  drama.*  It  illustrates  in  spatial  form  the  double 
effect  we  spoke  of — the  unseen  supernatural  action  developed 
in  a  parallel  series  with  the  human  action  on  the  stage.  The 
link  between  the  two  is  ApatS,  one  of  those  ministering 
daemons,  '  between  mortal  anH  immortal,'  who  are  described 
by  Diotima  in  the  Sympodum  as  '  interpreting  and  con- 
veying, to  .and  fro,  to  the  gods  what  comes  from  men,  and 

'  Schoi.  ad  Eurip.  Phoen.  1377  irpi  yA.p  ttjs  dplatois  t^s  (70X17-17705  Iv  rats 
^a^cis  uai  toTs  iiovo/jaxoOaiv  ii>  liiaif  tis  Xa/i7rd!a  Kaiofiivnv  Ippmrt,  aijp.tiov  rov 
kaTap(aa0ai  Tijs  ji&xV^- 

'  Plut.  He  dor.  Ath,  vii.  The  festival  was  really  in  honour  of  Artemis  and 
■.Enyalios  ;tiio  presence  of  Apollo  is  complimentary. 

'  Although  scenes  of  daily  life  on  vases  are  innumerable,  scones  from 
.ieyjv.d  or  'history'  are  very  few  in  number.  Arkosilas  x)f  Cyreno  appears, 
weighing  his  silphium  ;  Croesus  upon-  his  funeral  pyre  ;  Harmodiua  and 
Aristogeiton  slaying  Hipparchus  ;  Sappho,  with  Eros,  or  the  Muses,  and 
once  with  Alcaeus ;  the. Persians,  oa  the  Darius  vase.  To  appear  on  a  vase- 
painting  was  equivalent  to  a  sort  of  pagan  canonization.  For  a.  complete 
list  of  historical  subjects,  of  vase-paintings  see  H.  B,  Walters,  Sist.  o/Anc. 
Potkrj,  iL  l-i9. 

•  This  description,  by  the  way,  was  writtes  before  the  writer  had  seen  the 
design. 
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to  men  what  comes  from  the  gods'.^  Porphyry,  where  he 
enlarges  on  the  daemonology  of  this  part  of  the  Symjyosmm, 
preserves  in  a  philosophic  form  some  very  ancient  doctrines 
of  mythology.  Speaking  of  the  evil  daemons  he  says  :  '  All 
unrestrained  lust  and  hope  of  wealth  and  of  glory  comes 
through  these,  and  most  of  all,  delusion.'  ^  That  sentence 
will  serve  as  a  commentary  on  the  Apulian  vase,  on  the 
Persians  of  Aeschylus,  or  on  the  last  three  books  of 
Herodotus. 

For  ApatS  played  her  part  also  in  the  infatuation  of 
Xerxes."  When  we  know  the  mythical  motives  of  the  Per- 
sian legend  we  can  almost  predict  the  incidents  in  the 
seventh  Book  of  Herodotus.  "We  can  confidently  predict 
the  types  of  those  incidents :  for  example,  we  know  before- 
hand that  the  king  will  be  deluded  and  outwitted  on  the 
ove  of  his  expedition.  Turn  up  the  place,  and  there  it  is. 
The  Aleuadao  of  Thessaly,  we  are  told,  sent  an  invitation 
with  promises  of  help.*  Xerxes  thought  they  spoke  in 
the  name  of  their  whole  people ;  *  but  really  the  Thessa- 
lians  had  no  part  in  the  intrigues  of  the  Aleuadae."  The 
Pislstratids,  again,  through  the  agency  of  Onomacritus,  plied 
Xerxes  with  forged  oracles,  suppressing  those  which  foretold 
disaster  to  the  Persian  arms.  '  So  at  last  Xerxes  gave  way 
and  decided  to  make  an  expedition  against  Greece.' '' 

Now,  wo  do  not  deny  that  these  incidents  may  be  historical, 
not  '  fabulous ' ;   but  it  is  well   to   realize   that  Herodotus' 

'  Pinto,  Symp.  202  j:  irSj/  tA  Saifi6viov  ficra(v  Ian  Beov  re  koI  SvrjToS  ,  .  .  Ip/ii- 
vevov  Kal  StarropBtievov  BiuTs  ri  imp'  iv8paimm>  Kal  avBpiivoK  rd.  rrapd.  Btav. 

^  Porph.  de  Abst.  ii.  42  -naaa  yip  d«o\aaia  Kal  jrXovron'  JkKirh  KaX  Si^r)i  5i5 
Toiruf,  Kal  fiiKiCTd  i)  imTTj. 

'  Aesch.  Persae  94  ff.  SoXdfirjnv  !'  'An&rav  6cov  tU  avfip  evarbsAKi^ei  ;  . .  .  <fn\6- 
^pojy  yiip  aaimvaa  ri  irpSnov  napiytt  Ppdrov  th  apxiaraTou 

*  Herod,  vii.  C.  o  Id.  vir.  130. 

•  Id.  vii.  172. 

'  Herod,  vii.  6  fin.  Alcibiadoa  similarly  deluded  Athens,  Plut.  A'lc.  xiii 
jtaiTOi  Kl-ffT^i  iroXAci  «oJ  Trapi  tSiv  Upioiv  kvanTwvaBai  irpis  lijv  trrpaTtiav  iXK' 
irlpovs  ixoiv  /i&'Tas  6  'AKHiPiaSt]!  e«  8^  tikcuc  Koylaiv  ■npov<pepe  iroXaiSv  /liya  K\ios 
rZv  'ABTjvataiv  iiri  Smf\tas  laecBat,  Kal  8«mp6rroi  rives  aiir^  nap'  'A/i/uufot 
&(plKovro  XPVI^'^''  »oiii(ovTes,  iis  Aij^tovTot  2vpa.Kovcrtow  airavras  'AOrjvaTof  ■jd  i' 
ivavi'la  ijioPciftfvoi  Sv(r<pr;/itit'  ixpimToy. 
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motive  for  putting  them  in  ig  that  they  illustrate  one  regular 
link  in  a  chain  of  mythical  ideas.  The  sequence  is  so  ■well 
established  that,  if  the  historical  facts  had  been  missing, 
fabulous  imagination  would  have  supplied  their  place.  In 
the  same  "way  we  ('.o  not  deny,  that  every  detail  of  Alcibiadcs' 
trick  upon  the  Spartan  envoys  m"ay  bo  historical.  But.vire  do 
point  out  that  Thupydidos  has  made  it' specially  prominent, 
partly  by  treating  it  at  considerable  length,  and  partly  by  telling 
us  nothing  of  any  other' incident  in  Alcibiadcs'  early  career; 
and  we  seem  to  have  grounds  for  inferring.that,  in  doing  so, 
..he  was  in  some  degree  influenced— ^however  unconsciously — 
by 'the  same  motives  .as  Herodotus.  We  have  already,  seen 
such  influence  at  work  in- the  case  of  the  Melian  incident. 
There,  the  disproportion  between  the  military  .significance  of 
the  events  and  their  '  mythical '  import  is  more  striking ;  and 
there  again,  the  treatment  seems  of  a  piece  with  tb.e  long  tale 
of  acts  of  unprovoked  cruelty  and  insolence  which  Herodotus^ 
or  those. who  imagined  the  legend, 'attribute  to  Xerxes. 

When  Sye  reach  the  narrativo  of  the  Sicilian  exped.ition.  in 
Book  VI,  we  are  not  surprised  to.  encounter  another  incident 
in  which  the  motive  of  ApatS  is  clear.  To  that  narrative  we 
pass  straight  from  the  sentence  which,  at  the  close  of  Book  V, 
records  the  massacre  'at  Melos.  '  They  killed  all  the  adult 
males  whom-  they  caught,  and  sold  their  woriien'  and  children 
as  !5laves,  and  they  colonized  the. place  themselves,  sending 
later  five  hundred  settlers.  And  in  the  course  of  the  same 
■  winter  the  Athenians  began  to  desire  to  sail  again  with  a  larger 
armament  than  that  of  Laches  and  Eurymedon  to  Sicily,  to 
conquer  it  if  they  could.  Most  of  them  knew  nothing  of  the 
great  size  of  the  island  and  the  numbers  of  it's  inhabitants, 
barbarian,  and  Greek ;  and  they  did  npt  know  they  were 
undertaking  a^  war  not  much  less  a.vduous  than  the  war  v/ith 
the  Peloponnesians.'  ^  Then  follow  .five  chapters  which  recite 
the  long  muster-roll  of  Sicilian  states,  'the  great  power  against 
which,  the  Athenians  were  bent  on  making  war,  with  fair 
professions  of  "a  desire  to  succour  their  kinsmen  and  newly- 
1  See  above;  p.  49,  note. 
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acquired  allies,  though  the  most  genuine  account  of  the  matter 
was  that  they  woro  eager  to  add  the  -whole  island  to  their 
empire.'  ^ 

They  -were,  urgently  invited  by  an  embassy  from'  Egesta, 
a  city  which  had  apetty  quarrel  with  its  neighbour,  Sclinus, 
Selinus  was  helped  by  Syracuse,  and  the  Egestaeans  appealed 
for  succour  to  their  allies  at  Athens,  promising  to  provide  all 
the  money  that  was  wanted  for  the  war.  The  assembly 
yielded  and  sent  an  embassy  to  find  out  if  the  ■  temple 
treasures,  of  which  the  Egestaeans  talked  so  much,  existed, 
and  to  ■  report  on  the  state  of  the  war  with  S.elinus.-  Th-j 
envoys  returned  in  the  spring  with  some  citizens  of  Egesta 
who  brought  sixty,  talents  of  uncoined  silver,  a  month's 
pay  for  as  many  ships  which  they  hoped  to  obtain  from 
Athens.  The  assembly  was  told  many  'false  and  alluring' 
tales,  especially  about  the  treasures  at  Egesta.^  Their  envoys 
had  been  cheated  by  an  ingenious  trick :  the  Egestaeans  had 
shown  them  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  at  Eryx  full  of  bowls  and 
llagons  and  censers,  which,  being  of  silver,  made  a  show  out  of 
proportion  to  their  worth,  and  entertained  the  ship's  crew  every- 
where with  gold  and  silver  plate  borrowed  from  all  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  Phoenician  and  Hellenic.  The  seamen's  eyes 
were  dazzled,  and  back  athomeiheir  tongues  ran  on  the  bound- 
■  less  riches  they  had  seen.  Thus  they  'had  been  dehuled  them- 
selves and  now  persuaded  their  countrymen  '.*  The  trick  was 
not  to  be  discovered  till  too  late ;  for  the  present,.Delusion  keeps 
the  Athenians'  eyes  dazzled  with  the  sheen  of  flaunting,  golden 

'  vi,  6.  1  Toaavra  iSvri  "ETO^'qvinv  Kot  PapPifUV  ZtKf\lav  tjiKei,  i:al  iirl  Tvc^nSf 
oZffav  auT^v  ol  'AOrjvatot  CTpajfiKiv  iupfJLTjVTO,  itpiifitvoi  f^iv  rrj  dKrjOeffrdrrf  irpoffiatTft 
rrj!  vAixri^  Sp^o^t,  PorjOuv  5J  alia  dirpcnui^  fiov\6iifvoi  rdrs  iavjuiv  (vy^fviai  xaX  toPs 
Trpoffycyfi'Tjiiivoii  ^vp.pd-)(OiSj  /wXtcra  tk  aurous  i^ijpfxr^aav  ^EyfOTaiojv  ■npia$(n.  ;  ,  . 
With  tho  turn  of  tho  sontonco  of.  Iv.  21-.  2  (Cloon's  intervention  boforo 
S'phaoteria,  abovo,'  p.  113),  .  .  .  roO  5i  TT\4ovoi  upiyovTO^  ft&\taTa  5i  qvtovs  tvrift 
liKlaiv.  ... 

'  vi.  C. 

'  vi.  8.  2  «aJ  ol  'Aflijcaroi  imckriiTiai'  irocjffai/rts  «aj  tiKovtravrfi  tuiv  t(  '^ifaTolmv 
KoX  Twv  a<ptT€pojv  Trp^ff^fui/  T&  T€  dwd  kiTa-yMyci  Kal  ovk  olKtjOtj  Kal  mpl  Tuiv 
■Xprifiraiy  ws  f'lj  iroifia  tv  rt  roTi  UpoTs  voWd  Kol  iv  T9)  Koiv^,  bj/iji^'KXaVTO  rofs 
k^-flKOVTa  iripnretv,  ,  ,  . 

*  yi.  id  airoi  re  dTraTii9ivT(i  Kal  Tovi  dWovi^vfiaavTes. 
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Wealth. .    They  voted  that  sixty  ships  shoiild  sail  under  the 
command  of  Alcibiades,  Nikias,  and  Lamachus. 

'  How  else,'  says  Peitho-Clytemnestra,  '  how  else  pitch  the 
toils  of  Harm  to  a  height  beyond  o'crlcaping  ?  . . . 

I  wreathed  around  liim  like  n  fishing-not, 
Swathing  in  a  blind  mazo, — deadly  woaiih  of  robe  I ' ' 

Had  Aphrodite,  in  her  precinct  at  Eryx,  a  chapel  for  her 
attendant  spirit.  Persuasion  ? 

*  Aesch.  Agam.  1381,  Dr.  Headlam's  version  {Cambridgo  Praekctions,  1906, 
p.  135)  &ir(ipov  dfiiplpXrjffrpoyf  utanep  1)(0vqjv, 

nfpiffrixtC^t  nXovrov  u/jaros  Ka/t6v, 
Schol.  ad  loc.  ri  ii  '  vfm  icpeTaaov  t/cffiyBTj/iOTOS '  tovto  arnudvtai  Boi\trai,  on  i 
ipiXucais  {nrepxoi'tv6s  nva  KoJ  iTraTiJcrat  Bov\6ii(yos  (is  aipvierov  (jipay^i&y  i/iir^iKti 
airroy  ttjs  'A-n&TJjs^ 


CHAPTER  XII 

EHOS   TYRANNUS 

The  Molian  Dialogue,  as  we  have  already  seen,  suggested  to 
an  ancient  critic  the  parallel  between  the  imperial  people  and 
the  Eastern  monarch.  Thucydidcs,  by  perpetual  coincidences 
of  thought  and  phrase,  and  by  the  turn  and  colour  of  all  this 
part  of  his  narrative,  has  with  evident  design  emphasized  this 
parallel,  and  so  turned  against  Athens  the  tremendous  moral 
which  his  countrymen  delighted  to  read  in  the  Persians  of 
Aeschylus  and  the  History  of  Herodotus.  Looking  back 
upon  the  development  of  the  Empire  in  the  previous  fifty 
years,  he  saw,  as  we  noted  in  our  study  of  the  first  Book,  the 
defection,  of  Athens  from  the  old,  glorious  ideal  of  the  union 
of  Hellas  against  the  outer  darkness  of  barbarism.  The 
downtrard  process  led  to  this  mad  war  of  conquest  between 
Gr(}ek  and  Greek.  Athens,  tempted  by  Fortune,  deluded  by 
Hope,  and  blinded  by  covetous  Insolence,  was.  attempting  an 
enterprise  comparable  with  that  which  it  was  her  boast  to 
have  repulsed  and  broken  at  Salamis.  In  the  debate  upon 
the  expedition  we  shall  hear  Nikias  reiterate  the  warnings 
addressed  in  vain  by  Artabanus  to  the  infatuate  monarch, 
and  Alcibiades  echo  the  eager  tones  of  Mardonius,  who,  'ever 
desirous  of  some  new  enterprise  and  wishing  himseK  to  be 
regent  of  Hellas,  persuaded  Xerxes.'  ^ 

'  Nikias,  appointed  against  his  will,  saw  that  Athens  was 
ill-advised  and  on  a  flimsy  and  faii'-seeming  pretext  was  bent 
on  a  great  enterprise,  desiring  the  whole  of  Sicily.'  He 
attempted  to  '  avert '  their  purpose,^  with  little  hope  of  success, 

*  Herod,  vii.  C  veairlpwv  tp^uv  imSviirfr^s  iiiy  KoX  6i\wv  airds  t^s  "EXAiSct 
Sirapxos  tTvai .  .  .  iviitftire  Elpiiv, 

''  Thuo.  vi.  8.  i  amjTfi'^ai,  '  avert,'  has  i-oligious  associations.  It  recalls  the 
story  of  Artabaaua  ■who  is  threatened  by  the  vision  (Horod.  vii.  17)  in  these 
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for  lie  sa-w  that  the  people  were  not  in  a  mood  to  hear  reason. 
'I  have  never,'  he  said,  'out  of  ambition  spoken  contrary 
to  -what  I  thought,  nor  will  I  now ;  but  I  will  toll  you  what 
in  my  judgement  is  best.  If  I  exhoi-ted  you  to  preserve  what 
you  have,  instead  of  risking  things  present  for  the  sake  of 
things  future  and  uncertain,^  my  words  would  be  powerless 
against  a  temper  like  yours.  Yet  I  must  show  you  that  your 
haste  is  ill-timed  and  that  the  object  for  which  you  are  so 
eager  is  not  easy  to  grasp.'  The  position  of  Athens  at  home 
is  by  no  means  secure.  '  We  ought  to  think  of  this  and  not 
run  into  danger  while  the  state  is  far  from  the  desired 
haven,  or  grasp  a.t  a  new  empire  before  we  have  secured  the 
old.  Even  if  we  conquer,  wo  could  hardly  rule  so  many 
cities  at  such  a  distance.  It  is  madness  for  men  to  attack 
a  land  which,  if  they  prevail,  they  cannot  hold,  while  failure 
would  not  leave  them  where  they  were  before  the  attempt.  . . . 
Because  your  first  fears  of  Lacedaemon  have  not  been  reali2ed 
and  you  have  unexpectedly  got  the  better  of  them,  now  you 
despise  them  and  desire  Sicily.  You  ought  not  to  be  elated 
at  the  chance  mishaps  of  an  enemy;  conquer  them  in  skill 
before  you  are  confident.'  ^ 

'  If  there  is  one  v;^ho,  in  delight  at  his  appointment,  urges 
you  to  sail,  looking  only  to  his  own  interest ;  especially  one 
who  is  too  young  as  yet  to  hold  a  command,  and  wants  to 

terms,  'Thou  slialt  not  escape  scatheless,  either  now  or  in  the  timo  to  come, 
for  seeking  to  avert  that  which  must  happen '  (anorpiiruv  rb  XP^'^"  IfviaOai), 
Cassandra's  fate  was  partly  a  punishment  for  hor  attempts  to  avert  by 
warnings  the  vengeance  of  God.  No  one  would  listen.  Cf.  Herod,  ix.  16 
o  Ti  ZiL  y€Vf  adai  Ik  tov  GeoVy  aiiTjxavov  dirorpiipat  &.v6pi^r^'  ou5J  'yij/j  vtara.  Xiyovai 
iBiKei  TniSiaBai  ouBeis.  The  word  is  still  reminiscent  of  a  belief  that  Ruin  is 
an  evil  spirit  to  be  charmed  away  by  rites  of  magical  '  ("vei'sion  '- 

'  vi.  9.  3  it€pL  Twv  a(pav(tiy  Kal  fnWovruv  HtvZvvtiuVj  echoing  the  Athenians* 
last  words  in  the  Melian  dialogue  (above,  p.  185),  tA.  ixiv  niXKovratwv  optanivuv 
ca'ptarcpa  Kplvire,  rA,  S\  aipavfj  t£  liovKiaBai  cur  yiyv6pi(va  ijSr]  SeaaSe,  ktK. 

'  vi.  11.  5  Sia  TO  TTapcl  yva/irjv  atiTuiv  Trpbs  &  I(po0ei<r6e  rd  irpSnov  irepiyfyevTJaBai, 
Karaippoirqaaj/Tts  rj^T]  Kal  2i/f«Xios  ifieo'Bt.  XP^  ^^  h^  "P"'  ™'  rt/x"'  ™v  ivavTianr 
eiraip(cBm,a.Wa  ris  Siavoias  KpaTrjaavTas  BapaiTv.  Compare  the  passage  (iv.  65.  4) 
quoted  above,  p.  I/O,  which  connects  the  desire  for  Sicily  with  tho  fortune 
of  I'ylos,  and  ends  :  alna  8"  ^v  fj  mpS.  \6yov  tuiv  v\(6vm>  tirrpayia  auTofs 
i-rroTiBcTca  layy''  t^s  eXiri'Sor. 
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be  admired  for  his  stud  of  horses  and  to  make  something 
by  his  position  to  maintain  him  in  his  extravagance,  do  not 
indulge  him  with  the  opportunity  to  display  his  personal 
brilliance  at  Athens'  risk.  Remember  that  such  men,  as 
well  as  spending  their  private  substance,  do  public  harm. 
This  is  a  great  enterprise  and  not  one  which  a  mere  youth 
can  plan  and  rashly  undertake.'^ 

'  Theres  beside  the  man  of  whom  I  speak,  I  see  now  men 
of  this  kind  whom  he  has  summoned  to  his  support,  and  I  am 
afraid.  I  appeal  against  them  to  you  elder  citizens ;  if  any 
of  yoa  has  one  such  sitting  beside  him,  let  him  not  be  ashamed 
or  fear  to  peem  a  coward  if  ho  does  not  vote  for  war.  Do 
not,  like  them,  fall  sick  of  a  fatal  passion  for  \vliat  is  leyond 
your  reach.^  Bethink  you  that  desire  gains  few  successes, 
and  forethought  many.^  For  your  country's  sake,  now  on 
the  brink  of  the  greatest  danger  she  has  known,  hold  up  your 
hands  to  vote  against  them.  There  is  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  boundaries  which  the  Sicilians  now  observe  in  this 
direction — the  Ionian  Gulf  on  the  coast  voyage,  and  the 
Sicilian  Ocean  by  the  open  sea.  Confirm  these  limits  by 
your  vote,  and  leave  Sicily  to  manage  her  own  aSairs'.  .  .  . 

'President,  if  you  believe  that  the  welfare  of  Athens  is 
entrusted  to  you  and  you  wish  to  be  a  good  citizen,  put  the 
question  over  again  and  lay  the  proposal  once  more  before 
the  Athenians.  If  you  hesitate  to  put  a  question  already 
once  decided,  remember  that  with  so  many  witnesses  present 
there  can  be  no  question  of  breaking  the  law,  and  that  you 
would  be  the  physician  of  the  state  when  her  thoughts  are 
sick.  He  proves  himself  a  good  magistrate  who  does  all  he 
can  to  help  his  country,  or  to  the  best  of  his  will  at  least  does 
her  no  harm.' 

The  speech  is  charged  with  allusions  to  themes  which  are 


'  Comparo  the  effect  of  this  personal  reference  to  Alcibiades  with  Arta- 
banus'  concluding  address  to  Mardonius,  Herod,  vii.  10.  §  7. 
^  vi.  13.  1  ;iJ;S*  oinp  &v  ai/Tol  ir&9oui/f  dvafpanas  uvai  raiv  a-ndyTQiv, 
'  Tliuo.  vi.  13  iitiBviiia  ftiv  eKaxiOra  KaTopBovvTot,  irpovoiif  St  vKetara.     Herod, 
vii.  10,  Artabanus  says :  liretxSrjvat  fijy  ndv  itprjypia  Tiinu  aipiXjiaTa  .  .  .  ei'  5e  tS 
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now  familiar  to  us.  Only  one  or  two  call  for  comment.  The 
reference  to  the  natural  boundary  fixed  by  the  Ionian  and 
Sicilian  seas  :s  significant  in  the  mouth  of  the  pious  Nikias. 
Some  superstitious  feeling  still  lingered  about  the  impiety 
of  crossing  the  far,  inviolable  seas.^  To  pass  the  pillars  of 
Heracles  is  to  Pindar  a  symbol  of  ambition  that  outruns  the 
limits  of  divine  appointment.  In  this  way  Xerxes  had 
offended:  the  bridge  over  the  Hellespont  and  the  canal  at 
Athos  ^  had  led  his  armament  to  the  deep  waters  of  Arte- 
misium  and  Salamis.  The  sea  too  had  risen,  'not  without 
Heaven's  wrath,'  ^  on  his  prototype,  Agamemnon,  returning, 
flown  with  insolence,  from  the  conquest  of  the  East.  In  the 
herald's  tremendous,  description  of  the  storm  we  hear  the 
rolling  thunder  of  outraged  gods,  which  we  heard  before  in 
the  Persians.  It  is  echoed  again  by  Poseidon  himself  in 
the  prologue  to  the  Trojan  Women,  which  was  performed 
within  a  month  or  two  of  Nikias'  speech  :  * 

These  mine  hands 
Shall  stir  the  waste  Aegean ;  reefs  that  cross 
The  Delian  pathways,  jag-torn  Myconos, 
Scyros  and  Lemnos,  yea,  and  storm-driven 
CaphSreus  with  the  bones  of  drowned  men 
Shall  glut  him. — Go  thy  ways,  and  bid  the  Sire 
Yield  to  thine  hand  the  arrows  of  his  fire. 
Then  wait  thine  hour,  when  the  last  ship  shall  wind 
Her  cable  coil  for  home  I 

The  warnings  of  Nikias  fell,  as  he  anticipated,  upon  deaf 

'  There  sceras  to  bo  some  trace  of  this  fooling  in  the  anger  of  Poseidon  at 
the  nautical  skill  of  the  Phaeacians,  Hom.  Od.  0.  565 ;  v.  162.    It  remains 
as  a  commonplace  in  Augustan  poetry.     Hor.  Od.  i.  iii.  21  : — 
Nequidquam  deus  abscidit 

prudens  Oceano  dissociabili 
terras,  si  tamon  impiae 
non  tangenda  rates  transiliunt  uada. 
Plut.  Kic.  xii,  describing  this  speech,  says  that  Nikias  dvaarcii  iirfrptire  xal 
Snimpri'piTO,  xal  TfXcurSv  SUPa\(  rbv  'AXKiPtaSrjV  J5iW  tVfKa  Ktpiiuv  Kal  <pi\oTiltlas 
■njy  -jriXiv  els  x^^^^^"  eit^Buv  Koi  Siair6vTtov  kivSvvov. 

'  Herodotus  (vii.  24)  regards  the  making  of  the  canal  as  unnecessary,  and 
an  exhibition  of  pride. 
'  Aesch.  Agam.  C54. 
'  Eurip.  Trojan  Women  87.    Mr.  Gilbert  Murray's  yersion. 
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ears ;  for  tlie  thought  of  the  city  -was  sick  and  it  was  vain  to 
call  for  a  physician.  The^name  of  her  sickness jwas„Eros,  the 
fatal,  paSaicnate  lust  for  what  is  out  of  reach.  She  has  caught 
the  infection  from  the  band  of  spendthrift  youths,  sitting 
there  in  the  assembly  at  the  summons  of  one  who  outshines 
them  all.  He,  pleased  with  the  command  he  is  as  yet  too 
young  to  hold,  nourishes  hopes  of  new  wealth  to  feed  the 
stream  of  his  extravagance ;  he  is  ambitious  to  display  his 
brilliance  at  Athens'  risk,  and  he  is  hot  for  an  enterprise  too 
great  for  a  mere  youth  to  plan.  And  yet,  is  not  the  planning 
of  great  schemes  the  very  office  of  Youth  and  over-young 
Desire  ?  When  delusive  Hope  is  busy  flattering  men  with 
glimpses  of  the  treasure  in  Fortune's  store,  then  Desire  too 
is  never  wanting — Eros,  who  '  leads  the  way  and  devises  the 
attempt'. 

'  Of  the  beauty  of  Alcibiades,'  says  Plutarch, '  one  need  only 
say  that  it  blossomed  with  every  season  of  his  life  as  boy  and 
youth  and  man,  and  bloomed  upon  his  body,  making  him 
lovely  and  pleasant  to  look  upon.'^  And  not  only  in  hLs 
body  ;  for  '  while  the  rest  of  his  thronging  lovers  were  smitten 
with  the  brilliance  of  his  outward  beauty,  the  love  of  Socrates 
was  a  great  witness  to  the  boy's  excellent  and  fair  nature, 
which  he  discerned  shining  within  his  beautiful  form  and 
flashing  through  it'.  The  pure  and  watchful  attachment 
of  this  strange  friend  was  returned  with  as  much  fidelity  as 
the  wayward  moods  of  the  younger  allowed.  'Despising 
himself,  and  wondering  at  Socrates,  whose  wisdom  delighted 
him  and  whose  virtue  he  reverenced,  Alcibiades,  in  -Plato's 
words,  was  unwittingly  possessed  of  Anteros,  who  is  the 
counterpart  of  Eros,  so  that  all  were  amazed  to  see  him 
taking  his  meals  with  Socrates,  and  wrestling  with  him,  and 
sharing  his  tent,  while  to  the  rest  of  his  lovers  he  was  harsh 
and  untameable.'  ^  But  in  other  moods  he  would  "  slip  away 
from  Socrates  and  play  the  truant,  surrendering  himself  to 
the  pleasures  with  which  flatterers  allured  him'.*  Then  he 
would  become  possessed  of  another  Eros  than  that  which  the 
discernment  of  Socrates  divined  through  the  radiant  brilliance 
of  his  form. 

>  Kut.  Ale.  i.  »  Ibid.  ir.  »  Ibid.  vi. 
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When  Nikias  describes  Alcibiades  and  his  friends  as  •  sick 
of  a  fatal  passion  for  -what  is  out  of  reach ',  he  is  quoting  from 
Pindar's  story  of  Coronis,  who,  not  content  with  one  lover, 

■  fell  into  a  passion  for  what  was  out  of  reach,  as  many  do.^ 
Of  all  men  the  most  foolish  sort  are  they  who  are  ashamed  of 
what  is  homely  and  fix  their  eyes  on  what  is  afar  off,  a-cbaso 
of  bubbles,  with  Hopes  (fXwto-iv)  unachievable.     Such  utter 

.blindness  (aFdrav)  the  spirit  of  fair-robed  Coronis  caught.' 
This  Eros  is  near  akin  to  Elpis ;  and  the  two  are  often 
coupled  with  Youth  and  Wealth.  '  He  that  wins  some  fresh 
honour  in  the  time  of  luxurious  youth,  out  of  gi-eat  Hope 
soars  on  the  wings  of  prowess,  with  a  dream  that  rises  beyond 
wealth.  But  the  joy  of  mortals  in  a  short  while  ripens  to  the 
full,  and  soon  again  falls  earthward,  shaken  by  adverse  doom. 
Creatures  of  a  day,  something  or  nothing,  man  is  the  shadow 
of  a  dream.  Only,  when  a  gleam  from  God  comes,  a  shining 
light  rests  on  men  and  life  is  sweet.' ^  So  again,  in 
a  more  obscure  passage,^  Pindar  speaks  of  wealth  giving 
splendid  opportunities  and  inspiring  'a  wilder  dream'.  Its 
light  is  a  sure  be?xon,  if,  but  only  if,  'he  who  has  it  knows 
what  shall  be'  If  not,  if  his  hopes  are  blind,  and  soar  too 
high  towards  the  unknown  future — we  know  the  rest.  '  For 
each  one  has  Hope  with  him,  Hope,  that  shoots  up  in  a  young 
man's  breast.  So  long  as  he  has  the  lovely  flower  of  Youth 
and  his  heart  is  light,  a  mortal  has  many  dreams  that 
cannot  be  fulfilled.'  *  And  Eros  bi'ings  Madness  in  his  train  :" 
'Appetite,  doubled,  is  Eros;  and  Eros,  doubled,  becomes 
Madness.'*.  'The  Spirits  of  Madness  ai'C  swift  to  overtake 
•the  Loves  that  cannot  be  attained.'  ^ 

^  Pind.  Pyth.  iii.  20  &Xkd  roi  fjparo  raiv  airf6urav'  oTo  xal  voWoi  iraSov.    Thuc. 

■  Vi.  1.3  fiijS'  oirep  &.v  alrrol  vaOoav,  Svaipwras  uvai.  rSiv  fcdvTcuv;  Plut.  Per.  XX 
TToWois  Si  KOL  liKiXlai  i  Svaipco!  eneti'o!  ijSr]  xal  tvaitornos  epois  ttxiv,  tiy  vcntpov 
i^lxavcrav  ol  irepi  r&v  'AAKi;3ca5i;i'  f^TOpts. 

■  =  Pind.  Etjth.  viii.  88,  ■ 

'  Of;  ii.  53.. 

<  Simonides  c.  (Gaisf.). . 

'  Stob.  61.  29  TlpoSlitov  'Em0viuav  /ilv  SiitXaeiaaStiaav 'Epoira  ihaif^Epona  H 
itTrXaaLaaSivTa  tHaviav  rfi-piiaBat. 

'  Pind.  Nem.  xi..48  i-irpoiriitTav  S'  'Zpirrm'  i^irfpai  Movi'ai  (cf.  iitV  'Epivis. 
01  ii.  45). 
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Eros  is  more  pajticularly  tho  passion  of  the  tyrant.  Note 
how  Plato ^  describes  the  genesis  of  the  'tyrannical  man', 
who  is  the  successor  of  a  '  democratical '  parent,  or  '  man  of 
the  people '. 

'  Imagine  then  again,  said  I,  that  the  "  democratical "  man  is 
now  advanced  in  years  and  that  once  more  a  young  son  has 
been  brought  up,  in  his  habits  of  life. 

'  Good. 

'  Imagine  further  that  the  old  story  of  his  father's  experiences 
is  repeated  in  his  case.  He  is  led  away  into  every  sort  of 
lawlessness,^ — or  liberty,  as  his  seducers  call  it.  His  father 
and  the  rest  of  his  family  come  to  the  assistance  of  those 
appetites  which  belong  to  his  half-way  position,  while  his 
seducers  reinforce  them  on  the  other  side.  When  these  vricked 
sorcerers  and  tyrant-makers  despair  of  gaining  possession  of  the 
youth  by  any  other  spell,  suppose  that  they  contrive  to  raise 
in  him  a  spirit  of  passionate  desire  ('Eptora),  to  champion  the 
rabble  of  those  idle  appetites  which  divide  among  themselves 
whatever  io  available.^  It  will  be  like  a  great  winged  drone ; — 
unless  you  can  think  of  a  better  comparison  for  the  spirit  of 
desire  in  such  men  as  these  ? 

'  No,  he  said,  I  can  think  of  none  better. 

'  This  done,  the  other  appetites,  humming  like  bees  round 
the  drone,  laden  with  incense  and  perfumes  and  garlands  and 
wines  and  tho  loose  pleasures  of  convivial  luxury,  feeding  and 
nursing  him  to  full  growth,  implant  in  him  a  sting  of  longing 
that  cannot  bo  satisfied  (ttoOov  Kevrpov).  From  this  moment, 
with  madness  for  his  body-guard,  this  champion  of  the  soul- 
mob  is  goaded  to  frenzy;   and  whenever  he  catches  within. 

»  Plato,  Rep.  573. 

■■'  trapavofttav.  Cf.  Plut.  Ale.  xvi  ol  fiiv  Ivio^oi  .  .  .  iipoPovvro  rf/v  i\iywptar 
ainrou  Kal  irapavo/iiav,  ws  TvpavvtKa  .  .  .  but  the  Athenian  people  used  to 
irpijoTaTa  tSiv  iivoiiS.Taiv  for  his  misdeeds. 

'  The  allusion  is  to  the  evil  which  arises'  in  an  oligarchical  state,  when 
men  are  allowed  to  sell  all  their  property  and  become  paupers,  while  tho 
purchasers  become  extravagantly  rich.  Thus  arises  n  class  of  drones, 
analogous  to  the  idle  appetites  here.  See  C52  u.  Eros  becomes  '  champion ' 
{;ufoaTaTTp)  of  tho  desires,  as  the  aspirant  to  tyranny  champions  the  pro- 
letariate.' 
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himself  any  thoughts  or  passions  that  are  of  good  report  and 
still  sensible  of  sbamo,  he  slays  them  and  casts  them  out  from 
himself  as  unclean,  until  ho  is  purged  of  temperance  and  has 
brought  in  a  complement  of  madness  to  fill,  its  place. 

'  A  complete  d'escxiption,  said  he,  -of  how  a  "  tyrannical "/  an 
comes  to  be.  '  ■ 

'  Is  not  this,  then,  I  said,  the  reason  why  "  tyrant "  is  quite  an 
'.  old  appellation  of  Eros  ? 

'  Probably,  he  replied.. .  , 

.'Also,  my  fi-iend,  said  I,- when  a  man  becomes, intoxicated, 
he  begins  to  have  a"  tyrannical  "temper,  does  ho  not  ? 

'Yes. 

'  And  then  again,  the  madman,  when  hi's  wits  are  deranged, 
will,  attempt  lordship  over  gods  as  well  as  men,  and  be 
confident  (e\wif«)  of  his  power  to  achieve  it. 

'  Very  true,  he  replied. 

'  So,  said  -I,  to  be  precise,-  a  "  tyrannical "  man  comes  into 
being  whenever,  either  by  temperament  or-  by.  habits  of  life 
or  by  both  together,  he  falls  under  the  dominion  of  wine  or  of 
love  .or  of  insanity.' 

That  Hato  had  Alcibiades  in  his  mind  is  probable  from  his 
language  in  another  dialogue.  Alcibiades  is  living  on  the 
hope  (eATTiSt)  of  becoming  like  Cyrus  and  Xerxes -;  and  •  ho 
has.  a  passion  {(pav)  for  becoming  the  most  famous  man 
among  all  Greeks  and  barbarians.^  Socrates  promises  not  to 
give  him  up  unless  his  worst  fear,  should  be  realized,  namely, 
that  Alcibiades  '  should  be  coiTupted  by  becoming  the  Lover 
of  the  Demos'.^  Plato  has  coined  a  word— Srj/iepaorjjj — to 
express  the  relation  which  Eros,  the  tyrant  passion,  has  to 
the  lower  desires,  and  which,  Alcibiades  will  have  to  the 
democracy.  At  the  end  of  the .  dialogue  Socrates  proves 
that  a  man  ought  not  to  seek  &  tyranny  for  himself  or  for 
his  city.* 
•     i  Plat.  AU:.  i.  103  Aj  cf.  e  Toaavr^f  eXaKor  ye/ietv. 

'Ibid,  124  E. 

'  Ibid.  132.A. 

•  Ibid.  135  B.  Plutarch,  keenly  alive  to  the  mythical  side  of  Plato's 
thought,  seized  on  this  connexion  of  ideas.  Kocording  one  of  the  later 
bfUli'aat  achievements  of  Alcibiades,  ho  says,  t^pOri  itlv  ain-it  rlf  ippovijiian 
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This  association  of  Eros  M'ith  *  tyranny'  gives  a  fresh 
meaning  to  Thucydidos'  relerences  to  Athens  as  the  tyrant 
city.  Each  of  the  two  earlier  leaders  of  the  people,  Pericles 
and  CleoEi,  uses  the  expression;^  but  Pericles  would  have 
had  the  citizens  be  lovers  of  Athens;^  and  ' tyranny .'  meant 
in  his  original  ideal  v/hat  it  had  meant  to  many  states  of 
Greece :  the  supremacy  of  art  and  civilization.  To  Cleon  it 
had  meant  the  iron  rule  of  force  over  unwilling  subjects 
always  plotting  rebellion.  Alcibiades  is  the  Lover,  not  of 
Athens,  but  of  the  People;'  he  %vas  suspected  of  designs  for 
personal  despotism,  and  filled  with  the  tyrant's'  passion,  the 
lust  of  conquest  and  of  personal  glory. 

In  the  relief,*  here  reproduced,  Eros  with  his  great  wings 
stands  leaning  his  hand  on  the  sliouldcr  of  Paris,  who  points 
upward,  whither  his  dreams  are  soaring.  Over  against  them 
sits  Helen,  scarcely  listening  to  Aphrodite  who  is  beside  her, 
but  with,  eyes  fascinated  by  the  love-light  from  the  eyes  of 
Paris ;  above  her  is  Peitho,  with  a  bird — perhaps  the  bird  of 
love-magic,  the  lynx — in  her  hand.  As  Paris  swept  Helen 
across  the  seas,  so  now  the  Lover  of  the  People  is  'kindling- 
the  flame  of  Desire  in  Athens,  and  persuading  them  to  underr 
take  a  great  expedition  to  conquer  Sicily,  suggesting  gi-eat 
hopes  to  the  People,  and  himself  coveting  yet  greater  things  '.^ 

leal  T^y  (TTpart^u  (iT^pfv  Cjs  dfiaxov  Kat  dr}rT?]Tav  ovtr'av  {kuvov  ■  ffrpaTrjyovvroSt  toxj^ 
Si  tpopriteovs  Kal  nivijras  ovtojs  i^rj/jLaywyrjffev  uiTTe  Ipav  epajra  Bavfiaariv  vtt' 
ixiti^Qv  TvpavvtiaBaif  Ale.  xxxiv. 

'  Thuc.  ii.  C3  (Pericles)  iis  rvpavytSa  y&p  ■qiti  ix^'^t  avrfiv  (t^:'  apx^iy),  iii.  37 
(Cleon)  uis  TvpavvlSa  exfe  rijv  apx^l"  *"'  "pi^f  im^ovKdovrai  aiiTom  ual  axovrat 
Apxafiivovs. 

^  Thuo.  ii.   43  (Pericles)   ipaarAs  ytyvopiivov!    airTJ!    (t^s   TrcjAtojs,    not   toS 

'  Tliue.  vi.  89  (Alcibiades)  ry  Sfipti)  TrpoaeKetiJirjv  fiaWov. 

*  Tliis  marble  relief,  now  in  the  Naples  Museum,  is  assigned  to  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century  at  earliest ;  '  die  liier  zum  Ausdruck  kommendo  Bedeu- 
tung  Peitlios  ist  aber  siohor  viel  alter,'  Weizsacker,  Rosolior,  Lex.  Myth.  s.v. 
Peitho.  The  types  of  tlio  several  figures  are  probably  earlier  than  this 
grouping  of  them. 

'  Plut.  Ale.  xvii  (5  5J  wayTairaffi  rbv  tpwra  tcutov  ivatpXe^as  airuv  xal 
irtiaas  /iil  /tarcL  jiipoi  lir/il  Kard.  /uxpdv  aXKd,  ;uya\iji  aruKai  irKciaavras  (Trtxeipfu/ 
Hal  KaraaTpii\>i(jgai  ttjv  vfiaov,  'AAKii3ia5i)s  f/v,  riiv  re  S^fiov  lityaKa  irei'o-as 
iKirt(eiv,aiTus  T(  nfi^ivaiv  iptySpLtvos,  Kote  liow  Plutarch  preserves  all 
the  key-phrases  of  Thucydidos. 

P 
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In  the  debate  -which  followed  the  speech  of  Nikias^  'ho 
■who  most  eagerly  urged  the  expedition  was  Alcibiades  the 
son  of  Cleinias.  Ho  wished  to  oppose  Nikias,  who  was 
alwaj's  his  political  antagonist  and  just  now  had  referred  to 
him  disparagingly;  but  above  all  he  thirsted  to  command, 
and  hoped  ^  that  he  might  be  instrumental  in  seizing  Sicily 
and  even  Carthage,  and  at  the  same  time  that  his  success 
might  repair  his  private  fortunes  and  gain  him  money  as  well 
as  fame.  For  being  in  conspicuous  repute  among  the  citizens, 
he  indulged  his  desires  beyond  his  means  in  the  upkeep 
of  his  horses  and  other  extravagances — a  temper  which  later 
had  much  to  do  in  bringing  about  the  utter  ruin  ^  of  Athens. 
For  the  people  took  alarm  at  the  extreme  lawlessness  of  his 
bodily  self-indulgence,  and  at  the  far-reaching  conceptions 
which  animated  his  conduct  in  every  detail  of  any  action  in 
which  he  took  part,  and  thinking  he  was  desirous  of  becoming 
tyrant,  they  set  themselves  to  oppose  him.  Hence  although 
his  management  of  the  war  was  excellent,  individuals  took 
tmbrage  at  his  private  behaviour,  and  so  they  entrusted 
the  war  to  others  and  soon  shipwrecked  the  state '  (icr(j)rj\av 
■njv  ttoKlv). 

Alcibiades  begins  by  asserting  his  claims  to  command,  and 
defending  his  personal  magnificence  as  a  public  benefit.  No 
other  private  individual  had  ever  sent  seven  chariots  into 
the  lists  at  Olympia ;  and,  though  a  display  of  this  kind 
may  excite  murmurs  at  home,  it  impresses  foreigners  with 
the  strength  of  Athens.  Such  'folly'  {avoio)  is  not  useless. 
One  who  knows  his  own  superiority  cannot  be  expected  to 
ti-eat  others  as  equals.  Men  of  a  lofty  and  disdainful  spirit 
are  hated  during  their  lives,  but  when  they  are  dead  their 
country  boasts  of  them  and  posterity  are  eager  to  claim 
descent  from  them.*     Such  are  his  ambitions ;   and  as  for  his 

'  Thue.  vi.  15.  '  iin^vfiluy  xai  iXirl^uv, 

'  xaeii\ei>,  a  technical  word  for  Ate.     Aesch.  Again.  404  riv  8'  imarpoipov 

rav  I  (fjSr  dducov  KaBaipfi.  Of  Elpia  Thuc.  v.  103  k&v  M"^!?,  o4  KaOeiXev. 
*  Bruns  has  remarked  a  reference  to  the  exaggerated  cult  of  Alcibiades 

after  his  death — a  proof  that  this  speech  was  -written  later  than  that  event. 

Busolt    iii.   2674°.      Aristotle's  remarks  on    heredity   furnish    a  strange 

comment :  '  There  is  a  kind  of  crop  in  the  families  of  men  {fopi,  as  Cope 
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public  policy  hifcheito,  who  can  show  a  better  record?  Illis. 
youth  and  'folly',  now  held  to  be  so  monstrous,  won  the 
Peloponnesians  with  well-sounding  words  and  his  heartiness 
gained  confidence  for  his  persuasions.^  Let  them  not  take  alarm 
now ;  but  while  this  youth  of  his,  like  Nikias'  reputation  for 
success,  is  still  in  its  fiower,^  take  full  advantage  of  both. 

Alcibiades  proceeds  to  make  light  of  the  power  of  Sicily 
They  are  a  motley  rabble,  disunited  and  unable  to  defend 
tlfflfiEselves ;  the  numbers  of  their  heavy  infantry  have  been 
grefflHy  exaggerated.^  And  at  home  Athens,  strong  in  her 
navy,  has  little  to  fear.  The  Peloponnesians  were  never  more 
hopeless  than  now.  Athens  has  no  excuse  for  hanging 
back  from  helping  her  allies  in  Sicily,  on  whose  assistance 
she  relied  for  harassing  her  own  enemies  there.  Our  empire, 
like  others,  was  acquired  by  readiness  to  respond  to  invita- 
tions for  help.  We  cannot  play  the  housewife  with  an  empire 
and  pick  and  choose  how  far  it  shall  extend.  We  must  keep 
our  grasp  on  what  we  have  and  contrive  occasions  against 
others.*  If  we  do  not  rule,  others  will  rule  us.° 
observes,  liero  implies  an  alternation  of  <j>opi  and  dipopta,  of  good  and  bad 
crops),  just  as  thoro  is  in  the  produce  of  the  soil ;  for  a  certain  time  re- 
markable rnon  grow  up  in  them,  and  then  (after  an  interval  of  unproductive- 
ness) they  begin  again  to  produce  them.  When  clever  families  degenerate, 
their  characters  acquire  a  tendency  to  madness,  as  for  instance  the  descendants 
of  Akihiades  and  Dionysius  the  Elder,  whereas  those  of  a  steady  character 
degenerate  into  sluggishness  or  dullness,  as  in  the  case  of  those  of  Conon  and 
Pericles  and  Socrates.'  Ar.  Ehet.  /3.  xv,  Cope's  version.  Cf.  Plato,  Alcib.  I. 
118  E,  Alcibiades  calls  Pericles'  sons  ^MBito,  and  his  own  brother  Cleinias 
lMiv6fJLfvov  avOpoynov, 

'  ?ais  £Ti  d«^a{a)  hit  out^s  (t^j  V(irriTOi).  Cf.  Plut.  Nic.  xiv  irpiv  iypipaca 
ftXv  T^v  dfc^^v  TTJs  €\mSor. 

'  Thuo.  vi.  17.  2  Sx^ois  fu/i/zeiKTOis  iro\v  ySpovat  ...  4  t&v  toioCtoi'  o/uXor. 
So  Mardonius  :  The  lonians  in  Europe  are  '  worthless '  (ovofioi)  and  their 
method  of  lighting  is  foolish,  Herod,  vii.  9.  Ai-tabanus  reproves  him  for 
slanderously  making  light  of  the  Greeks  in  order  to  '  exalt '  {inadpiiv)  Xerxes' 
solf-confidenoe. 

*  Thuc.  vi.  18.  3  (Alcibiades)  Avayxi^  . .  .  Tofi  fiev  ImfiouKtvuv,  rois  Si  /irj 
ivUvai,  iii.  45  (Diodotus)  i  fiiv  CE/kui)  t^v  iEiri/3ouX.J)v  fxtppovTi^aiv.  Compare 
iv.  60  (Hermooratos)  im0o\jKfVofihT]r  rfjv  iraaav  SixcXiav  Air'  'ABrjvaiaiv,  coming 
just  after  the  allusion  to  Diodotus'  speech  (iii.  45  lin.)  :  ourt  ^<i/3y,  ^v  o'rjTai 
ri  irKiov  ax^^^'V,  Arrorpivtrat  (iv.  59). 

0  Thuc.  vi.  18.  3  Sid  ri  apxSJjvai  liv  xxj)'  hiptuv  airots  kIvSwov  (Tyat,  tl  /if) 

P3 
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A  display  of  activity  in  attacking  Sicily  ■will  lay  the  pride 
of  the  Peloponnesians  in  the  dust  ^ ;  and  the  conquest  of  the 
island  -ss-ill  lead  to  the  conquest  of  all  Hellas.*  As  masters 
of  the  sea  we  can  withdraw  safely  at  any  time.  Do  not  be 
diverted  by  Nikias'  doctrine  of  indolence  or  his  attempts  to 
set  old  against  young.  Our  fathers,  old  and  young  taking 
counsel  together,  brought  Athens  to  her  present  greatness: 
you  should  endeavour  to  lead  her  yet  further  in  the  same 
way.'  Inaction  will  lead  to  internal  friction  and  decay; 
conflict  and  exercise  bring  gain  of  experience  and  new  strength 
for  active  defence. 

The  most  remai-kable  part  of  this  speech  is  the  opening 
defence  of  the  speaker's  lavish  magnificence,  as  being  a 
public  benefit;  following  as  it  does  immediately  upon  the 
historian's  statement  that  this  very  quality  was  a  principal 
cause  of  Athens'  utter  downfall.  It  seems  very  unlikely  that 
Alcibiades  at  such  a  moment  would  have  actually  used 
language  so  ofiensively  boastful.  Once  more  Thucydides  is 
straining  probability  in  order  to  give  the  impression  of  a 
certain  state  of  mind.  The  case  is  analogous  to  the  Melian 
dialogue,  where  the  speeches  of  the  Athenian  representative 
were  used  to  portray  the  insolent  and  impious  cruelty,  hardly 
distinguishable  from  madness,  which  was  exhibited  by  Athens 
as  a  whole  in  the  massacre  of  Melos.  Now,  this  early  part 
of  Alcibiades'  speech — the  rest  of  it  may  be  very  much  what 
was  actually  said — is  similarly  designed  to  illustrate,  in  a 
typical  way,  another  condition — that  which  we  distinguished 

avrol  aXXav  Spxat/iev.  Herod,  vii.  11,  Xerxos  says :  iroiUiv  ^  vaOuv  irpoKUrai 
iydiV,  iva  fj  raSe  ■naura  intli  'EAAiyiri  ^  ixuva  iravra  im!i  Ile'pffpffi  "fivriTai, 

^  Thuc.  vi.  18.  4  Xva  litKorrowriaituv  rt  aropiaaiifv  ri  <l>p6vr]na.  The  humbling 
of  pride  is  God's  business  :  Zeus  toi  KoXauTiji  tSii-  inrepKditwaiv  uyav  |  ^povrjuirav 
tTreoTi,  Aescb.  Persae,  827. 

'  Ct  Xerxes;  *  We  shall  extend  the  Persian  territory  till  it  i3  conter- 
minous with  the  ether  of  Zous.  The  sun  will  shine  on  no  land  beyond  our 
borders  '  &c.     Herod,  vii.  8. 

'  Xerxes  :  '  I  but  follow  a  custom  handed  down  by  our  fnthers.  Our  older 
men  tell  me  our  race  has  never  reposed  since  wo  conquered  tlie  Modes  . .  . 
I,  since  I  mounted  the  throne,  have  not  ceased  to  think  how  I  might  rival 
those  who  have  gone  before  in  this  honour,  and  increase  the  power  of  Persia 
as  much  as  any  of  thorn.'     Herod,  vii.  11. 
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aa  the  sanguine,  hot-spirited  kind  of  'Insolence'  (Hybris). 
The  pride  of  illustrious  birth,  the  splendour  of  an  Olympian 
victory  such  as  no  private  person  had  ever  gained,  the 
superiority  which  cannot  be  expected  to  treat  acknowledged 
inferiors  as  equals,  the  successfttl  treachery  practised  on  the 
Spartans — all  these  are  the  subjects  of  almost  fatuous  boasting ; 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  hardly  a  point  in  the  speeches  of 
Mardonius  and  Xerxes  which  is  not  echoed  in  the  words  of 
Alcibiades. 

The  effect  of  the  speech  was  that  the  Athenians  'were 
much  more  eager  than  before  for  the  expedition'.^  "We  need 
not  linger  over  Nikias'  second  speech,  in  which,  seeing  that 
'  ho  could  not  avert  ^  their  purpose  by  repeating  the  same 
arguments',  he  tried  to  win  over  the  assembly  by  insisting 
on  the  greatness  of  the  armament  required.  We  will  only 
note  the  peroration  where  Nikias'  'formula'  is  once  more 
repeated : 

'  Such  are  my  fears.  I  know  that  we  have  much  need 
of  good  counsel,  and  yet  more  of  good  luck — a  hard  thing 
for  mortals  to  ensure.  Hence  I  desire  to  trust  myself  as 
little  as  possible  to  fortune  on  the  expedition,  and  to  start 
upon  io  with  the  security  of  reasonable  preparations.  This 
I  think  the  surest  course  for  the  whole  state,  and  for  us  who 
are  to  be  sent  it  means  preservation.  If  any  one  thinks 
otherwise,  to  him  I  resign  my  command.' 

The  next  chapter  describes  in  very  remarkable  language 
the  fevered  excitement  of  the  Athenians.  Once  more  all  the 
leading  ideas  we  have  dwelt  upon  are  reiterated. 

'  Nikias  said  thus  much,  thinking  that  by  dwelling  on  the 
vastness  of  the  undertaking  he  would  either  avert  the  purpose 
{a-noTpi^iiv)  of  the  Athenians,  or,  if  he  were  compelled  to  go 
on  the  expedition,  he  would  thus  have  the  best  chance  of 
starting  safely.  But  the  Athenians  were  not  delivered  of 
their  passion  for  the  voyage*  by  the  burdensome  nature 

'  vi.  i9,  1  ilipurjVTO  trrparddv;  20.  1  (Nikias)  iravToit  6pai  v/ias  wpiirjulvovt 
CTparevfiv, 
2  vi.  13.  2dnoT^/«ii'  again.  '  vi.  21.  2  ri  iml'v/iovx  toO  wKov. 
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of  the  preparation  needed ;  rather  they  were  much  more 
eagerly  bent  upon  it  (Sipixrjvro).  So  Nikias  found  his  position 
reversed ;  ^  for  they  thought  his  advice  sound  and  that  now 
at  any  rate  there  would  be  complete  safety.  And  a  pasdov, 
seized  upon  all  alike  to  start  upon  the  voyage ;  * — the  elder 
men  being  confident  either  that  they  would  conquer  the 
power  against  which  they  were  sailing  or  else  that  no  disaster 
could  befall  so  large  a  force;  the  youth  longing  to  see  the 
viarvels  of  that  distant  land,  and  in  high  hopes  of  a  safe 
return.^  The  general  mass  of  the  soldiers  hoped  to  gain 
money  at  once  and  further  to  acquire  an  inexhaustible  mine 
of  pay  for  the  future.  Thus  owing  to  their  excessive  desire 
for  nnore,^  even  if  thei-e  were  any  who  disapproved,  they 
kept  quiet,  fearing  to  bo  thought  unpatriotic  if  they  voted 
on  the  other  side.' 

The  most  striking  sentence  in  this  paragraph — '  a  passion 
seized  upon  aU  alike  for  the  voyage' — recalls  by  the  very 
turn  of  the  phrase  the  sinister  foreboding  of  Clytemnestra,  in 
the  passage  akeady  quoted,  where  she  is  speaking  of  the 
return  of  the  conquering  army  from  Troy. 

Yet  may  some  passion  soizo  upon,  the  host, 
Some  liist  of  rapine  and  forbidden  gain ; 
I  fear  it  •—half  their  race  Is  yet  to  run, 
Ere  they  win  home  in  safety.' 

Must  not.Thucydides  have  intended  this  dark  allusion  which 
so  terribly  fits  tho  sequel? — 'Of  the  many  who  went  few 


1  Tolvavrlov  ntpilaTr]  avrS.  Another  curious  dramatic  detail  of  roaomblanco 
between' Nikias  and  Artabanus,  who,  in  consequence  of  tlie  vision,  '  whereas 
he  had  formerly  been  the  only  person  openly  to  oppose  the  expedition,  now 
appeared  as  openly  to  urge  it.'     Herod,  vii.  18. 

•  'Efws  ivi-niaf  TOiS  nSmv  ino'uus  ixirKdJaai. 

'  Tors  5J  iv  TV  V^'k'k}..  rijs  re  atovcrrjs  v6e<n  i'pfm  Kol  Bvapias,  «o2  eu^A.jri5<r  ivrti 

«  Sid  r^iv  SrfWf  ruv  nMlivoiv  iirtSu/uav. 
'  Aesch-  Agam.  353: 

'Ef ois  t\  liTj  Tir  vplrepov  inirlirrji  -arpaT^ 

vopBiTv  a  y.T)  XP^  xlpSeffiv  vuea/tivovs- 

S(T  y&p  irpus  otKovs  voaritlov  <raiTr]pias 

Kajispat  SiavKov  Birepov  k!u\ov  fra\iv. 
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returned  home  again.  Thus  ended  what  happened  concerning 
Sicily.'  1 

Another  curious  phrase:  'the  youth,  longing  to  see  the 
marvels  of  that  distant  land'  (r^s  &iTov<rrji  -noOio  o^reu^i  Kal 
OfwpCai)  not  only  reminds  us  of  Nikias'  reference  to  '  the  fatal 
passion  for  what  is  out  of  reach ' ;  there  is  also  a  hint  of  the 
lust  of  the  eye  which  accompanies  the  pride  of  life.  Besides 
urging  the  motive  of  vengeance,  Mardonius  too  had  dwelt 
upon  the  'exceeding  beauty'  of  Europe  with  its  variety 
of  cultivated  trees  and  the  great  excellence  of  its  soil, 
worthy  only  for  the  king  to  possess.^  Pothos  is  the  special 
name  for  the  desire  of  what  is  distant ;  ^  Love  in  absence  is 
the  brother  of  Love  in  presence,  Himeros.*  Both,  like  Eros, 
are  associated  with  the  eye,  which  was  popularly  regarded  as 
the  channel  through  which  the  image  or  phantom  (elbwXov) 
of  the  desired  object  entered  to  inspire  love  in  the  soul.* 

An  allusion  to  the  lust  of  the  eye  is  suggested  by  the 
occurrence  of  a  similar  phrase  (again  in  conjunction  with  high 
hopes)  where  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  the  departing  fleet 
is  described  :  "^  '  the  armament  excited  wonder  no  less  by  its 
astonishing  daring  and  the  brilliance  of  the  sight  than  by  the 
great  disproportion  of  the  force  to  the  power  against  which  it 
was  sent,  and  because  never  had  a  greater  voyage  been  under- 
taken acTOSS  the  seas  from  home,'  and  never  was  enterprise 


*  TliUc.  vii.  fin.  iiKtyoi  utt^  iroXAwi/  cir*  oiieov  aitivCaTtjaav,     raZra  filv  rcL  irtpl 

'  Herod,  vii.  5  ire/oi/raXA^s  X^P"-     Xorxes  recurs  to  tliis  point  vii.  8  §  1. 

'  KoX  Ji-fjif  Tr6Cos  av  KoKfiTai  aTj/iaiviuv  ov  rov  vapivro?  t'vat,  uWi  toC  a\Xo6i 
TTOU  uVTos  Kal  inii/rof,  o0ev  ttuOos  iircuvottaaTm,  65  rire,  vtov  iraprj  joJ  Tis  i<pi(TO, 
(/ifpos  IkoXuto,  Plato,  Cratijlus,  420  a.  Pind.  Pytli.  iii.  20  (quoted  above,  p.  20G) 
SffTif  alo'xwoii'  iiri-)(iip,a  irairTalvu  ri  vipaw.  Compare  also  tlio  viBov  xivTpov 
which  is  implanted  in  the  drono  and  goads  him  to  frenzy,  in  tho  description 
of  tho  tyrant  passion  quoted  above  (p.  207)  from  Plat  0,  Rep.  572. 

♦  Himeros  Is  used  of  Mardonius'  desire  to  take  Athens  ;  Herod,  ix.  3  uA\d 
ol  ^eiv6s  Tij  IviaraKTO  T/ifpos  rcLs  *fi.6r}vas  SfvTfpa  l\ftif, 

'  Plato,  Phacdrus,  250  o.  Cf.  also  Xen.  Symp.  i.  9,  and  Plato,  Cratyhis,  420  a, 
Eros  derived  from  iapttv,  '  flowing  in.' 

'  31.  6  TiKprjs  Tt  SifiPet  Kot  utptoii  \diiirp6Trjrt, 

'  Herod,  vii.  20  '  Of  all  the  expeditions  knoWn  to  us  this  (of  Xerxes)  was  by 
far  the  greatest.' 
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undertaken  ynihldgJier  hope  in  the  ■  future  ia  proportion  to 
present-.pow.er.'  ^ 

Thucydides,  "we  are  told,  did  not' believe  in  omens :  certainly 
.  he  treats  oracle-mongering  with  ironic  scorn.     But  whatever 
the  cool  opinion  of  the"  rationalist  may  have  been,  the  artist 
cannot  forgo  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  mutilation  of  the 
Hermae,  occurring  as  it  did  on  the  evo  of  the  fleet's  departure. 
It   would  have   been   perfectly  consistent   with   his   earlier 
.method  to  omit. all  mention  of  this  incident  until  the  moment 
when  it  affected  the  course  of '  what  actually  happened  in  the 
■war'.'by  catising.the  recall  of  Alcibiadcs.     The  Thucydides 
of  the  first  two  Books  would  have  postponed  the  episode  and 
briefly  recurred  to  it  at  that  point.;    but  the  Thucydides  of 
Book  VI  is  alive  to  its- indispensable  value"  as'an  element  in 
his  efiect.      The  impenetrable  .mystery  which  will  never  be 
•solved,  the .  stir   and   outbreak   of    superstitious    panic,   the 
atmosphere  tainted  with  sacrilege  and  poisoned  by  suspicion 
— all-these.  are  needed  to  cast  a  shadow,  just  here,  across  the 
■  brilliant  path  of  Alcibiades.     The  art  with  which  this  impres- 
sion is  given  culminates  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  the 
paragraph — one    of    the    most    characteristic    in    the  vrhole 
history.     It  cannot  be  rendered  in  any  other. language,  for 
besides  its  bare  simplicity,  its  effect  depends  partly  on  the 
order  of  words  and  partly  on  the  use  of  the  definite  article 
with  a  proper  name :  koL  eSo^e.  -nXdv  rbit  'AXki/SioStji;. 

The  disregard  of  omens  is  another  constant  motive  in  the 
legeiid  ^.of  -  Hybris,  and  we  can  predict  its  appearance  at  the 
proper  place.  Xerxes,  at  the  moment  of  crossing  into  Europe, 
just  after  he  has  allowed  himself,  without  reproof,  to  be 
addressed  as  Zeus,  makes  no  account  of  a  prodigy  which 
mifht  easily  have  been  interpreted.  He-  had  neglected  a 
similar  warning  while  still  at  .Sardis.''    Whether  Thucydides 

'  Cf.  also  above,  SO.  2  (ler^  iKwiSas  reH/ia  liyrti  xai  li\v<pHpjiS)y,  and  SI.  1 
Tj  b'^fi  avtOapdOXJV, 

*  Herod,  vii.  '57.  So  also  Mardonjus  before  Plataea  obstinately  rejects 
good  advice,  refuses  to  take  notice  of  the  adverse  omens  of  the  victims,  and 
misinterprets  an  oracle  predicting  the  fate  of  the  Persians,  Herod,  ix. 
39-42. 
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believed  in  omens  or  not,  the  bulk  of  the  Athenians  did  ;  and 
their  disregard  of  them  is  a  note  of  the  peculiar  state  of  rbind 
portrayed  in  the  Melian  dialogue.  '  The  affair  of  the  Hcrmao 
was  construed  in  an  exaggerated  way,  for- it  was  thought  to  be 
an  omen  for  the  voyage  and  to  have  been  part  of  a  conspii-acy 
for  revolution  and  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy.'^  Charges 
of  anotbex'  act  of  profanation  were  rife  against  Alcibiades,  but 
by  the  contrivance,  of  his -enemies  tliey  were  left  suspended 
and  not  brought  to  trial.-  Kal  ibo^s  irXdv  rdv  'A\KiPi6.bT]v — that 
is  the  last  we  hear  of  him  till  the  fleet. has  sailed. 

'And  after  this,  when  midsummer  had  come,  they  set 
about  the  dispatching  of  the  fleet  to  Sicily.'  ^  The  pages 
that  follow  a;re  a  masterpiece  of  description.  •  In  the  lumbering 
roll  of  ■  these  Thucydidean  sentences '  we  hear  the  clatter 
and  rumble  of  preparation,  the  dockyard  hammer,  the  hoarse 
.erics  of  mariners,  the  grinding  rush  of. the  trireme  taking 
the  water  from  the  slips, — all  the  bustle  and  excitement  of 
launching  this  most  splendid  and^  costly  of  expeditions.* 
'Each  captain  strove- to  the  utmost  that. his  own  ship  might 
excel  all  others  in  beauty  and  swiftness ' ;  for  the  spirit  of 
rivalry  was  in  the  air,  'rivalry  with  one  another  in  the 
performance  of  their  appointed  tasks,  rivalry  with  all  Greece; 
so  .that  it  looked  more  like  a  display  of.  unvedrainable  poicer 
than  a  warlike  expedition.' " 

'  When  the  ships  were  manned  and  -  everything  required 
for  the  voyage  had  been  placed  on  board,  silence  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,,  and  aU  with  one  voice 
before  setting. sail  offered  up  the  customary  prayers;  these 
were  recited,  not  in  each  ship,  but  by  a  single  herald,  the 

1  Thuo.  vi.  27.  8. 
»  Thuo.  vi.  30.  1. 
'  Ono  of  thorn  (31.  §  8)  contains  121  words, 

*  vi.  SI  vo\vTf\faTirri  «al  (inrpirreaTaiij, 

•  vi.  31.  i  [vviPt]  SJ  irp6s  rf  aipas  airovs  &iia  Ipiv  •ytvloBai,-  ^  rit  txaaTOs 
vpoairi^Orj,  ifcl  is  rniis  dKKovi  'EAXtjfos  ijiiS(i(iv  piaWov  tlKaaS^vm  t^s  ivyapuws 
Koi  l^ovaias  ^  hi  TroKt/Jilous  vapaaicevriv.  This  rivnlry  Vf  as  characteristic  too  of 
Xorzos'  preparations.  The  Persian  officers  competed  eagerly  for  the  prize  -which 
the  king  offered  for  the  most  gallantly  arrayed  contingent  at  the  muster, 
Herod,  vii.  8  8  ;  19 ;  26.    The  associations  of  Exoima  are  already  familiar  to  us. 
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whole  fleet  accompanying  him.  On  every  deck  both  ofBcers 
and  men,  mingling  wine  in  bowls,  made  libations  from  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver.  The  multitude  of  citizens  and  other 
well-wishers  who  were  looking  on  from  the  land  joined  in 
the  prayer.  The  crews  raised  the  Paean,  and  when  the 
libations  were  completed,  put  to  sea.  After  sailing  out  for 
some  distance  in  single  file,  the  ships  raced  with  one  another 
as  far  as  Aegina.'  * 

Across  the  waters  of  Salamis  !  Even  so,  with  prayer  and 
libation  from  golden  vessels,  had  the  armament  drowned  in 
those  very  watera  traversed  the  Hellespont.  '  All  that  day,' 
saj-s  Herodotus,  '  the  preparations  for  the  passage  continued ; 
and  on  the  morrow  they  burnt  all  kinds  of  spices  upon  the 
bridges,  and  strewed  the  way  with  myrtle-boughs,  while  they 
waited  anxiously  for  the  sun,  which  they  hoped  to  see  as 
he  rose.  And  now  the  sun  appeared;  and  Xerxes  took  a 
golden  goblet  and  poured  from  it  a  libation  into  the  sea, 
praying  the  while,  with  his  face  turned  to  the  sun,  "that 
no  misfortune  might  befall  him  such  as  to  hinder  his  conquest 
of  Europe,  until  be  had  penetrated  to  the  utmost  boundaries." 
After  he  had  prayed,  he  cast  the  golden  cup  into  the 
Hellespontj  and  with  it  a  golden  bowl  and  a  Persian 
sword.'  ^ 

Xei-xes  too  had  set  his  ships  racing  in  a  sailing-match,  and 
'as  he  looked  and  saw  the  whole  Hellespont  covered  with 
vessels  of  his  fleet,  and  all  the  shore  and  every  plain  about 
Abydos  as  fuU  as  possible  of  men,  Xerxes  congratulated 
himself  on  his  good  fortune;  but  after  a  little  while,  he 
wept'.^  And  now,  as  the  Athenian  ships  in  their  turn  race 
over  the  sea,  within  sight  of  the  promontory  where  the 
Persian  monarch  watched  from  his  throne  the  judgement  of 
God  fall  upon  presumptuous  ambition,  there,  on  one  of  the 
foremost  and  most  luxuriously  furnished  galleys,*  an  eager 
and  beautiful  figure  stands,  flushed  with  triumph.  The  shield 
at  his  side  is  inwrought  with  ivory  and  gold,  and  bears  an 

*  Thuc.  vi.  32  Jowett.  '  Eorod.  vii.  54  Eawlinson. 

*  Herod,  vii.  44,  45  Eawlinson.  ♦  Plutarch,  vit.  Alcib.  xvi. 
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emblem  which  is  none  of  the  hereditary  blazons  of  his  house ; 
the  self-chosen  cognizance  of  Alcibiades  is  the  figure  of  Love 
himself— of  Eros  ■with  the  thunderbolt  in  his  hand.^  Over 
the  rich  armada,  hastening  with  full  sail  to  Corcyra  and 
the  West,  floats  the  -n'inged,  unconquerable  Eros  T^'ho  makes 
havoc  of  wealth,  ranging  beyond  the  seas,'' — Eros  who  planned 
the  enterprise  and  now  leads  the  way.  Behind  him  follows 
another  unseen,  haunting  spirit — Nemesis,  who  'in  later 
times  was  represented  with  wings  like  Love,  because  it  was 
thought  that  the  gpddess  hovers  chiefly  in  Love's  train'? 

We  cannot  follow  in  detail  the  fortunes  of  the  great 
expedition ;  through  most  of  the  account  the  military  interest 
of  the  siege  predominates.  But  there  is  one  passage  iii  the 
description  of  the  last  retreat  which  concerns  oursubjecj, 
and  forges  the  final  link  in  our  chain.  In  the  speech  ad- 
dressed by  Nikias  to  the  despairing  army  one  mythical 
motive,  so  far  wanting,  is  supplied — the  motive  of.  <p06vo9, 
the  divine  Jealousy.  It  could  not.  be  mentioned  till  this 
moment;  for  Thucydides  cannot  speak  of  it  in.  his  own 
person ;  he  must  put  it  in  the  mouth  of  the  pious  Nikias,  as 
Herodotus  had  put  it  in  the  mouth  of  Artabanus.* 

'  Although,'  says  Nikias,  '  there  was  a  time  when  I  might 
have  been  thought  equal  to  the  best  of  you  in  the  happiness 
of  my  private  and  public  life,  I  am  now  in  as  great  danger, 
and  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  fortune,  as  the  meanest.  Yet 
mj-  days  have  been  passed  in  the  performance  of  many 
a  religious  duty,  and  of  many  a  just  and  blameless  action. 
Therefore  wy  hope  of  the  future  remains  unshaken^  and 
our  calamities  do  not  appal  me  as  they  might.     Who  knows 

'  Plutarch,  vit.  Alcib.  xvi  <5<rm'!os  Tt  Siaxpvirov  volrjaiv  oiSlv  Iwlarjinov  twv  iraTpiar 
iyovaav,  ciAA'  'Zfoira  Kffiavvocpipov.  Athen.  xii.  531 E  xal  aTpaTriyZn  il  irt  /taXii 
(Lvat  ^OfKiv*  CKTviba  yovv  (Tx^y  itc  )(pvt70v  Kol  (Kirpavros  irfnotrjf^evrjVf  e<^'  ^y  jjv 
Mcrj/iov  'Epaii  Kfpawltv  ijiKvKrjiiivo^, 

"  Soph.  Ant.  781 'Efcus  aviKari  /.laxai", 'Epws  Ss  iv  K-nnxaai  iriirT(is...^oiT3i  S' 
vnip-nivTioi. .  ,i  8'  tx""'  liif-Vfv. 

'  Paus.  i.  83.  6. 

*  lloroiJ.  vii.  10.    Thuo.  vli.  77. 

•  vii.  77  ))  nlv  fKirli  o/im  Spacua  toO  /iiWoyros. 
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that  tiey  may  not  be  lightened  ?  For  our  enemies  have  had 
their  full  share  of  success,  and  if  our  expedition  provoked 
the  jealousy  of  any  God^  by  this  time  we  have  been  punished 
enough.  Others  ere  now  have  attacked  their  neighbours; 
they  have  done  as  men  vjill  do  and  suffered  what  men  can 
lear.^  We  may  therefore  begin  to  hope  that  the  Gods  will 
be  more  merciful  to  us  ;  for  we  now  invite  their  pity  rather 
than  their  jealousy.'  ^ 

The  hope,  as  we  know,  was  vain — a  last  delusion  of 
Elpis.*  In  a  few  weeks  'the  best  friend  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  the  matter  of  Pylos  and  Sphacteria '  ®  was  lying 
dead  beside  their  worst  enemy  in  the  same  affair,  Clcon's 
colleague,  Demosthenes.  What  need  of  further  comment? 
Tyche,  Elpis,  ApatS,  Hybris,  Eros,  Phthonos,  Nemesis,  At§ — 
all  these  have  crossed  the  stage  and  the  play  is  done. 

The  flower  of  Pride  hath  bloomed,  the  ripened  fruit 
Of  Suffering  is  all  garnered  up  in  tears : 
Te  that  have  seen  the  reapers'  wages  told, 
Eemember  Athens ! ' 

*  €?  TO  6fav  im<j>Oovot  iarpariiaaiia'. 

'  ayBpamaa  Spaaavres  avixrcL  iiraOov.    Note   the   reminiscence   of  Sp&aavTi 
vcBiiv. 
'  Thuc.  Tii.  77  Jowett. 

*  So  Plutarch  {lUc.  xviii)  speaks  of  Nikias,  after  Lamachns'  death,  as 
bcin^  in  high  hope  (lAm'Sos  ne-foXris),  and  vap^  ipiaiv  virb  ttjs  h  tS  mip6vTi  fiiiiirji 

'   Kal  TVXV^  avaTcdappijfCais, 

'  Thuc.  vii.  S6.     Observe  how  this  phrase  carries  our  thoughts  back  to  tho 
first  of  the  train  of  mythical  causes  :  Fortune  at  Pylos. 
'  Aesch.  Persae,  821 : 

"tPpis  fi-p  fiavSova   tKipiraaev  aT&xw 
'A-njs,  odfv  nar/icXavTOV  iia/i^  Olpor 
ToiavB'  ipaniTa  TavSe  TomTi/uo 
filp^iri'  'ABrptuiv.... 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE   TRAGIC   PASSIONS 

The  question  which  we  have  now  to  face  is  more  obscure 
and  difficult  than  any  we  have  yet  considered.  In  the  language 
used  byThucydidcs  when  he  speaks  of  the  tragic  passions,  are 
wo  to  see  mere  poetical  metaphor,  out  of  which  all  literal 
meaning  has  faded ;  or  does  some  of  this  meaning  still  linger 
behind  the  words,  as  an  unanalysed  fund  of  mythical  concep- 
tion? When  Thucydides  borrowed  the  form  of  the  Aeschylean 
drama,  much,  certainly,  of  the  explicit  theological  theory 
which  had  been  the  soul  of  that  form,  was  left  behind  in  the, 
transmission.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  a  residuum 
of  implicit  mythical  belief  which  is  inherent  in  the  artistic 
mould,  and  so  insepai-able  from  it  that  the  adoption  of  the 
mould  might  involve  an  unconscious  or  half-conscious  accep- 
tance of  some  of  its  original  content.  This  content  is  more 
primitive  than  the  philosophy  of  Aeschylus  himself,  and  much 
older  than  the  drama  in  which  it  became  incorporated.  We  now 
propose  to  trace  back  the  tragic  theory  of  human  nature  as 
far  as  we  can  follow  it,  in  the  hope  that  a  sketch  of  its 
development  may  help  us  to  answer  our  question,  how  much 
of  it  survives  in  Thucydides. 

"When  we  look  at  the  passage  in  Diodotus'  speech^ 
which  contains  in  summary  form  the  motives  of  Clcon's 
drama  and  of  the  tragedy  of  Athens,  we  observe  that  the 
80-called  *  personifications '  named  in  it  fall  into  a  series  or 
cycle.  We  begin  with  the  various  conditions-  (^vvtvxml)  of 
human  life  ;  and  in  particular  the  two  extreme  conditions  of 
grinding  Poverty  and  licentious  Wealth — Penia  and  Ploutos 

'  Thuc.  iii.  45,    See  above,  p.  122,  for  t«xt  and  translation. 
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(e^ova-Ca)}  These  are  possessed  by  irremediable  and  mastering 
po'wers — Daring  {roXixa),  sprung  from  Poverty;  and  Cove- 
tonsness  (wAeoi'eft'a),  Insolence  (viSpis),  and  Pride  (^>prfi'r;/na), 
sprung  from  Wealth. 

Then  coBie  Eros  and  Elpis,  the  inward  tempters;  with 
Fortune,  the  temptress  of  external  circumstance,  completing 
the  intoxication.  These  lead  finally  to  Ruin — the  wreck  and 
downfall  of  a  human  life  or  of  a  nation's  greatness. 

The  first  terms  in  the  series.  Wealth  and  Poverty,  are 
themselves  ^wtvxmi,  the  outcome  of  lucky  or  unlucky  coinci- 
dence— of  Fortune.  Our  chain  of  causes  leads  us  back  to 
a  mysterious  and  unknown  agency,  which  appears  again  at 
the  crisis,  in  'reversal'.  The  circle  of  thought  revolves  round 
the  very  simple  and  universal  observation  of  the  mutability 
of  Fortune,  chance,  or  luck.  In  ages  before  the  laws  of 
causation  and  of  probability  were  even  dimly  divined,  this 
mutability  must  have  been  the  most  terrible  and  bewildering 
phenomenon  in  human  events — more  terrible,  because  more 
incalculable,  than  death  itself.  Not  only  in  the  great 
catastrophes,  in  flood  and  avalanche  and  earthquake,  but 
again  and  again  in  the  turns  of  daily  experience,  man  finds 
himself  the  sport  of  an  invisible  demon.  Now,  by  somo 
unforeseen  stroke,  his  long-cherished  design  is  foiled ;  now, 
with  equally  unintelligible  caprice,  goods  are  heaped  on  him 
which  he  never  expected. 

A  reversal  of  Fortune,  coming  suddenly,  is  the  primitive 
root  of  all  tragedy.  Professor  Bradley  ^  quotes  the  conclusion 
of  the  monk's  tale  of  Croesus  in  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims : — 

Anhanged  was  Cresus,  the  proudi  kyng ; 

His  roial  tron6  mighte  hym  nat  availlo. 

Trag^die  is  noon  oother  maner  thyng, 

Ke  kaa  in  syngyng  crif>  ne  biwaille 

But  for  that  Fortune  ahvcy  wole  assaille 

With  unwar  strook  the  regnts  that  been  proude  ; 

For  whan  men  trusteth  hire,  thanno  wol  she  falllo. 

And  covere  hire  brighte  fac6  with  a  olowde. 


^  i.  33  vPpet  81  Kal  i^ovaia  vXovtov  :  Av.  Rhet.  P  17  (piKori/drfpot  Kci  ivSpay 
S((jT(poi  (ioiv  T&  rj9i]  ol  Svvaiifvoi  rutf  ■nKovaim'  Sid  rh  f<piea0ai  ipyoiv  Saa  i^ovata 
al/Tois  irpoTTHv  Zia.  ttjv  Swa/uv.  '  Shakespearean  Tragedy,  p.  8. 
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Professor  Bradley  continues:  'a  total  reverse  of  fortune 
coming  unawares  upon  a  man  who  "  stood  in  high  degree  " 
happy  and  apparently  secure — such  was  the  tragic  fact  to  the 
mediaeval  mind.  It  appealed  strongly  to  common  human 
sympathy  and  pity ;  it  startled  also  another  feeling,  that  of 
fear.  It  frightened  men  and  awed  them.  It  made  them  feel 
that  man  is  blind  and  helpless,  the  plaything  of  an  inscrutable 
power,  called  by  the  name  of  Fortune  or  some  other  name — 
a  power  which  appears  to  smile  on  him  for  a  little,  and  then 
on  a  sudden  strikes  him  down  in  his  pride.' 

The  external  agencies  to  which  these  reversals  are  attributed 
will  vary  at  different  stages  in  the  development  of  thought. 
In  a  primitive  stage  they  would  be  thought  of  simply  as 
spirits ;  later,  perhaps,  as  a  single  spirit,  called  Fate  (Moipa) 
or  Fortune  (Tvx.'n)>  who  will  be  placated  or  '  averted '  by 
magical  rites  and  observances.  In  any  case,  the  overthrow 
was  thought  of  as  coming  froin  ^vithout — an  unexpected 
stroke  out  of  the  surrounding  darkness. 

To  the  early  Greeks  not  only  the  sudden  fall  from  prosperity, 
but  equally  the  sudden  rise  from  adversity,  was  a  part  of 
the  trajjic  facf^  Both  the  extreme  conditions  are  dangerous 
the  transition  from  either  to  the  other  is  a  '  reversal'.  Ploutos 
and  Penia  are  also  known  as  Resource  and  Resourcelessness 
(Poros  and  Aporia,  or  Amechania^),  and  again  as  Licence 

'  In  this  point  tho  Greek  view  is  darker  than  the  Mediaeval.    Thus  at  the 
conclusion  of  tho  Monk's  Tale  above  quoted,  tlie  Knight  breaks  in  : 

Hoo  1  quod  the  Knyght,  good  sire,  namoore  of  this ! 

That  ye  han  soyd  is  right  ynough,  y-wis, ... 

I  seye  for  me  it  is  a  greet  disese, 

Where  as  men  han  been  in  greet  Tveltho  and  esc. 

To  heeren  of  liiro  sodeyn  fal,  alias  ! 

And  tho  contrarie  is  j'oye  and  greet  solas, 

As  whan  a  man  hath  ben  in  poure  estaat, 

And  clymboth  up,  and  wexoth  fortunat, 

And  there  abideth  in  prosperitoe  ; 

Swioh  thyng  is  gladsom,  as  it  thynketh  me. 
'  Horod.  viii.  111.    Thomistocles,  demanding  money  of  the  Andrians,  said 
he  had  brought  'two  mighty  gods,  Poitho  and  Anankaia ',  to  enforce  his 
demand.    The  Andrians  replied  that  they  were  cursed  with  ■  two  unprofitable 
gods,  Penia  and  Amechania ',  and  could  not  pay. 
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and  Constraint  (Exousia  and  Ananke, — both  of  wliicli  terms 
are  used  by  Diodotus).  Eros  and  Elpis  may  be  associated 
mtb  either.  In. the  Symposium,  Plato  for  his  own  purposes 
makes  .Eros  the  child  of  both :  he  -was  born,  in  the  garden 
of  Zeus,  of  Poros  and  Penia.  But  in  an  earlier  stage  Elpis, 
at  any  rate,  was  more  closely  associated  with  Poverty. 

As  a  personality,  she  first  appears  in  Hesiod,  who  mentions 
her  twice.  He  warns  the  labouring  man  to  pass  by  the 
sunny  portico  where  the  poor  gather  for  warmth  in  the 
winter  season,  when  the  frost  has  stopped  work  in  the  fields. 
Otherwise,  in  the  hard  winter-time,  Amechania  and  Penia 
will  swoop  down  on  him.  '  An  idle  man,  waiting  on  empty 
Hope,,  gathers  many  evils  to  his  heart.  Hope  is  an  ill  guide 
for  a  needy  man,'  sitting  there  and  chattering  when  ho  has 
not  enough  livelihood.*  Such  are  the  sinister  associations 
of  Elpis,  the  temptress,  prompting  evil  thoughts  which  we, 
with  our  different  conception  of  Hope,  associate  rather  with 
the  daring  of  despair. 

No  less  significant  is  Hesiod's  other  mention  of  her,  which 
occurs  in  the  second^  and  more  primitive,  of  the  two  versions 
which-  he  gives  of  the  Pandora  myth.  Mankind  originally 
lived  -free  from  evil  and  pain  and  the  sprites  (Keres)  of 
disease.  These  were  all  shut  up  safely  in  the  great  jar ;  but . 
'a  woman'  lifted  the  lid  and  they  all  flew  abroad,  filling 
.  land  and  sea.  '  Only  thercj  in  a  house  not  to  be  broken  into, 
abode  Elpis,  inside .  the  mouth   of  the  jar,   and  flitted   not 

'  Hesiod,  Erga,  493  ff.  pji  ae  itaKov  x"i«ui'0! 'A/ujx'""''?  KaTa/mp'^firi  aiiv  Tlfviri .  .. 
'E\ms  5'  oix  d7ii9i)  x^xPVl'^'''"'  oy^pa  KOiu^fi.  Proolus  (Schol.  ad  loo.)'  para- 
phrases as  foHo-svs  : -' Tliose  -who  live  in  idleness  and  have  empty  hopes — 
'  empty  because  they  iriow  of  no  work  they  can  do  to  bring  them  to  pros- 
pority,  must  indeed  fall  into  many  'evil  thoughts,  because  of  liaving  no 
resource  (avopiay),  to  gain  a  living.  .  Hence  some  wrill  turn  footpads  or  temple- 
robbers,'  &c.  Thuoydidos  was  familiar  -with  this  conception ;  Pericles  (ii. 
4'2.  i)  speaks  of  men  being  corrupted  eitlicr  by  the  enjoyment  of  wealth,  or 
Tfvlas  iKniSi,  is  Kav  in  Siafuyuiv  auTf/v  vKovrhautv.  Dfimocr.  frag.  221  (Diela) 
'EXiTij  Kojcov  KepSco!  Apx^  Cvi^l'-     Theognis,  049  : 

'A  SeiA^  ntvi-q,  ri  i'/J-ots  irnKfil^ivri  di/tois 
■  awjua  Karat&xvvttf  Kal  v6ov  fuMlrtpov, 
alaxP^  ^^  ^'  "^^  if^f^ovra  0iri  ical  iroK\&  SitaffHUt, 
iaO\ci  /itr'  d.vOpojiiav  xal  Ki\'  ImarapLtvov ; 
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forth;  for  the  woman  first  shut  down  on  her  the  lid  of 
the  jar.'  ^ 

It  seems  probable  that  several  notions  are  confused  in  the 
myth.  The  uppermost  and  latest  stratum,  like  the  story  of 
the  Erichthonius  snake,  is  tinged  with  satire  against  feminine 
curiosity.  Woman  is  the  source  of  evil,  as  she  is  in  Hesiod's 
other  version  of  the  Pandora  myth.  But  the  woman  herself 
is  tempted  by  Elpis,  who  is  one  of  th^  baneful  sprites  inside 
the  jar.  Perhaps  in  the  earliest  version  there  was  no  woman 
at  all,  but  only  Elpis,  the  temptress,  who  stays  with  man 
in  his  utter  destitution  and  besets  him  with  dreams  of  wealth. 
This  idea  is  crossed  by  the  opposite  (and  later)  notion  that 
hope  is  the  sole  comforter  of  poverty ;  ^  and  finally  the 
introduction  of  the  curious  woman  who  lets  out  the  evil 
sprites  completes  the  confusion. 

However  the  story  is  to  be  disentangled,  it  is  certain  that 


'  J!rga,  90-105  lioivr]  S'  airiSi  'EAirJs  iv  ippr^KTOiai  S6iiOiaiv  ei/Sov  Ifupax.  The 
ancient  commentators  on  this  pasa.igo  arc  instructive.  One  takes  the  view 
that  Ilosiod's  single  jar  corresponds  to  the  two  jars  which  Homer  speaks  of, 
one  full  of  goods,  the  other  of  evils.  Hope  is  the  one  good  among  so  many 
ills,  consoling  the  unfortunate  with  expectation  of  better  days.  But  this 
intorprctation  docs  not  sound  primitive,  and  is  not  grim  enoiigli  for  Hesiod. 
Aristarchu?  seems  nearer  the  truth  when  ho  distinguishes  two  Hopes. 
Tlio  Hope  of  good  things,  ho  says,  escapeii  ;  the  expectation  of  evils  remained. 
Hesiod,  he  adds,  improperly  uses  '  Hope '  to  mean  expectation  of  evil.  The 
thought  is  lioro  a  good  deal  confused.  From  the  other  passage  in  the  Erga, 
it  seems  likely  that  Hesiod  does  not  mean  expectation  of  evil,  but  a  false  and 
flattering  expectation  of  goods,  which  will  not  be  realized.  Another  critic 
says  :  '  The  jar  (viSos)  is  appropriately  introduced,  because  of  the  allurement 
(7rfi96)  that  comes  from  women ;  it  is  empty  of  goods  and  contains  only  rain 
hopes.'  This  writer  shows  that  he  is  on  the  true  scent,  by  associating  Elpis 
with  Peitho,  though,  of  course,  the  word-play  (iriSos — ireito)  is.  late.  He  sees, 
too,  that  Elpis  is  nota  good,  but  an  evil ;  and  this,  we  believe,  was  what  the 
authors  of  the  myth  intended. 

'  Tkcogn.  1135  ff.  'EAiris  iv  avBpdiirotffi  ii6vri  9«3r  iiiB\fi  tveart,  Pistis,  the 
Charitos  and  Soplirosyno  have  all  deserted  mankind,  and  fled  to  Olympus. 
Plut.  Bit  sap.  tonv.  153  D  tI  KomiTaTov  j  'E\m's  {l(^t]  BaX^s)-  *ai  ycip  oft  d\Ko  tujUv, 
avTt)  irApnaTi.  The  two  notions  of  Elpis  as  hoth  a  con\forteT  and  a  delusion  are 
combined  by  Sophocles  in  the  Antigone  ohonjs  (616)  :  &  yip  Sf)  iroAiJir\a7/rroj 
'EXni!  rrof-Koit  /jJk  Ivaois  avSpwv,  TToXXofs  8'  'Airiro  Kou(poviai*  ipiiraiv,  and  by 
Thucydides  (v.  103)  in  the  parallel  passage  from  the  Mollaa  dialogue  (see 
above,  p.  15)1). 

Q 
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.Elpis  is  a  Ker;  and  this  gives  us  one  primitive  form  in  wHicli 
the. passi6ns:  were  -conceived  as  external'  spiritual  agencies.- 
Eros  retained  to  the  last  some' resemblance- to  tha  Keres; 
the  Erotes  are.  always  winged  sprites.^  These  figures  are 
something  very  different' from  what  we  think  of  as  'personi- 
fications of  abstract  ideas'-  .They  are  not,  the  intolerable, 
-  bran-stuffed  duinmie's  which  stalk  absui'dly  through  eighte.ehth- 
. century  verse..  They  are  spirits, '  unseen,  and  .swift,  and 
terrible  in  onset.     How  did  they  come  into  being? 

The  solid  fact  from  which  we  must  start  is  that  inany  of 
■  these  ■■  personifications ',  as  we  call  them,  were  objects  of 
established  worship,  possessing  shrines  and  altars..  In  Athens 
alone  we.  know  of  altars  to  Aidos;  Plv-r^*,  Korme,  AntcroSj 
Ara,  Eii-ene,  Eleos,  Eukloi.a,  Lothe,  .Nik-o,  Peitho,  Philia, 
Tyche,.  and .  others.^  Of  those.  wMch  specially  concorn  us 
here,  Tyche.  is  known  ^io  have  been  worshipped  at  a  great- 
number  of  places;  Penia  had  an  altar  at  Gades;  Elpis  was 
not,  so  far.  as  we- know,  the  object-of  any  cult;  Eros,  on- the 
contrary,  is  the  most  real  and  personal  of  all;  and  finds  his 
way — much  transformed,  it  is  true — into  Olympus.  .. 

Now  it  is  certainly  possible,  in  an  advanced-  state  of 
civilization,  for  a  cult  to  be '  artificially  founded  in  honour 
of  an  -abstraction.  Democratia,  to  whom  the  Athenian 
Generals  made  offerings  in.  Boedromion,  must  always  have 
been  little  more  than  ah  epithet  of  Athena,  never  an  inde- 
pendent person.  In  such  an  inst-anco  the  cult  must  have 
been  established  merely  from  political  motives,  and  it  remains 
ai  unreal  and  artificial  a.s  the.  worship  of  the  Goddess  Reason 
at  the  time  -of  the  French  Revolution.  But  .the  case  is  not 
the  samo  with  others  of  the  names  above  enumerated:   somo 

^  See  Miss  J.  E:  Harrison,  Prolegomena  to  the .  Stiidy  qf  Greek  Heliijion,  p.  632. 
Eros  as  a  developed  personality,  soems  to  bo  a  complex  product  of  sovoral 
different  elements,  "Wo  are  hero  only  concerned  with  one  of  those — the 
psychological  alTeotion  of  violent  desire,  -whether  sexual  or  other.  Demo- 
critus,/ro?.  191  (Diels),  calls  Jealousy,  Envy,  and  Hatred  K^pes:  toi^ti/s  iJp' 
i-xilifyo^  T^r  Yvw/iijr  eiBv/iirfpiv  re  Si&^iit  KoX  oix  6\iyat  Kijpas  iv  rv  jSifi  SicOffeai, 
^Sivov  Kal  Z^\ov  Kal  Avffiifv'tTjv. 

^  The  evidence  -^Vill  be  found  in  Eoschor's  Lexicon,  a.  v.  Personijicationen. 
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of  these  cults  were  too  ancient  to'  have  been  anything  but 
genuinely  religious.  In  an  early  state  of.  society  wo  cannot 
suppose,  that  personified  abstractions,  regarded  as  sucJi,  could 
become  the  objects  of  a  permanent  cult.  Ho-w,  then,  did 
these  cults  arise? 

Looking  through  the  list,  wo  find  that  a  fair  number  of 
these  entities  are  psychological.  Aidos,  Anaideia,  Eros, 
Anteros,  Eleos,  Elpis,  Himeros,  Horme,  Hybris,  Phobos, . 
Pothos,  are  all  names  of  states  of  mind ;  and  to-these  we  will 
"confine  our  attention.  Their  origin  must  be  sought  in  mental 
experience;  and  we  may  suppose  that' it  occurs  in  some  such 
way  as  this.  At  moments  of  exceptional  excitement,  a  man 
fce]s"himself  carried  avray,  taken  hold  of,  '  possessed '  by  an 
impulse,  a  gust  of  emotion,  which  seems  tp  be  not  a  part 
of  himself,  but  on  the  contrary  a  force  against  which  "he  is 
powerless.  This  is  even  to  a  civilized  person  a  somewhat 
terrifying  experience.  The  inexplicable ;  panic  which  will 
suddenly  run  through  an  army,  the  infectious  spirit  of  a 
crowd,  the  ecstasy  produced  by  intoxicants,  the  throes  of 
sexual  pleasure,  the  raving  of  the  seer  and  of  the  poet— all 
.  these  are  states  of  mind  in  v/hich  the  self  appears  to  be 
drowned  and  swept  away.  By  what  1  There  can  be  but 
one  answer :  some  spirit,  or  daemon,  has  entered  the  soul  and 
possesses  it.  This  is  the  very  language  used  by  Diodotus ;  ^ 
and,  centuries  later.  Porphyry-  describes  in  very  similar  terms 
the  invasions  of  maleficent  spirits.  'Having  in  general  a 
violent  and  insidious  character,  which  moreover  i.s  without 
.  the  tutelage  of  the  higher  spiritual  power,  they  for  the  most 
part  make  their  assaults,  as  though  frota  an  ambush,  with 
vehemence,  so  as  to  ovorpowor  their  victims,  and  suddenly, 
since   they  try  to   escape  notice.     Hence   the  passions  that 


'  iii.  45  a!  S'  &\fsat  ^wtux'O'  ^pyv  '^'^''  avSpuTriuv  in  ixiaTri  tit  wot ^x *''■'"  ""* 
avr) Ktarov  Ttvos  Kpdairovos,     Soo  above,  p.  122.  ^ 

'  Porph.  de  abst.  ii.  89  ptaioy  yip  oAur  not  uirouAoi'  cx°'''''^  V^"^  iaTipijuivov  te 
T^s  ^vKatc^s  TTJ^  dirb  Tou  Kptirrovos  Saipoviov^  a<poZpis  KaX  aXtpvitiovs  oiov  [<f ]  iviSpa^ 
£l!  ri  ito\ii  ■noioSvTai  rdt  iiimiiatt^,  v^  pXv  KavBavfiv  irnpui/ifvot,  irrj  Si  pia^6ji(vot, 
o6iy  i(ia  filv  rci  ait  iKtivav  vaOr),  at  t\  &ni<Ttis  (cf.  Diodotus'  otrqmaTOv)  koX 
KaropOiiatii  at  ini  tSiv  xparaivoiv  Zaifiivoiv  PpaSvrtpai  SoKovaiv. 

Q  a 
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come  from  them  are  swift  and  keen;  and  the  remedies 
and  restorations  duo  to  the  higher  spirits  seem  to  be  too 
slow.' 

When  "we  have  traced  these  agencies  hack  to  this  stage, 
it  is  only  one  step  further  to  the  most  primitive  theorjr  of 
causes  and  motives  which  we  find  amons  existincr  savajres. 

'I  can  see,'  says  Mr.  Sidney  Hartland,^  'no  satisfactory 
evidence  that  early  man  entertained  any  great  faith  in  the 
order  and  nniformity  of  nature  ...  If  he  took  aim  at  his 
enemy  and  flung  his  spear,  or  whatever  primitive  weapon 
served  the  same  purpose  ;  if  it  hit  the  man,  and  he  fell ;  he 
might  witness  the  result,  but  the  mere  mechanical  causation, 
however  inevitable  in  its  action,  would  be  the  last  thing  he 
would  think  about.'  What  he  does  think  about,  Mr.  Hart- 
land,  surveying  the  whole  field  of  savage  life  as  now  known 
to  us,  and  drawing  evidence  from  every  part  of  it,  explains 
in  convincing  teims.  Every  known  object  has  to  the  savage 
sn  elementary  personality,  endowed  with  qualities  which 
enable  it  to  persist  and  to  influence  others;  and  by  virtue 
of  these  qualities  it  possesses,  inherent  in  it  and  surrounding 
it,  a  sort  of  atmosphere  charged  with  power.  The  Iroquois 
in  North  America  call  this  atmosphere  or  potentiality,  orenda. 
A  good  hunter  is  one  whose  orenda  is  good,  and  baffles  the 
orenda  of  his  quarry.  At  public  games,  in  contests  of  skill 
or  endurance  between  tribes,  '  the  shamans — men  reputed  to 
possess  powerful  orenvda — are  employed  for  hire  by  the  oppos- 
ing parties  respectively  to  exercise  their  orenda  to  thv/art 
or  overcome  that  of  their  antagonists.'^  When  a  storm  is 
brewing,  it  (the  storm-marker)  is  said  to  bo  preparing  its 
orenda.  Of  one  who  has  died  from  witchcraft  it  is  said 
'  an  evil  orenda  has  struck  him '.  This  idea  of  orenda,  says 
Mr.  Hartland,  although  it  may  not  receive  everywhere  tbe 
same  explicit  recognition,  'is  implied  in  the  customs  and 
beliefs  of  mankind  throughout  the  world.' 

»  Presidential  Address  to  the  Aathropological  Section  of  the  British 
Associstion,  1906. 
'  Quoted  from  J.  K.  B.  Hewitt,  American  Anthropologist,  N.S.  iv.  38. 
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The  savage  whose  spear  has  struck  down  his  enemy  does 
not,  and  cannot,  think  of  the  two  events — the  spear-blow  and. 
the  enemy's  death — as  cause  and  effect.  His  view  is  that 
'his  own  orenda  felt  in  his  passion,  his  will,  his  effort,'  and 
displayed  in  his  acts  and  words,  the  orenda  of  the  spear, 
either  inherent  in  itself,  conceived  as  a  personal  being,  or 
conferred  by  its  maker  and  manifested  in  the  keenness  of  its 
point,  the  precision  and  the  force  with  which  it  flics  to  its 
work  and  inflicts  the  deadly  wound — these  would  be  to  him 
the  true  causes  of  his  enemy's  fall.  His  orenda  is  mightier 
than  his  enemy's  and  overcomes  it.'^ 

We  have  here  tha  notion  of  cause  traced  to  its  root — the 
psychological  experience  of  effort,  the  putting  forth  of  vrill 
to  constrain  or  master  an  opposing  effort.  Now,  in  states 
of  violent  excitement,  man  feela  himself  controlled  and  swept 
away  by  something  which  seems  to  exercise,  over  his  will 
a  compelling  force  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  he  is  at 
other  times  conacious  of  putting  forth  out  of  himself.  He 
regards  this  as  the  orenda  of  a  spirit  coming  from  outside. 

At  first  the  invading  daemons  will  be  associated  only  with 
the  peculiar  experiences  which  they  severally  cause.  I'hohos 
is  simply  the  spii'it  which  falls  upon  an  army  and  inspires 
panic ;  Eros  the  spirit  which  possesses  the  lover,  and  so  on. 
For  a  long  time  they  may  have  had  no  fuller  personality,  and 
not  even  a  continuous  existence.  They  were  momentaiy 
beings,  sweeping  into  the  soul  from  nowhere  and  passing  out 
again  into  nothingness.  Their  continuous  existence  would 
begin  when  first  some  rude,  unshapen  stone  was  set  up  and 
conceived  as  their  dwelling..  The  invisible  agency  can  be 
conveyed  by  incantation  into  a  rocli  or  tree,  which  thus 
becomes  a  fetish.  The  famous  unwrought  stone  at  Thespiae 
was  the  habitation,  not  the  imago,  of  Eros — his  baotyl,  or 
beth-el.     The  personalities  would  gi-adually  fill  out,  as  stories 

'  In  Ilomoric  language,  his  Upiv  fiivos. 

»  Whoa  Thales  said  that  '  all  things  are  full  of  spirits '  (Saljiovts),  and  that 
'the  magnet  has  a  aoul  (^x^)  because  it  moves  iron',  ho  was  using  a  notion 
very  like  that  of  orenda.  Like  a  savage,  he  thought  that  what  moves  some- 
thing else  must  have  a  '  soul ',  a  lifo-force  in  it. 
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■were  told  about  tbem.  Cult  would  secure  their  perma- 
nence ;  myth  would  invest  them  with  a  character  and  history. 
In  the  transition  from  aneikonic  to  eikonic  cults,  wo  see 
the  figure  literally  emerging  out  of  its  pillar  habitation  and 
growing  into  human  shape.^ 

We  must  think  of  all  this  as  occurring  long  before  the 
earliest  literature  we  know.  Homer  and  Hesiod  preserve 
much  that  is  primitive,  but  they  preserve  it  in  a  late  and 
artificial  dress;  far  behind  them  stretches  a  period  of 
popular  myth-making,  and  it  was  in  that  period  that  these 
'  abstractions '  reached  their  fullest  reality  and  life.  This 
growth  of  a  mythical  person  is  something  utterly  dif- 
ferent from  the  allegorical  personification  of  an  abstract 
idea.  To  grasp  an  abstraction  distinctly  and  then  to  assign 
it  personal  attributes  is  a  proceeding  which  can  only  occur 
in  a  very  advanced  state  of  culture.  These  figures  which 
we  are  now  considering  are  originally  not  allegorical,  but 
mj-thical ;  not  personifications,  but  persons. 

Allegory  is  a  kind  of  story-telling,  and  in  so  far  akin  to 
myth ;  but,  in  order  of  genesis,  the  fabrication  of  allegory  is 
the  very  reverse  of  myth-making.  Allegory  starts  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  prosaic  truth  and  then  invents  an  artificial 
pai-able  to  clothe  it  withal.  Christian  sets  out  with  neigh- 
bour Hopeful  on  a  pilgrimage  from  the  city  of  Mansoul  to 
the  i^ew  Jerusalem.  The  company  he  meets  by  the  way, 
Giant  Despair  and  Mr.  "Worldly  Wiseman,  are  personifications 
which  can  only  impose  upon  a  child.  Delightful  as  he  is, 
we  never  quite  forget  that  Apollyon  is  a  pantomime  bogey 
in  -nastcboard  armour.  It  seems  that  an  abstraction,  onco 
escaped,  can  never  get  back  into  the  concrete ;  abstract  and 
lifeless  it  must  always  remain.  Allegory  is  an  artificial 
business  from  the  first,  and  foredoomed  to  failure.  It  is  not 
thus  that  children — even  modern  sophisticated  children — tell 
themselves  stories ;  it  was  not  thus  that  primitive  man  told 
himself  myths.  Eros  and  Elpis,  Menis  and  Eris,  Nemesis 
and  Ananke — these  and  their  like  are  not  allegorical  fictions. 

'  Note,  for  instance,  that  Peitho,  in  the  relief  (p.  209),  is  sitting  on  the  top 
of  her  pillar ;  Aphrodite,  in  the  vase-painting  (p.  195),  is  emerging  from  hors. 
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Man  hat  not  made  them;  it  is  they  who  make  him,  and 
bitter  his  fate  if  he  defy  them.  They  have  a  long  course  to 
run  before  the  dissolution  sets  in,  whereby  the  body  falls 
away  from  the  soul,  the  presentment  from  the  spirit.  They 
will  become  personifications  only  when  they  die. 

How  these  discarnate  passions  came  to  develop  into 
personalities,  which  could  be  represented  in  huma.n  shape,  we 
can  only  guess.  It  is  the  work  of  myth-making  imagination, 
helped  probably  by  the  fully  developed  anthropomorphism  of 
the  Olympian  religion.  Hesiod,  by  the  devices  of  afEliation 
and  marriage,  somehow  brings  them  into  his  multifarious 
pantheon;  but  they  look  queer  and  unreal  when  they  get 
there,  bscause  they  properly  belong  to  a  more  primitive, 
non-anthropomoi-phic,  system  of  belief.  They  dwindle  into 
pale  shadows  beside  the  radiant  and  solid  inhabitants  of 
Mount  Olympus.  Some  of  them,  we  remark — though  our 
impressions  on  this  point  are  not  very  trustworthy — have 
won  and  retained  a  fuller  degree  of  personality  than  others. 
Aides,  Peitho,  Eros  are  more  real  to  us  than  Eleos,  Horme,  or 
Philia.  It  seems  certain  that  to  the  Greeks  also  some  were 
fainter,  others  more  vividly  conceived.  How  far  any  one  of 
them  would  advance  towards  complete  divinity  would  depend 
on  all  sorts  of  accidents,  and  partly  on  the  real  frequency  and 
importance  of  the  states  of  mind  which  the  power  in  question 
inspired. 

Their  later  history  confirms  this  impression.  Some  of  them 
retain  their  independence,  others  lose  it.  It  is  suggested  by 
Hermann  Usener  in  an  illuminating  discussion  of  this  subject^ 
that  the  fact  that  their  names  have  a  known  meaning  weakens 
them  as  against  the  completely  developed  personal  god  with  a 
proper  name,  the  meaning  of  which  is  forgotten.  It  is  easy  to 
see  what  would  happen  if  this  world  of  daemons  were  invaded 
by  a  hierarchy  of  gods  who  had  reached  full  anthropomorphic 
concreteness.  The  originally  independent,  but  shadowy,  per- 
sonalities would  yield  to  the  stronger  and  become  attached  to 
them  as  attendants  or  even  as  epithets.    So  we  hear  of  Athena 

'  GSitemamen,  p.  SCO. 
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!Mke,  Athena  Hygieia,  Artemis  Eucleia,  and  so  forth.  The 
•(veakest  will  in  this  -way  almost  disappear ;  their  personality 
is  absorbed  and  they  sink  into  adjectives.  Others  however 
maintain  their  independence.  Nike  is  not  lost  in  Athena; 
Peitho  never  becomes  Aphrodite.  A  long-established  cult 
would  be  an  anchor  to  save  these  ancient  figures  from  being 
swept  away.  If  myth  has  wrought  for  them  a  fairly  distinct 
character  and  history,  their  personality  wiU  resist  absorption. 
Though  many  of  them  take  lower  rank  as  attendant  and 
ministering  spirits,  they  will  long  retain  a  hold  of  their  own 
in  the  minds  of  their  simple  worshippers.  If  in  one  way  they 
are  less  human  than  the  gods,  in  another  they  have  remained 
closer  to  the  elementary  feelings  of  humanity. 

Figurative  art  will  also  contribute  its  help.  If  it  is 
markedly  anthropomorphic  and  has  advanced  far  enough  to 
fix  a  traditional  human  type  with  well-known  traits  and 
attributes,  its  figures  will  not  give  way  altogether  to  newly- 
imported  personalities  whose  traits  and  attributes  are  difierent. 
In  actual  fact,  Eris,  Apate,  Peitho,  and  some  others  do  remain 
in  Greek  vase-painting.  They  are  only  subordinated  to  the 
Olympians,  not  effaced  by  them,  and  often  the  divinity  and 
the  attendant  spirit  appear  side  by  side.  The  existence  of 
a  familiar  art-type  counts  for  much,  especially  as  polytheism 
has  no  objection  to  indefinite  multiplication  of  divine  or 
daemonic  personalities,  and  all  religions  have  a  remarkable 
power  of  'reconciliation'.  Christianity  finds  room  for  as 
many  saints  and  martyrs  as  Greece  had  daemons  and  heroes. 
In  the  modem  world  saints  are  kept  alive  and  independent 
by  local  cults.  They  are  also  preserved  by  literature  which 
gives  a  fixed  and  endui-ing  form  to  popular  hagiology. 
Greek  poetry  did  the  same  service  to  the  primitive  daemons, 
for  the  clear  imagination  of  poets  arrested  the  flux  of  popular 
myths,  and  prevented  the  disappearance  of  figures  which 
might  otherwise  have  melted. 

In  the  Ker  stage,  before  they  became  humanized  under  the 
influence  of  Olympian  anthropomorphism,  Eros  and  Elpis 
were  beincrs  of  the  same  order  as  that  out  of  which   the 


o" 
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Erinyes  and  the  Moii-ai  developed.  They  were  closely  akin 
to  the  angry  ghosts  and  the  avenging  spirits ;  and  it  was 
easy  for  them  to  be  associated  with  the  malevolent  daemon 
who  causes  reversals  of  fortune,^  since  these  reversals  arc  often 
due  to  excess  of  confidence,  intoxication,  the  sudden  access  of 
blind  and  violent  feeling.  Thus  the  passions  take  their  place 
in  the  cycle  of  the  tragic  fact — Elpis  beside  Penia,  Eros  beside 
Ploutos.  This  first  stage  of  the  tragic  theory  is  religious,  but 
not  theological ;  and  it  is  quite  non-moral. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Olympian  gods  we  reach  a  second 
stage,  which,  though  stiU  non-moral,  is  theological.  The 
spirits  of  vengeance  are  now  employed  by  the  gods  to  punish 
man,  not  for  moral  ofi'ences,  but  for  arrogant  presumption. 
The  notion  of  the  divine  Jealousy  (*0oVos)  is  now  prominent. 
If  man  seeks  to  overstep  the  limits  assigned  him  and  to 
become  as  a  god,  he  excites  the  resentment  {viiufcris)  of  higher 
powers.  Great  prosperity  is  one  of  the  divine  prerogatives, 
and  the  tragic  passions  of  unrestrained  desire  and  ambition 
are  offences  against  the  gods.  The  reversal  of  fortune, 
formerly  attributed  to  an  independent  daemon,  now  becomes 
an  act  of  divine  punishment.^      '  God  is  wont  to  lop  and  cut 

*  As  the  Erinyeg  are  in  Aesch.  Agam.  468  xtXatvai  8"  'Epivifs  xP^'"i>  "rvxVP^" 
*Ji/r*  avfv  5i/fas  -naKivrvx^t  TpiP^  0iov  TiOuff*  afjtavp6v,-  *E\7r(s  occurs  in  the  Orpliic 
Hymn  (lix)  to  tho  Moirai  :  an*  crri  \lfivrjs  j  6p<pvmi]s  ...  I  valovaat  n€TTOTT]G$€ 
^poTu/v  i-n  avfipova  yaiav.  |  ivOev  lirl  0p6rfov  Z6KipLOV  yivos  (KmSi  Kovcprf  |  crdx^Te 
—a  reminiscence  of  tlie  ■winged  {Kov4>r;)  Ker-Eipis. 

^  One  of  the  earliest  expressions  of  this  theory  is  in  a  recently  deciphered 
Babylonian  book,  dated  before  2000  B.C.,  the  story  of  Tabi-utul-Bol,  King  of 
Nippur  : 

'  How  can  mortals  fathom  the  way  of  a  god  ? 

Ho  who  is  still  alive  in  the  evening  may  be  dead  the  next  morning  ; 

In  an  instant  he  is  cast  into  grief ;  of  a  sudden  he  is  crushed ; 

One  moment  ho  sings  and  plays, 

In  a  twinkling  ho  wails  like  a  mourner. 

Like  day  and  night  their  fate  changes ; 

If  they  hunger  they  are  like  corpses, 

When  they  are  satiated  they  think  themselves  equal  to  their  god  ; 

If  tilings  go  well  they  talk  of  ascending  to  heaven, 

If  they  are  in  distress,  they  speak  of  going  down  to  Irkalla.' 
Morris  Jastrow  {A  Babylonian  Job,   Conlemp.  Review,   Deo.   1906,  p.  805), 
from  whom  the  above  rendering  is  taken,  discusses  the  document. 
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down  all  excess';^  it  is  Zeus  who  'abases  the  high,  and 
exalts  the  low '?  Countless  stories  of  the  attempts  to  scale 
Olympus,  and  of  men  who  have  aspired  to  the  love  of 
goddesses,  belong  to  this  order  of  thought.  These  latter  sins 
,are  the  offences  of  Eros;  but  Elpis,  who. dares  to  count 
upon  the  future  as  assured,  is  also  guilty  of  impious  pre- 
sumption. '  Soine  day,'  says  Pindar,  '  I  may  say  for  certain 
what  shall  be;  but  now,  although  I  hope,  with  God  is  the 
end.'^  Such  is  the  cautious  language  of  piety.  'In  every 
matter,'  says  Solon  to  Croesus,  '  one  must  look  to  the  end 
and  see  how  it  will  turn  out ;  for  there  are  many  to  whom 
God  gives  a  glimpse  of  prosperity  and  then  overturns  thom^ 
root  and  branch,'  *  It  is  not  safe  to  call  a  man  happy  until 
he  is  dead;  premature  congi-atulations  will  bring  ill  luck 
on  him. 

As  a  third  stage  in  the  development  of  these  ideas,  we  next 
encounter  the  Aeschylean  notion  that  God  uses  the  trayio 
pasiions  themselves  as  agents  of  punishment,  and  brings  the 
sinner  to  ruin  by  increasing  the  arrogant  delusion.  His 
ministers  of  Justice  are  Delusion  ('Awut-tj),  and  Blindness 
("Attj)  ;  ^  the  former  sometimes  takes  the  shape  of  Elpis  or 
of  Eros.-  Thus  the  very  causes  of  offence  are  enhanced  by 
■God. to  lead  the  giiilty  man  deeper  into  the  snare  which 
.  Ruin  spreads.  This  is  the  theory  stated  by  Sophocles  in 
the .  chorus  we  havd  already  quoted.  Elpis,  the  Delusion 
who  wings  the  dreams  of  Desire,  steals  upon  the  sinner 
unawai-es.     He  is  blinded  and  becomes  unable- to  distinguish 

'  Herod,  vii.  10  <f>i\i(i  i&p  i  BiiisrA,  vufpixovra  irivra  KoXovdy. 

'  Laeft.  Diog.  i.  3.  2  Chi  Ion  asked  Aesop  how  Zeus  was  employed ;  ^vai  8' 
auToy     Ta  fxiv  vt^\a  ra-nftvCiv^  ra  Si  Tawuvci  vipwy. 

'  Pind.  01.  xiii.  103.  Ci.  Tlicogn.  GO'J  ou5'  ujiiaat  )^pr)  rovO',  oti  ^ijirore  npayna 
To5*  icTar  I  0fot  yap  rot  vtiJL(auj(x\  olffiv  liridTi  rlKos, 

«  Herod,  i.  32  lin.      . 

'  Aesch.  fragm.  301  'A.T!&.Trji  oixalas  ou«  airoaraTft  S(6s,  One  means  of  delu- 
sion, used  by  the  gods,  is  the  riddling  oracle,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  an 
ordeal.  If  a  man  is  right-minded,  ho  will  interpret  it  correctly  and  take 
■warning  ;  but  if  he  is  infatuated.  It  will  -mislead  him.  Cf.  the  terras  in 
•which  Thucydides  (v.  103  cit.  supr.  p.  178)  speaks  of  oracle^,  diYination,  koI 
Sea  Toiavra  fiir'  (\riiaiv  Au/MiVcTai,  and  Dionysius'  paraphrase,  ^  napci  tuiv  Btdv 
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right  from  wrong.^  Moral  offences,  as  distinct  from  pre- 
sumption against  the  gods,  gradually  become  more  prominent. 
One  of  the  earliest  is  excess  in  vengeance,^ — though  this, 
perhaps,  was  at  first  only  a  theological  offence  against  the 
divine  prerogative  of  cruelty. 

The  notion  that  a  passion  like  Eros  can  be  the  instrument 
of  the  divine  Jealousy  finds  an  interesting  expression  on 
a  vase^  of  the  same  class  as  the  Darius  krater  figured  on 
p.  195.  In  the  central  field  the  death  of  Mel  eager  is  repre- 
sented inside  a  house.  Outside,  and  on  a  higher  level,  sits 
Aphrodite,  with  her  head  inclined  in  sorrow,  watching  the 
scene.  In  her  left  hand  she  holds  a  bow  and  arrow;  and 
beside  her  stands  Ei-os.  He  is  unmistakable,  but  the  name 
linscribcd  above  him  is  not  his  own,  but  Phthonos  (<t>0ONO2). 
(The  significimce  is  clear:  Aphi'odite  symbolizes  the  love  of 
Melcagcr  for  Atalanta,  of  which  she  is  the  supernatural  cause, 
tho  TiapairCa;  Eros-Phthonos  is  the  enhanced  passion  which 
has  led  "Meloager  to  overstep  the  bounds  assigned  to  man, 
and  brought  on  the  doom  by  which  the  Jealousy  of  Heaven 
is  appeased.* 

This  moral  and  theological  theory  and  the  drama  based 
on  it  concentrate  attention  more  on  the  abasement  of  pride 
tlian  on  the  exaltation  of  the  lowly;  and  tho  tragic  fact 
comes  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  former.  Hence  the  original 
associations  of  Penia  and  Elpis  have  faded  for  us,  while 
those  of  Ploutos  and  Hybris  are  vivid.     Elpis  and  Eros,  too, 

^  Soph.  Ant.  622  rd  xaKiiv  SokiTv  ttot'  iaOKiv  |  tS/S'  e^/ici>  ot<ji  tpplvas  |  Stir  0751 
ir/)is  aray.  Lycurgua  in  Leocr.  93  ([cit.  Jobb  ad  loc.)  quotes  from  'an&iont 
pootry '  i  Srav  yip  lipyfi  iainiowv  ^XdiTTTj  rivi.,  |  tout'  auril  npwrov  (laipaipftrai 
ipptvwv  I  T^v  vovv  riiy  ea6\6v,  els  SJ  tt)?/  X^'^P^  rperrei  |  yvu/^ijVj  tv'  tlST)  ftrjdlv  uiv 
ipapTAvfi.  Similarly  tho  chorus)  in  tho  Antigone  (7'Jl)  addressing  JUros: 
cit  Kal  tiHaloitt  abiicovs  ipplvas  irapaa-nas  fnl  KibPcf. 

'  Ilorod.  iv.  205  ti/s  apa  avOpumotai  oJ  \iriv  laxopo't  Ti/ioiplai  rpAs  Star  (iritpBovoi 
ytvovTiu.  Tho  moral,  and  non-thoological,  equivalent  of  this  is  expounded 
in  Hormocrrttes'  words  (Thuc.  iv.  62)  quoted  aljove  on  p.  170. 

'  From  Armontum,  now  at  Naples  in  tho  Museo  Nazionalo  Coll.  Sanl- 
nngolo,  No.  11.  Interpreted  by  Kelf.iil(5,  Strmna  fcslosa  offcrta  a  G.  IIcn:en, 
Boma,  1867. 

*  See  ICoorto,  Ueber  Personiflcationm  psychol,' Affekte  in  iter  spuieren  Vasen- 
malerei,  Berlin,  1874. 
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become  almost  indistinguiBhable ;  both  axo  characteristic  of 
Hybris,  and  ministeria]:  agents  of  Nemesis, ..' 

"We  have  entered  upon  this  short  and  imperfect  description 
_of  primitive  psychology-.wlth  a  view  to  bringing  out  the 
pre-Aeschylean  beliefs  about  the  tragic  passions  and  their 
relation  to  reversals- of  fortune-^thcir  place'in  the  Cycle  of 
the .  tragic  -  faoL  Unless,  our  '  description  of  the  form  of 
Aeschj'leaji .tragecl}'  was  altogether  fanciful,  we  found. in  the 
double  structure  of -his  drama  certain  features  which  pointed 
back  to-  the  piimltive,  mythical  theory  of  the  passions. 
Aeschylus .  conceives  them  as  ministerial  agencies,  eitornal  to 
man  and  yet  embodied  and  personiEcd  in  him.  On  the  ideal 
plane .  of  the  lyric  they  seemed  still  to  keep  something  of 
their  old  independent  existence  as  elementary,  supernatural 
persons.  Hybris  was  not  a  mere  name  for  Agamemnon's 
pride;  Eros  was  something  nioTo  than  the  lust  of  rapine  in 
the  conquerors  of  Troy.  The  old  notion  of  incarnation,  or 
spiritual  possession,  combined  with  the  subordination  of 
daemons  to  the  gods,  provides  at  this  stage  of  development 
a  working  theory  to  reconcile  the  supernatural  with  the 
natural  causation  of  human  action.  The  characters  of  the 
play  £ je  not  merely  the  blind  puppets  of  higher  powers ; . 
they  have  inward  springs  of  motion,  and  yet  these  are 
agencies  sent  from  God.  Thus  for  a,,,  moment  is  the  balance 
poised  between  the  two  sets  of  powers  which  shape  human 
destiny. 

But  only  for  .a  moment.  The  theory  involves  so  delicate 
an.  ecjuilibrium  between  natural  and  superhuman,  so  mee 
a  compromise,  of  faith  and  knowledge,  that.it  cannot.be 
maintained  for  long.  The -balance  raust  turn,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  which  scale .wiHsink.  -The  supernatural  must  fade 
and  recede.  The  gods. must  surrender  again  to  man  the  life 
with  which,  as  he  slowly  leams,  himself  at.  his  own  cost 
has  lavishly  endowed  them.  Human  nature  re-enters  upon 
its  alienated  domain,  conscious  of  itself,  and  of  nothing  else 
but  a  material  world  which  centres  round  it.  Desire  and 
Hope  must  resign  their  dream  shapes,  and  all  that  will  bo 
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left  of  them  is  a. hot  movemont  of  the  blood,  the- thrill  of 
a  quickened  nerve.  Vengeance  and  Ruin  -will  be  at  last 
transformed  into  facts  of  heredity  and  causal  sequences  of 
physical  excess  and  pain.    Destiny  will  give  place  to  Law. 

The  question  which  can  no  longer  be  postponed  is,  how 
far  this  process,  with  all  the  loss  and  gain  it  carries  with 
it,  had  advanced  for  Thucydides.'  The  common  assumption 
is  that  the  language 'of  Diodotus  is  only  poetical  metaphor, — 
that  it  means  no  more  than  a  writer  of  our  own  day  would 
mean  by.it.  'Thucydides,'  we  are  told,  'haia  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  legendary  and  novelistic  sympathies,  and  primi- 
tive beliefs,  rarely  mitigated  by  the  light  of  criticism,  which 
marked  Herodotus.'  In  a  single  generation  he  had  leapt 
across  the  whole  gulf  which  separates  us'  from  Aeschylus 
and  Pindar. 

In  the  course  of  this  study  the  conviction  has  been  growing 
upon  us  that  the  comparisons  commonly  made  between  Thucy- 
dides and  Herodotus  are  based^on  false  assumptions  and 
misleading.  Itia  usual  to  speak  of- Herodotus  as  primitive, 
and  religious  to  the  point  of  superstition;  of  Thucydides, 
as  advanced  and  sceptical  to.  the  point  of  irroligiousncss. 
Herodotus  is  treated  as  a  naive  and.artless  child ;  Thucydides 
as  a  disillusioned  satirist  and  sometimes  as  a  cynic.  These 
representations  seem  to  us  to  be  founded  simply  on  the 
external  fact  that  Herodotus  was  by  a  generation  the  older 
of  the  two,  and  on  the  false  a.ssumptioh  that,  because  their 
books  are  both  called  histories,  Thucydides  must  have  started 
where.  Herodotus  left  oft",  and  developed  the  tradition  he 
originated.  Our  own  view  is  almost  exactly  the  reverse.  K 
either  of  the  two  men  is  to  bo  called  religious,  it  is  Thucy- 
dides; if  either  is  sceptical,  it  is  Herodotus.  Naivety  and 
artlessness  are  not  term.s  we  should  choose  to  apply  to  either ; 
something  closely  akin  to  cynicism  and  flippancy  is  common 
enough  in  Herodotus;  there  is  not  "a  trace  of  either  in 
Thucydides. 

A  single  passage  at  the  beginning  of  Herodotus*  history 
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■will  illustrate  our  meaning.  In  tracing  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  quarrel  between  East  and  West,  Herodotus  has  occasion 
to  relate  the  story  of  lo,  the  cow-maiden  beloved  of  Zeus  and 
persecuted  by  Hera.^  Putting  quietly  aside  the  Greek  legend,^ 
which  was  primitive,  gross,  and  supernatural,  Herodotus 
gives  the  story  as  told  by  the  Persian  chroniclers.  In  this 
version  lo,  an  Argive  princess,  was  carried  off  to  Egypt  by 
some  Phoenicians  who  were  trading  along  the  Aegean  coasts. 
Herodotus  also  gives  a  slightly  different  version,  current 
among  the  Phoenicians,  in  which  lo  became  the  captain's 
paramour,  and,  to  escape  her  parents'  anger,  sailed  to  Egypt 
of  her  own  free  will. 

'  It  is  curious,'  says  Rawlinson,^  '  to  observe  the  treatment 
which  the  Greek  myths  met  with  at  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
The  Oriental  mind,  quite  unable  to  appreciate  poetry  of 
such  a  character,  stripped  the  legends  bare  of  all  that 
beautified  them  and  then  treated  them,  thus  vulgarized,  as 
matters  of  simple  history.  lo,  the  virgin  priestess,  beloved 
by  Zeus,  and  hated  by  jealous  Hera,  metamorphosed,  Argus- 
watched,  and  gadfly-driven  from  land  to  land,  resting  at 
last  by  holy  Nile's  sweet-tasting  stream,  and  there  becoming 
mother  of  a  race  of  hero-kings,  is  changed  to  lo,  the  para- 
mour, &c.  . .  .  Herodotus,  left  to  himself,  has  no  tendency  to 
treat  myths  in  this  coarse,  rationalistic  way:  witness  his 
legends  of  Croesus,  Battus,  Labda,  &c.  His  spirit  is  too 
reverent,  and,  if  wo  may  so  say,  too  credulous.  The  super- 
natural never  shocks  or  startles  him.' 

The  critic's  mind  is  fiUed  with  the  lo  legend  as  presented 
in  the  Supplices  and  the  Prometheus,  and  he  quari-els  with 
the  Phoenicians  for  not  having  read  and  appreciated  their 
Aeschjdus.  But  what  was  the  story  of  lo,  before  Aeschylus 
made  it  mysterious  and  beautiful?  ApoUodor'us  preserves 
the  edifying  tale  *  which  '  the  Semitic  race,  unable  to  enter 

■  Herod,  i.  1  ff. 

'  i.  2  ovTBi  jtXv  loZv  it  fiXyv-nrov  &.micia6ai  \ifOvai  Hipaai,  ovk  ws  "EWijkj. 
That  is  all  he  sayg  about  the  Greek  story. 

'  Translation  of  Herodotus,  note  ad  loc. 

'  Apollod.  Bibl.  2.  1.  3.  lo  was  priestess  of  Hera,  and  Zeus  violated  her. 
Caught  in  the  act  by  Hera,  he  changed  the  maidou  into  a  wliito  cow,  and 
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into  the  spirit  of  Greek  poesy  ',^  vulgarized  and  stripped  bare 
of  its  beauty.  Herodotus, '  left  to  himself,'  -would  have  been 
too  reverent  to  be  shocked  by  it ;  but  apparently  the  Persians 
and  Phoenicians  stood  over  him  with  a  stick  and  terrorized 
his  '  reverent,  and  if  we  may  so  say,  credulous '  spirit.  They 
did  their  work  pretty  thoroughly.  They,  corrupted  their 
innocent  victim  to  the  extent  of  making  him  repeat  a  comment, 
which  is  not  quite  the  sort  of  thing  we  expect  to  hear  in  the 
nursery.  '  Now  the  Persians  ai-guo  that  to  carry  off  a  woman 
must  of  course  bo  considered  as  the  act  of  a  wicked  man  ;  but, 
when  the  elopement  has  taken  place,  to  make  great  ado  about 
vengeance  is  the  mark  of  a  very  foolish  man,  and  to  take  no 
notice  whatever  is  the  mark  of  a  very  wise  one.  For  ob- 
■  viously,  if  the  victim  herself  had  not  wished  it,  there  would 
have  boon  no  elopement.  Now  they  themselves  (they  main- 
tain) had  acted  like  wise  men,'  &c.^ 

Where  else  in  Greek  literature  shall  we  find'  this  flippant, 
Parisian,  man-of-the-worldly  tone  1  Not  in  the  Athenian 
authors — Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Thucydides,  .Euripides,  Plato 
— no,  nor  yet  in  Aristophanes.  It  is  not  Athenian,  but 
Ionian ;  ^  we  must  look  for  a  parallel  to  the  latest  and  most 
decadent  passages  of  the  Ionian  Epos ;  just  as,  to  match  the 
'  Milesian '  tale  of  Gyges,  to  which  Herodotus  next  turns,  we 
must  look  to  Boccaccio  and  Brantome.   Herodotus  stands,  not 

Bworo  lie  would  not  touch  hor  again.  That  is  why,  says  Hosiod,  the  brcalcin;^ 
of  lovern'  vows  docs  not  draw  down  tho  angor  of  tlio  gods.  Hora  bo^yd  tho 
cow  from  Zous,  and  Hot  Argus  to  watch  hor.  Ho  tied  her  to  an  olivc-trco. 
Then  Zeus  sent  Ilermea  to  sto.il  tho  cow,  but  Hermes  was  dotocfed  by 
Hierax  ;tho  Hawk)  and  ho  killed  Argus  with  a  stone.  Hera  sent  a  gad-fly 
to  drive  lo  from  land  to  land,  till  .at  last  aho  camo  to  Egypt,  was  changed 
back  into  a  woman,  and  boro  Epaphos. 

'  Rawlinson,  ibid. 

'  Herod,  i.  i.  Plutarch,  malig.  Herod,  ii."  (856)  protests  against  this 
utterance  as  an  'apology  on  behalf  of  the  ravishers'  and  as  involving 
jminety,  since,  if  the  women  were  carried  off  willingly,  tho  punishment  of 
tho  f;ods  upon  the  ravishors  was  unjust. 

'  Tho  contrast  between  tho  Ionian  spirit  and  tho  Athcniari  was  suggested 
to  me  by  an  unpublished  lecture  of  llr.  Gilbert  Murray,  which  I  have  boon 
privileged  to  read,  and  which  suddenly  illuminated  this  part  of  my  subject. 
Whatever  truth  there  is  in  tho  view  expressed  is  duo  to  him,  tliough  he  is 
in  no  way  responsible  for  tho  expression  of  it. 
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at  the  beginning,  but  at  the  end  of  a  tradition.    He  is  not 
the  father  of  history ;  he  is  the  last  of  the  Homeridae,  turning 
the  refined  and  polished  product  of  centuries  of  festal  recita- 
tion into  material  for  his  amusing  and  instructive  tale  of  the 
quarrel  of  East   and  West.     The  process  is,  to  our  eyes, 
unscientific ;    but    it    was    then    the    most    advanced    and 
enlightened  treatment  of  saga.    There  is  not  a  word  in  either 
of  the  two  versions  given  by  Herodotus  which  might  not  be 
literal  fact.^     Such  incidents  must  have  occurred  as  frequently 
when  the  Phoenicians  bartered  beads  and  gaudy  stuffs  with 
the  simple  natives  along  the  Aegean  coasts,  as  they"  do  now 
when  European  traders  ply  exactly  the  same  business  along 
the  shores  of  Africa.    Herodotus  is,  to  our  minds,  unscientific 
only  in  three  respects.     First,  he  does  not  understand  that 
primitive  myths  ai-e  not  garbled  history,  any  more  than  ho 
was  aware  that  garbled  history  is  a  sort  of  myth.    Second,  he 
imports  into  the  heroic  age  the  international  courtesies  and 
decently  conducted  negotiations  by  herald  and  envoy,  which 
prevailed  in  bis  own  time.     Third,  he  does  not  care  which 
story — the  Persian  or  the  Phoenician — is  true.     '  About  this 
matter,'  he  says, '  I  am  not  going  to  say  whether  it  happened 
this  way  or  that.'     '  I  will  tell  no  lies,  George,  that  I  promise 
you,'  says  the  younger  Pendennis;   'and  do  no  more  than 
coincide  in  those  which  are  necessary  and  pass  cun-ent,  and 
can't  be  got  in  without  recalling  the  v/hole  circulation.' " 

1  The  treatment  of  this  myth  illustrates  a  remark  we  made  above  (p.  133), 
to  the  effect  that  rationalization  may  easily  efface  the  clues  by  which  the 
elements  of  fiction  and  truth  can  be  discriminated.  Herodotus  loaves  only 
the  name  of  lo  and  the  voyage  to  Egypt,  suppressing  the  transformation  into 
a  cow.  Now  it  is  almost  certain  that  tho  element  of  historical  fact  which 
lies  behind  the  story  is  a  primitive  cow-worship  at  Argos,  probably  even 
earlier  than  the  worsliip  of  Hera.  lo  is  possibly  a  primaeval  cow-goddess 
whom  Hera  replaced.  The  voyage  to  Egypt  is  purely  mythical,  having  boon 
invented  when  lo  was  identified  with  Isis.  Thus  the  most  rational  part  of 
the  story  is  absolutely  unhistorical ;  while  the  gross  and  supernatural 
features  of  it,  which  rationalism  refines  away,  are  the  clue  to  historical 
truth. 

Rationalization  is  the  converse  of  tho  mythical  ' infiguration '  of  history: 
it  imparts  the  form  of  a  possible  series  of  events  to  a  supernatural  and 
impossible  story. 

*  Thackeray,  Pendennis,  Ixviii. 
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It  is  against  this  light  and  careless  Ionian  temper  that 
Thucydides  protests,  as  Aeschylus,  in  his  way,  had  protested 
before,  and  Plato,  in  his,  -will  protest  later.  To  Aeschylus 
it  seemed  irreligious ;  to  Thucydides,  regardless  of  truth ;  to 
Plato,  immoral.  Aeschylus  had  taken  Homer  and  made  the 
religion  of  Zeus  spiritual  by  incorporating  with  it  a  profound 
intcrj)retation  of  those  gross  and  primitive  myths,  like  the  story 
of  the  cow-maiden,  which  the  lonians  had  rejected  or  turned  to 
ridicule  in  the  parodies  of  mock  Epic.  Plato  finds  Homer  too 
thoroughly  penetrated  with  immorality  to  bo  rendered  service- 
able even  by  drastic  expurgation.'  To  Thucydides  the  Ionian 
tradition  of  Epos  and  story-telling  is  anathema ;  his  introduc- 
tion is  a  judicial  and  earnest  polemic  against  it  and  all  its  works. 
There  was  as  little  of  the  Ionian  in  his  temperament  as  there 
was  in  his  blood.  It  is  almost  certain  that  ho  was  related  on 
his  mother's  side  to  the  Philaidae,  for  his  tomb  was  to  be  seen 
close  to  thoso  of  Kimon  and  Miltiades.^  His  father  bore 
a  Thracian  nam.e,  and  came  probably  of  that  hard-drinking 
and  fighting  stock  which  worshipped  Ares  and  the  northern 
Dionysus ;  and  it  is  to  the  religious  drama  which  grew  up  at 
Dionysus'  festivals  in  Pelasgian  Athens,  not  to  the  Epos 
which  had  fiowered  at  the  Ionian  gatherings  and  now  was 
overblown,  that  Thucydides  turns  for  his  inspiration. 

Herodotus  picks  up  a  good  story  where  he  can.  His 
dramatization  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  is  tinged  with 
Aeschylean  religion,  because  Aeschylus  had  created  the 
Persian  legend  on  this  type  and  fixed  the  lines  which  any  one 
who  wished  to  glorify  Athens  and  to  please  an  Athenian 
audience  must  follow.  But  in  Herodotus  the  religious  notions 
are  ill-digested  and  lie  close  to  the  surface.  Thoy  are  the 
theme  of  illustrative  and  fabulous  anecdote,  not  the  deep-set 
framework  of  earnest  thought.  It  is  not  in  this  manner  that 
Thucydides  works  when  he  turns  the  great  moral  of  Aeschylus' 
Ferdans  against  the  Athenian  Empu-o. 

»  When  Homor  is  called  '  tho  Bible  of  the  Greeks ',  these  points  tend  to 
be  overlooked, 

'  Tho  Philiiidne  were  an  Aeginotan  family.  Miltiades,  the  victor  of 
Marathon,  maiTJed  a  Thracian  wife. 
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In  doing  so,  the  historian  inevitably  borrowed  much  of  the 
structure  of  Aeschylean  tragedy.  This  unhistoric  principle  of 
design  came  in  on  the  top  of  his  iirst,  chronological  plan,  and 
he  allowed  both  to  shape  his  work,  leaving  long  tracts  of 
uncoloured  narrative  between  the  scattered  episodes  of  his 
drama.  The  tragic  theory  of  human  nature  involved  in  the 
dramatization  differs  from  the  Aeschylean  in  being  non- 
theological — at  least  on  the  surface  and  so  far  beneath  it  as 
we  are  allowed  to  see ;  for  in  place  of  all-seeing  Zeus, 
Thucydides  has  Fortune.  In  thus  removing  the  theological 
"elSin^ntTTie  has  reverted  in  a  curious  way  to  the  pre-iheo- 
logical  conception  of  the  tragic  fact,  which  existed  long 
before  Aeschylus.  The  language  of  Diodotus  expresses  that 
conception  in  its  completeness  and  with  great  precision.  Wo 
have  in  fact  in  that  statement  an  instance  of  rationalizing. 
The  accretion  of  theological  belief  is  removed ;  but  what  is 
left  is  a  mythical  construction  which  contains  and  carries 
with  it  conceptions  still  more  primitive.  Just  as  Thucydides 
in  rationalizing  the  story  of  Pausanias  cut  away  the  fabulous 
anecdotes,  and  never  saw  that  what  remained  was  not  fact, 
but  dramatized  legend ;  so  in  rationalizing  the  theology  of 
Aeschylus,  he  was  unaware  that  what  remained  was  mythical 
in  origin,  and  not  a  fresh  statement  of  the  facts  of  life  drawn 
from  direct  and  unbiassed  observation.  We  have  traced  the 
theory  through  three  stages:  (1)  a  primitive,  pre-Olympian 
stage,  in  which  it  might  be  called  religious,  but  neither  theo- 
logical nor  moral ;  (2)  a  theological,  but  still  non-moral  stage, 
in  which  the  Jealousy  of  the  Olympians  is  a  dominant  con- 
ception ;  and  (3)  a  stage  both  theological  and  moral,  in  the 
drama  of  Aeschylus.  Thucydides  adds  a  fourth  stage  in  which 
this  train  of  thought  ceases  to  involve  theology,  while  it 
remains  moral.  But  through  all  its  phases  it  is  more  or  less 
mythical. 

How  much  warmth  and  life  these  primitive  ideas  still 
held  for  him,  what  degree  of  reality  Fortune,  Elpis,  and  Eros 
retained — these  are  questions  which  cannot  be  answered  with 
certainty.     Our  own  impression  is  that  the  anthropomorphic 
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mode  of  thought  was  so  habitual  and  vivid  in  the  Greek 
mind,  that  only  the  most  determined  rationalists  could  shake 
it  off.  Perhaps  even  they  could  not  get  free  of  it.  Euripides, 
•like  Thucydides,  is  hailed  as  a  modern  of  the  moderns,  and 
(to  our  thinking)  with  bettor  reason.  The  tragedian  has  none 
of  the  historian's  detachment ;  he  will  risk  the  success  of  an 
artistic  effect  to  gain  a  point  in  theological  controversy ;  he  is 
not  coolly,  but  fervently,  rationalistic.  And  yet,  when  we 
read  the  Hippolytus,  and  still  more  when  wo  see  it  played, 
the  feeling  grows  upon  us  that  reason  falls  back  like  a  broken 
wave.  A  brooding  power,  relentless,  inscrutable,  waits  and 
watches  and  smites.  There  she  stands,  all  through  the  action, 
the  white,  iinplacable  Aphrodite.  Is  she  no  more  than  a 
marble  image,  the  work  of  men's  hands  ?  Is  there  no  signifi- 
cance in  that  secret  smile,  no  force  behind  the  beautiful  mask, 
no  v/ill  looking  out  of  the  fixed,  watching  eyes  ?  And  yet, 
how  can  there  be  ?  Is  she  not  one  of  the  outcast,  dethroned 
Olympians,  a  figment  of  bygone  superstition,  despised  and 
rejected  of  an  enlightened  age?  No,  she  is  more  than  this, 
and  much  more.  But  what  can  she  be? — a  personification 
of  the  '  life-force '  1  A  thousand  times,  no !  It  must  be  that 
poetry  has  forced  on  reason  some  strange  compromise.  We 
cannot  detect  the  formula  of  that  agreement ;  but  we  know 
that  somehow  a  compact  has  been  made.  Had  the  poet,  in 
one  of  the  long  days  of  musing  in  his  seaward  cave  on 
Salamis,  seen  a  last  vision  of  the  goddess,  rising  in  wrathful 
foam  ? 

In  the  Hippolytus  we  are  approaching  the  modern  con- 
ception of  the  tragic  fact,  in  which  the  interest  lies  in  the 
inward  conflict  of  purely  natural  motives ;  but  we  have  not 
yet  quite  reached  it ;  and  if  the  supernatural  quality  of  the 
elementary  human  passions  is  still  felt  by  Euripides,  it  is  no 
great  paradox  to  find  traces  of  it  in  the  historian,  who  looked 
to  drama  of  a  much  more  primitive  type. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

THE   CAUSE   OF   THE   WAR 

The  play,  we  said,  is  done; — that  is  the  feeling  which 
every  reader  has,  when  ho  closes  the  seventh  Book ;  and  wo 
fancy  it  was  the  writer's  feeling  too.  He  had  traced  the 
'causes'  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  from  Fortune  at  Pylos 
to  Nemesis  at  the  quarries  of  Syracuse.  From  this  point 
onwards  he  has  little  icterest  in  his  task;  the  eighth  Book 
is  a  mere  continuation  on  the  old  chronological  plan,  un- 
finished, dull,  and  spiritless.  The  historian  patiently  con- 
tinued his  record ;  but  ho  seems  to  grope  his  way  like 
a  man  without  a  clue.  The  last  seven  years  of  the  war  ho 
left  altogether  unrecorded,  preferring  to  spend  his  time  in 
retouching, .  amplifying,  and  shaping  the  earlier  narrative, 
where  he  could  see  clearly.  His  chain  ■  of  '  causes '  runs 
through  Books  IV  to  VII.  At.  the  earlier  end  it  pointed 
back  .to  foreshadowing  events  as  far  as  tlie  beginning  of 
Book  lU  (the  Jlytilcnean  debate),  but  no  further.  To  link 
the  Sicilian  enterprise  to  the  origin  of  the  war,  ho  would 
have  had  to  get  completely  put  of  himself,  become  '  a  modern 
of  the  moderns',  and  study  the  economic  s.ituation^an  entity 
he  never  dreamed  of.  Looking  back  to  this  point,  where 
his  clue  seemed  to  fail  him,  ho  must  have  puzzled  and  cast 
about  for  some  light.  The  historically  insoluble  riddlo  of 
Pericles'  attack  upon  Megara — how  he  must  have  turned 
this  over,  as  again  and  again  he  took  up  his  first  Book,  to 
revise  it  once  more. 

Now,  to. almost  all  his  contemporaries  that  riddle  presented 
no  difficulty  whatever ; '  for  there  can  have  been  very  few 
who  did  not  belong  to  one  or  other  of  two  classes.  There 
wajs  the  thoughtless  mass-  of  ordiiiary  folk  who  were  quite 
content  with  the  notion  that  Pericles  had  some   personal 
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rancour  against  the  Megarians.  These  had  not  known 
Pericles;  their  minds  were  not  on  a  scale  to  measure  his. 
Their  fooli&h  opinions  are  not  so  much  as  stated,  for  a  tacit 
disproof  was  enough  for  them.  But  there  was  also  a  large 
body  of  reflective,  serious  people,  who  were  satisfied  with 
a  very  different  explanation.  About  their  opinion  these 
facts  are  certain:  namely,  that  Thucydides,  at  some  time 
in  his  life,  thought  it  worth  mentioning,  if  only  indirectly  and 
by  implication  ;  that  he  mentioned  it  with  no  expression  of 
belief  or  disbelief  on  his  own  part ;  and  that  he  described  at 
some  length  what  ho  thought  to  be  the  facts  on  which  it  was 
based.  This  explanation  was  that  there  was  a  curse — a  taint 
of  guilt  and  of  madness — in  the  house  to  which  Pericles,  on  his 
mother's  side,  belonged. 

We  hasten  to  say  that  Thucydides'  detailed  narration  of 
the  incidents  of  the  Kylonian  conspiracy,  to  which  this  taint 
was  traced  back,  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  a  desire  to 
con'cct  the  version  given  by  Herodotus.^  Herodotus  says 
the  Alcmaeonids  were  '  considered  responsible ' ;  the  '  accusa- 
tion was  laid  upon  them  ',^  and  tells  the  story  very  briefly. 
Thucydides  tells  it  with  much  precision  and  detail,  and 
especially  insists  that  the  nine  archons  (not,  as  Herodotus 
says,  the  '  presidents  of  the  Naucraries ')  were  absolutely  re- 
sponsible.^ The  effect  is  to  fix  the  guilt  of  the  sacrilege 
on  the  Alcmaeonid  archon,  Megacles.;  and  doubtless  Thucy- 
dides believed  that  so  It  was.     Both  historians  have  in  view 

'  It  has  been  observad  that  Herodotus,  hero  as  iu  other  places  -where  the 
Alcmaeonids  are  concerned,  gives  the  version  current  in  that  family. 
Thucydides  (who,  by  the  way,  was  connected  with  the  rival  house  of  the 
Philaidae-^the  family  of  Miltiades  and  Kimon),  hero  as  elsewhere,  gives 
a  version  .which  is,  at  least,  without  any  bias  in  favour  of  the  Alcmaeonids. 
Another  instance  is  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants  :  Thucydides  (vi.  54  ff.) 
barely  mentions  the  Alcmaeonids  ;  Herodotus  gives  them  as  much  credit  as 
possible.    See  Herod,  vi.  123.  ^ 

;'  Herod,  v.  70  itx""  "'fiijv  toS  ipivov  ...  71  ipovivaat  t\  atrrovs  oItIi]  ?x" 
'AXKHcoivtSas. 

'  Horod.  V.  71  rovfovs  ivicraffi  n^v  o!  irpurivits  ruv  vavKpipaiv,  of  vtp  ivf/ioy 
r6Ti  tSls  'ASijxas.  Thuo.  i.  126  ol  ^ MrivaToi .  .  .  &Trv\dov.  .  .  iniTpifarTes  rots  Ivvia 
&PXOVITI  Tijc  T(  (jni\aiiT)v  Kal  tA  ttSv  avTOKpiropai  StaOuvat  p  av  apiara  Siafi'jva- 
aitoiaiv    T<jT«  5i  T(l  TroA\d  ruv  voKiriKthv  ol  Ivvia  itpxofTts  tvpaaaov, 
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a  eufrent  controversy  on  the  subject  roused  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians'" demand  that  the  Athenians  should  expel  'the 
Accursed' — a  'pretext'  for  the,' ■war. -which  provides'  Thucy- 
dideff  "with  an.  occasion /or  telling -the- story  and  correcting 
Herodotus.  The  occasion  is' sufficient ;  the  desire  to.  correct 
accounts  for  the  precision  and  detail. 

The  story  is  told  -with  great  reserve.^  'The  followers  of 
Kylon  -were  besieged  and  were  in  distress  for  lack  of  food 
and  water.  So,  although  Kylon -and  his  brother  escaped, 
the  rest,  since  they  were  in  straits  and  some  were  dying 
of  hunger,  took  sanctuary  as  suppliants  at  the  altar  which 
is  on  the  Acropolis.  And  those  Athenians  who  were  charged 
to  keep  watch,  when  they  saw  them  dying  in  the  holy  place, 
caused,  them  to  rise,  promising  thoy  would  do  them  no  harm, 
iand  .they  led  them,  away  and  slew  them.  And  some  who, 
as  they  passed  by,  took  sanctjiary  actually  at  the,  altars  of 
the  Venerable  Goddesaes,^  they  dispatched.  And  from  this 
they  were  called  accursed  and  banned  of  the  goddess,  they 
and  the  race  that  came  from  them.  Now  the  Athenians 
drove  out  these  accursed,  and  Cleomenes,  also,  the  Lacedae- 
monian, drove  them, out  later  when  the  Athenians  were  in 
civil  strife ;  and  when  they  drove  out  the  living  they  also 
took  up  the  bones  of  the  dead  and  cast  them  out.  They 
were,  however,  restored  later,  and  their  race  is  to  this  day. 
in  the  city. 

'This  then  was  the  Curse,  which  the  Lacedaemonians  bade 
them  drive  out;  pretending  that  they  were  .first  of  all 
avenging  the-  gods,-  but  knowing  tha.t  Pericles,  th«  son  of 
Xanthippos,  was  connected  with  it  on  his  mother's   side," 

'  -Dio  ErzShlung  des  Thukydides  mncht  den  Eindruck  eioor  Im  ganzon 
objcktivcn,  wcnnglcich  mit  Bozug  auf  dio  Botoijigung  dor  Alkmoonidon, 
dcren  Name  gar  nicht  gonannt  ^yi^d,  iiuaserst  zurUckhaltondon  DarstolluDg. 
Busolt,  Gr.  Gesch.  ii.  20i\ 

^  i.  120.  11  KoBf^ofiivous  SI  rivas  Kol  im  ruv  Xiiivuiv  9«uv  rati  PaiiXoU  Iv  rg 
vapiSa  ancxpfiaavTo.  The  Kai  is  ambiguous :  it  may  mean  '  also '  or  '  ovon ', 
'  actually.' 

'  Observe  that  the  curso  follows  the  female  line.  Aeschylus  had  not 
eradicated  that  boliof.  Alcibiados  also  was  an  Alcmaeonid,  certainly  tlirough 
his  mother,  probably  also  through  his  father. 
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and  thinking  that  if  ho  wcro  exiled  their  affairs  at  Athens 
would  go  more  smoothly.  However,  they  did  not  so  much 
expect  that. this  would  happen  to  him  as  that. they  would 
bring  him  into  ill-odour  with  the  city,  and  make  them  think 
that  the  war  would  be  -partly  because  of  his-  misfortune 
(^vfj.(})opav).  For  being  most  powerful  in  his  day  and. leading 
the  state,  ho  was  in  all  things  opposing  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  not  suffering  the  Athenians  to  give  way,  but  was  urging 
them  into  the  war.'  ^ 

.  This  narrative  is  very  serious  and  solemn.  Thucydides, 
moreov.er,  has  neither  directly  nor  by  implication  given  any 
opinion  about  the  beliefs '  connected  with  it.  He  implies, 
indeed,  that  to  avenge  the  gods  was  not,  as  the  Lacedae- 
monians pretended,  the  'fir^i ',  the  pri'mary  motive  of  their 
demand.  The  phrase  which  describes  their  primary  object — 
biaj3o\riv  ota-fiv  avru — :is  ambiguous  ;  lor  a  8ia/3oX^  is  any  charge 
brought  with  malicious  intention  to  discredit  a  man — whether 
the  chai-ge  be  true  or  false.  The  most  pious^  believer  in  the 
curse  of  the  Alcmaeonidae  could  have  used  the  expression ; 
on  any  view  the  revival  of  the  curse  to  gain  an  end  in 
diplomacy  was  -malicious'.  That  the  Lacedaemonians  believed 
in  the  curse,  Thucydides  implies  when  he.  says  that  the  religious 
motive  was  not,  as  they  pretended,  the  pnmary  one.  In  the 
■  next  chapter  he  records  that  the  Spartans  did  believe  in  their 
own  curse — the  &yos  of  the  Brazen  House— and  thought  it 
caused  the  earthquake  which  preceded  the  Helot  revolt. 

Thucydides'  ireserve  is  impenetrable ;  we  can  only  fall  back 
on  our  general  impression  of  the  tone  and  manner  of  his 
narrative.  We  are  stating  what  is  a  mere  matter  of  personal 
opinion  when  we  say  that  this  story  dges  not  strike  us  as.  the 
work  of  a  man  who  was  clearly  convinced  that  the  curse  or 
'  taint '  of  the  Alcmaeonidae  could  not  conceivably  have  had 
any  causal  connexion  with  Pericles'  action  in  '  urging  the 
Athenians  into  the  war ',  because  there  was  no  such  thinor  as 

'  h  riiv  -niXefiov  wpua  rous  'ASt]valovt,  tho  ono  explicit  statomont  made  by 
Thucydides  on  his  own  account  about  Tericles'  action  in  forcing  on  the  war. 
We  have  seoa  how  elsewhere  he  minimizes  it. 
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an.  hereditary  taint  of  guilt,  obscurely  -working  in  the  Wood, 
a  seed  of  madness  which  might  be  a  wise  and  innocent  man's 
'  misfoi-tuno '.  We  feel  that  a  writer  who  had  altogether 
rejected  that  conception  would  have  given  some  indication 
that  he  thought  the  whole  controversy  about  the  curse  a  piece 
of  silly  superstition;  and  that  he  would  not  have  told  the 
story  of  Kylon  in  so  solemn  a  tone,  or  have  added  a  still 
longer  and  equally. serious  history  of  the  cui-se  of  Tacnarus. 
That  Thucydides  believed  in  the  religious  and  dogmatic 
theory  of  hereditary  guilt,  we  do  not  for  one  moment  suppose. 
He  did  not,  we  may  be  quite  sure,  think  of  an  ayos  as 
Aeschylus  thought  of  it, — as  a  spirit,  an  evil  genius  (balixoov), 
which  could  be  incarnate  in  a  series  of  descendants.  But 
there  was  nothing  irrational  or  superstitious  in  believing  that 
when  a  man  commits  what  is  to  him  an  awful  religious  crime, 
remorse  and  terror  may  madden  his  brain ;  and  that  this  taint 
of  madness  may  be  transmitted  to  his  posterity.  The  first  of 
these  propositions  no  one  would  deny ;  the  second  is,  we 
believe,  not  yet  finally  disproved. 

It  seems,  then,  just  possible  that  Thucydides  thought  there 
might  be  some  touch  of  madness  in  Pericles  which  explained 
hi?,  violence  against  Megai-a — the  otherwise  inexplicable 
pioblem.  But  why  against  Megara?  and  why  connect  the 
madness  with  the  curse  of  the  Alcmaeonidao?  Is  it  altogether 
fanciful  to  point  out  that  the  Kylonian  conspiracy  was  an 
incident  in  the  feud  between  Megara  and  Athens  ?  '  Kylon 
was  an  Athenian  in  olden  time  who  won  a  victory  at  Olympia 
and  was  well-born  and  powerful;  and  he  had  mamed  a 
daughter  of  Theagenes,  a  Megarian,  who  in  those  days  was 
tyrant  of  Megara.'  ^  Theagenes,  we  are  further  told,^  supplied 
him  with  forces  for  his  attempt  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens. 
So  most,  at  any  rate,  of  the  suppliants  who  were  sacrilegiously 
slain  by  the  Alcmaeonid  archon,  were  Megarians.  And  now 
Megacles'  descendant  is  'urging'  the  Athenians  into  a  war 
sooner  than  revoke  a  violent  decree  against  the  descendants 
of  his  victims.  A  strange  coincidence,  if  it  is  nothing 
more! 

1  i.  126.  '  Ibid. 
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However  this  may  be,  the  point  is,  perhaps,  clear,  that 
Thucydides'  attention  was  occupied  with  topics  like  these, 
and  30  diverted  from  those  factors  in  the  economic  situation 
which  might  have  enabled  him  to  read  the  origin  of  the  war 
in  the  light  of  the  Sicilian  expedition.  All  contemporary 
thought  was  similarly  directed  to  mythical  causes.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  for  instance,  explained  the  war  on  the  same 
lines.  Their  first  open  quarrel  with  Athens,  says  Thucydides,^ 
dated  from  the  Helot  revolt  at  Ithome,  when  they  had  dis- 
missed Kimon's  contingent  slightingly.  The  Helot  revolt  was 
occasioned  by  an  earthquake.^  The  earthquake  was,  as  the 
Lacedaemonians  thought,  caused  by  Poseidon,  whose  sanctuary 
they  had  violated  by  killing  suppliants.'  Their  chain  of 
'causes'  led  them  back  to  an  ayos — the  curse  of  Taenarus — . 
of  just  the  same  kind  as  the  ayoi  of  the  Alcmaeonidae.  Such 
were  the  '  causes '  men  looked  for  in  Thucydides'  day.  Can 
we  wonder  that  the  origin  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  is 
somewhat  obscure  1 

Thucydides  was  one  of  those  prophets  and  kings  of  thought 
who  have  desired  to  see  the  day  of  all-conquering  Knowledge, 
and  have  not  seen  it.  The  deepest  instinct  of  the  human 
mind  is  to  shape  the  chaotic  world  and  the  illimitable  stream 
of  events  into  some  intelligible  form  which  it  can  hold  before 
itself  and  take  in  at  one  survey.  From  this  instinct  all  mytho- 
logy takes  its  rise,  and  all  the  religious  and  philosophical 
systems  which  grow  out  of  mythology  without  a  break.  The 
man  whose  reason  has  thrown  over  myth  and  abjured  religion, 
and  who  yet  is  born  too  soon  to  find  any  resting-place  for  his 
thought  provided  by  science  and  philosophy,  may  set  himself 
to  live  on  isolated  facts  without  a  theory ;  but  the  time  will 
come  when  his  resistance  will  break  down.  All  the  artistic 
and  imaginative  elements  in  his  nature  will  pull  against 
his  reason,  and,  if  once  he  begins  to  produce,  their  triumph  is 
assured.  In  spite  of  all  his  good  resolutions,  the  work  will 
grow  under  his  hands  into  some  satisfying  shape,  informed  by 
reflection  and  governed  by  art. 

>■  i.  102.  »  i.  101.  »  i.  128. 
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When  Thucydides  records  his  o-wn  military  failure  and  the 
exile  by  -which  the  Atheniaua  punished  it,  he  neither  extenuates 
the  blunder  nor  complains  of  the  penalty.  Perhaps  he  knew 
that  during  those  twenty  years  of  banishment  in  his  remote 
Thracian  home,  he  had  gathered  the  maturer  fruits  of  solitude 
find  silence.  It  must  have  been  bitter  at  first  to  quit  the 
scene  of  a  drama  so  intense  and  passionate,  to  step  down  from 
the  stage  and  find  a  place  among  the  spectators ;  but  as  the 
long  agony  wore  on,  as  crime  led  to  crime  and  madness  to 
ruin,  it  was  only  from  a  distance  that  the  artist  who  v/as  no 
longer  an  actor  could  discern  the  large  outlines  shaping  all 
that  misery  and  suffering  into  the  thing  of  beauty  and  awo 
■  which  we  call  Tragedy. 
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FROM  THE  NIGER  TO  THE  NILE. 

By    BOYD    ALEXANDER, 

Lieutenant,  Rikle  Brigade. 

Two  volumes.     Layge  Medium  8vo.     With  Illustrations  and  Maps. 

36s.  net. 

It  ma}/  be  doubted  whether  any  ex;ploring  expedition  of  modern 
times  compares  for  interest  and  romance  with  that  led  by  Lieut. 
Boyd  Alexander  from  the  Niger  to  the  Nile  in  1904-1907.  The 
distance  accomplished  was  about  5,000  miles,  and  among  the  many 
remarkable  results  of  the  expedition  was  the  demonstration  that  it 
was  possible  to  go  almost  the  whole  way  by  water ;  in  fact,  the  steel 
boats  which  conveyed  the  stores  were  only  carried  for  fourteen  days 
out  of  the  three  years  occupied  by  the  journey. 

The  book  is  packed  with  adventure,  much  of  it  of  a  kind  unusual 
even  for  Central  African  explorers.  In  one  famine-stricken  village 
young  girls  are  offered  to  the  party  for  food  ;  elsewhere  the  people, 
fleeing  before  them,  throw  down  babies  in  the  hope  of  staying  their 
hunger,  and  so  stopping  their  advance.  In  contrast  with  these 
cannibals,  we  find  other  populations  engaged  in  the  arts  and  in- 
dustries of  a  comparatively  high  state  of  civilization.  Two  of  the 
party — Lieut.  Alexander's  brother  and  Captain  G.  B.  Gosling — 
died  of  fever  at  different  stages  of  the  journey.  The  survivors  had 
countless  escapes  from  death  by  disease,  poisoned  arrows,  hunger, 
lightning,  and  drowning.  The  numerous  exciting  hunting-stories 
include  the  capture  of  an  okapi  after  a  weary  search.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  fighting  with  natives  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  journey, 
but  on  the  whole  the  people,  when  not  shy,  seem  to  have  been  well 
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disposed.      Lieut,  Alexander's  observations  on  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  natives  are  extremely  curious  and  interesting. 

The  story  is  fully  illustrated  by  nearly  200  striking  photographs, 
and  there  are  several  maps. 


MEMOIRS  OF  MISTRAL. 

Rendered  into  English  by  CONSTANCE  ELISABETH  MAUD, 

Author  of  'Wagner's  Heroes,'  'An  English  Girl  in  Paris/  Etc. 
Lyrics  from  the  Provenfal  by  ALMA  STRETfELL  (Mrs.  LAWRENCE  HARRISON). 

Demy  Svo.     With  Illustrations,     izs.  6d.  net. 

The  charm  of  this  autobiography  of  the  celebrated  Provencal  poet 
may  be  judged  from  the  enthusiastic  reception  accorded  by  critics 
to  the  work  on  its  original  appearance.  Thus,  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  speaks  of  '  these  pages  all  vibrant  •with  the  sunshine  of  the 
Midi,'  of  '  the  graphic  language,  full  of  energy,  freedom,  and  rich- 
ness of  expression,'  in  ■which  the  author  of  '  Mireille '  records  the 
impressions  of  his  early  years,  while  the  Semaine  litteraire  de  Geneve 
says-:  'This  is  an  exquisite,  healthy,  joyous,  cheering  book.  This 
delightful  picture  of  the  Midi,  with  its  honest  country  life,  its  ancient 
manners,  preserved  by  a  passionate  attachment  to  the  ancestral. soil 
and  example,  calls  forth  laughter,  smiles,  and  tears.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  purely  joyous,  moving,  and  charming  work  that  France 
has  given'  us  for  a  long  time.'  And  it  adds :  •  A  ceux  qui  cherchent 
en  vain,  dans  la  litterature  triste  ou  compliquee  de  notre  temps,  la 
joie  et  la  sant^  de  I'esprit,  nous  pouvons  dire  en  toute  confiance: 
Lisez  les  souvenirs  de  Mistral ! ' 


TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 

By    SIR    CHARLES    ELIOT,    K.C.M.O. 
('Odysseus'). 

A  New  Edition,  with  an  Additional  Chapter  on  Events  from  1869  to  the 

Present  Day. 

Large  Crown  8w.     7s.  6d.  net. 

Although  the  identity  of  '  Odysseus '  has  for  some  time  been  an 
open  secret,  it  is  satisfactory  to  be'  able  at  length  to  reveal  definitely, 
the  authorship  of  this  important  work.  The  additional  chapter- 
contains  a  -valuable  review  of  the  present  position  of  the  Turkish 
.  question,  and  brings  up  to  date  a  book,  that  is  already  regarded  as  a 
standard  authority  on  its  subject. 
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■    MEXICO    OF    THE    TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. 

By  PERCY  F.  MARGIN,  F.R.G.S., 

Author  op  '  Through  Five  Republics  of  South  America.* 

Two  volumes.    Demy  8vo.     With  Illustrations  aitd  Map.     30s.  net. 

In  view  of  the  immense  amount  of  interest  which  is  being  taken 
in  Mexico  by  investors  both  great  and  small  throughout  the  world, 
there  is  clearly  a  place  for  an  authentic  and  trustworthy  book  by  a 
competent  observer,  which  shall  give  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
country  and  its  industrial  condition  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Tvlartin 
has  devoted  fifteen  mo".ths  to  examining  the  country  and  its  resources 
from  end  to  end,  and  the  result  is  not  only  an  extremely  readable 
account  of  the  Republic,  but  a  mass  of  information  relating  to  every 
aspect  of  its  business  existence  which  should  form  a  standard  work 
of  reference  on  the  subject.  To  show  the  thoroughness  of  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's method,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  includes  a  particular 
description  and  history  of  every  mining  district,  including  many  of 
the  separate  mines  and  the  actual  amount  of  work  done  and  being 
done  ;  a  complete  history  of  banking,  with  full  information  about  the 
native  and  foreign  banks  ;  insurance  matters  ;  the  commercial  code  ; 
mining  laws  ;■  railway  laws,  etc.  There  is  a  detailed  description  of 
every  railway  in  Mexico,  with  minute  particulars  as  to  management, 
finance,  etc.  All  other  matters  of  interest  are  dealt  with  in  due 
proportion,  and  the  whole  work  is  abundantly  illustrated. 


ACROSS  PERSIA. 

By  E.  CRAWS.HAY  WILLIAMS. 

Demy  8vo.     With  Illusf rations  and  Maps,     12s.6d.net, 

Mr.  Crawshay  Williams  is  an  enterprising  traveller  and  a  very 
keen  observer.  His  book  contains  the  most  recent  account  of  a 
region  which  is  vitally  important  as  the  nieeting-place  of  Russian  and 
British  interests  in  Asia.  It  is  written  in  a  lively  and  entertaining 
fashion,  with  a  shrewd  eye  to  the  political  situation,  and  is  well 
illustrated. 
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THE 
GROWTH ,  GF  MODERN  NATIONS. 

■  S  ijfstocB  of  tbc  ©artlculactst  fform  of  Soclctg. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  HENRI  de  TOURVILLE 

by.M.G.  LOCH, 

Demy  8vo.     12s.  .6d.  net. 

The  articles  which  are  here  presented  in  the 'form  of  a  volunie 
weia  contributed  by  the  author  to  the  .French  periodical. La  Science 
Socidt,  over  a  period  of  six  years  ending  in  February,  1903.  His 
death  occurred  within  a  few  days  of  his  completing  the  work. 
M.  de  Tourville,  after  showing  Aat  the  transformation  of  the 
coiiiniunal  into  the  particularist  family  took  place  in  Scandinavia, 
and  was  largely  due  to  the  peculiar  geographical  character  of  the 
Western  slope,  traces  the  development  of  modern  Europe  from  the 
action  of  the  particularist  type  ■  of  society  upon'  the  fabric  of  Roman 
■  civilization. 


OUT  OF  CHAOS. 

H  personal  Storg  of  tbc  TRevolutfou  In  TRusafa. 

By    PRINCE.    MICHAE.L    TRUBETZKOI. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Succeeding.at  the.age  of  twenty-three  to  considerabje  position  and 
wealth.  Prince  Trubetzkoi  was  early  impressed  by '  the  desperate 
condition  of  the  Russian  lower  classes,  and.  began  to  interest  himself 
in  schemes  of  reform.  He  quickly  discovered  that  open  niethods 
had  no  chance  of  success,  and  it  was  not  long  before  an  experience 
of  prison  and  exile  led  him  to  abandon  his  social  career  and  fling 
himself  with  all  his  heart  into  the  arms  of  the  revolutionary  party. 
Throughput  his  uncea.sing  struggles  on  behalf  of  liberty  Prince 
Trubetzkoi  has  ever  held  up  the  ideal  of  Pea.ceful  Regeneration  as 
the  result  of  education  and'  self-sacrifice,  and  has  opposed  the  anar- 
chical violence  which  can  only  impede  the  cause  of  reform.  His  book, 
which  is  a  nightmare  of  spies  and  passports,  of  underground  printing 
presses  and  smuggled  literature,  of  hideous  anxieties  and  hairbreadth 
escapes,  gives  a  lurid  picture  of  modern  Russia  from  the  reformer's 
point  of  view. 
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RAILWAY  ENTEJR.PRISE    IN   CHINA. 

an  Eecouiit  ot  Its  ©rlgln  an5  development. 

By  PERCY  HORACE  KENT. 

Demy  8vo.      With  Maps,     12s.  6d.  net. 

The  history  of  railway  enterprise  in  China  covers  a  period  of 
■  rather  more  than  forty  years.  It  reflects  at  once  the  main  character- 
istics of  the.  Chinese  official  classes  and  the  tendency  of  th'e  Far 
Eastern  policy  of  foreign  Powers;  This  bookj  iii  recording  the  origin 
and  growth  of  Chinese  railways,  and  describing  the  present  situation 
and-  its  development,  aims  at  providing  a  sua:inct  and  unbiassed 
account  of  an  enormously  important  aspect  of  what  is  l<;nown  as  the 
Far  Eastern  question.  Each  railwaj'^is  dealt  with  in  detail  with 
the  latest  information  obtainable,  and  aS  the  appendices  contain 
copies  of  the  more  important  railway'  contracts,  the  book  should 
prove  a  valuable  work  of  reference. 


PICTORIAL  ART  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

By  LAURENCE  BINYON. 

8vo,     With  Illustrations. . 

This  important  work,  which  is  only  rendered  possible  by  the 
immense . additions  to  our  knowedge  of  Far  Eastern  art  during  the 
last  decade,  brings  out  and.  establishes  the  high  interest  of  .Chinese 
painting,  hitherto  practically  unknown  in  Europe,  and  of  the  older 
schools  of  Japan,  the  subsidiary  Schools  of  India,  Persia  and  Tibet 
being  also  glanced  at.  The  author's  aim  has  been  to  treat  his 
subject  not  merely  from  the  technical  historical  side,  but  as  a  theme 
of  living  and  universal  interest,  with  its  background  of  Oriental 
thought  and  civilization. 


IN  OUR  TONGUES. 

Some  Ibints  to  'Keaacrs  of  tbe  Englisb  SSlble. 
By  ROBERT  HATCH  KENNETT, 

Canon  ok  Ely,  and  Reoius  Pkofessor  of  Heukew  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Cmm  8vo.    3s.  6d.  net. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  THE  SALMON, 

THHitb  ■Kefercnce  more  eepecJallg  to  the  fflsb  in  ScotlanJ). 
By  W,  L.  CALDERWOOD,  F.R.S.E., 

Inspsctor  of  Salmon  Fishbhies  for  Scotland. 

Demy  8vo.     With  Illustrations,     ys.  6d.  net. 

The  Salmon's  life  presents  so  many  remarkable  problems — some 
of  them,  owing  to  the  difficulties  attending  scientific  observation, 
almost  insoluble — that  a  considerable  literature  already  exists  on 
the  subject.  It  is  only  in  the  last  few  years,  however,  that  anything 
lilte  a  systematic  investigation  has  been  carried  on  in  Scotland,  and, 
from  his  acquaintance  with  the  operations  of  tlie  Fishery  Board, 
Mr.  Caldervvood  is  able  to  speak  with  special  authority.  He  traces 
the  history  of  the  fish  from  its  youth  up,  and  has  most  interesting 
chapters  on  the  results  of  marking,  on  scales  as  records  of  a  fish's 
journeyings,  and  on  the  effects  of  changes  of  water-temperature  upon 
the  growing  fish. 


MY  ROCK-GARDEN. 

By  REGINALD  FARRER, 

Author  of  'The  Garden  of  Asia,'  'The  Holse  ok  Shadows,'  'The  Sundered 
Streams,!  etc. 

Large  Crown  8vo.     With  Illustrations,     ys.  6d.  net. 

Rock-gardening  appears  to  have  a  peculiar  fascination  for  its 
devotees,  and  certainly  in  this  book  the  attractions  of  the  art  find  a 
very  able  exponent.  Mr.  Farrer  is  a  recognized  authority.  His 
rock-garden  at  Ingleborough  is  well  known  among  those  who  share 
his  love  of  the  subject,  and  he  has  been  a  remarkably  successful 
exhibitor  at  the  London  shows.  His  pages,  though  conceived  for 
the  most  part  in  a  light-hearted  vein,  contain  an  abundance  of 
practical  information  on  sites  and  soils,  and  his  amusing  glimpses  of 
the  joys  of  the  successful  collector  in  Switzerland  and  Japan  will 
make  a  responsive  echo  in  the  breasts  of  similar  enthusiasts.  The 
book,  which  describes  the  making  of  the  garden  as  well  as  the 
innumerable  things  which,  with  luck,  it  is  possible  to  grow  in  it,  is 
illustrated  by  a  number  of  excellent  photographs. 
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A  GALLERY  OF  PORTRAITS. 

■Kepro5uce&  trom  Original  Etcblngs. 

By  HELLEU. 

With  an  Introduction  by  FREDERICK  WEDMORE. 

Crown  Folic.    25s.  net. 

M.  Hellea's  •  exquisite  portraits  may  be  regarded  as  the  French 
counterpart  of  the  art  of  Gibson  in  America.  Readers  =  of  T/i* 
Ilhistrated  London  News  will  remember  the  delicacy  and  charm  of  the 
portraits  which  appeared  in  that  periodical.  This  set  of  reproductions, 
to  which  Mr.  Frederick  Wedrnore  has  written  an  introduction,  forms 
a  singularly  attractive  *  gallery  of  beauty.'  In  the  case  of  a  con- 
siderable proportion,  a  dash  of  colour  heightens  the  effectiveness  of 
the  portrait. 

MODERN    STUDIES. 

By  OLIVER  ELTON,  M.A., 

Professor  of  English  Literature  m  the  Univf.rsitv  of  LrvERPOou 

Large  Crown  8vo.     ys.  6d..net. 

Among  the  contents  of  this  volume  of  literary  essays  are  : 
"  Giordano  Bruno  in  England,"  "  Literary  Fame :  A  Renaissance 
Study,"  "  A  Word  on  Mysticism,"  and  Essays  on  Shakespeare, 
Tennyson,  Swinburne,  Henry  James,  George  Meredith,  and  living 
Irish  literature. 

THE  GOLDEN  PORCH. 

U  Xiooh  of  (BcccU  ffatrw  'Znics. 

By  W.  M.  L,  HUTCHINSON. 

Crown  8vo,       With  Illustrations.       5s. 

This  is  a  book  for  young  people  on  the  lines  of  Kingsley's 
'Heroes'  and  Hawthorne's  'Wonder  Book.*  Among  the  contents 
are  '  The  Favourite  of  the  Gods,'  '  The  Prince  who  was  a  Seer,' 
'  Peleus  and  the  Sea- King's  Daughter,'  'The  Heavenly  Twins,' 
'The  Pansy  Baby,'  'The  Lad  with  One  Sandal,'  etc.  INIiss 
Hutchinson  is  a  former  Fellow  of  Newnham  College,  and  combines 
a  wide  knowledge  of  the  Classics  with  a  lucid  and  attractive  English 
style. 
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AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHILD- 
STUDY. 

By  W.  B.  DRUMMOND,  M.B.,  CM.,  F.R.C.P.E., 

Author  of  'Thk  Child  :  His  Nature  and  Nurture.' 

Crown  Svo.     6s.  net. 

Recognition  of  the  value  of  the  science  of  child-study  is  extending 
rapidly  among  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  training  of  children. 
It  is  not  always  realized,  however,  that,  in  order  to  be  fully  profitable, 
and  for  the  avoidance  of  pitfalls,  the  subject  must  be  approached 
with  caution  and  with  a  certain  amount  of  self-preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  investigator.  Upon  the  importance  of  this  caution  and 
self-preparation  Dr.  Drummond  lays  considerable  stress ;  then,  after 
describing  methods  of  study,  he  passes  on  to  treat  in  detail  of  the 
facts  of  growth,  the  senses  and  the  nervous  system,  health,  fatigue 
and  over-pressure,  instincts  and  habits,  forms  of  expression  in  speech 
and  drawing,  and  moral  characteristics.  He  has  an  interesting 
chapter  on  the  question  of  religion  as  a  suitable  subject  for  the  child's 
mind,  and  concludes  with  a  reference  to  pecuHar  and  exceptional 
children.  The  book  will  be  found  invaluable  by  the  parent  or 
teacher  who  wishes  to  get  the  best  possible  results  from  this  impor- 
tant study.  

THE  CHILD'S  MIND  :    ITS  GROWTH 
AND  TRAINING. 

By    W,    E.    URWICK,    M.A. 

Crown  8w.    4s.  6d.  net. 

The  author  believes  that  the  theory  of  education,  which  has  been 
in  the  main  dependent  upon  the  philosophical  system  of  Herbart 
and  Froebel,  stands  in  need  of  revision  in  the  light  of  the  scientific 
developments  which  have  taken  place  since  the  days  of  those 
eminent  writers.  The  genetic  method,  which  deals  with  the  process 
of  growth,  is  the  one  most  successfully  followed  in  the  sciences — 
biology,  physiology,  and  psychology — which  have  most  to  do  with 
modern  ideas  on  education.  Hence  this  book  aims  at  setting  forth 
some  results  already  obtained  from  a  study  of  mind-growth  as  an 
organic  process,  and  establishing  a  clear  and  definite  connexion 
between  the  natural  processes  of  learning  and  the  methods  by  which 
the  mind  should  be  taught  and  trained. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  MARIA  STELLA, 
LADY  NEWBOROUGH. 

By  SIR  RALPH  PAYNE-GALLWEY,  Bart. 

Dtmy  8vo,     With  over  20  lUmimtions  and  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

The  strange  story  of  Maria  Stella  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
unsolved  mysteries.  Whether  she  was  Princess  or  peasant,  a  Bourbon 
of  France  or  a  humble  Chiappini  of  Tuscany,  is  a  problem  still 
unsettled,  and  upon  its  issue  depends  the  real  identity  of  the  child 
who  afterwards  became  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  France.  The  whole 
of  the  evidence  is  carefully  worked  out  by  the  Author,  and  his  view 
is  clearly  that  Maria  Stella  was  a  daughter  of  Philippe  Egahte. 


NEW    FICTION. 


Crown  8w.     6s.  each. 

HIS  FIRST  LEAVE. 

By  L.  ALLEN  HARKER, 

AUTJIOK  Of   'TllK    INTKUVICN'I-IUN    OK   TIIK   DuKE,'    *  WeK    FolK,    GoOD    FOLlC,' 

'  Concerning  Paul  and  Fiammetta,'  etc. 

I 

It  is  often  made  a  subject  of  reproach  to  our  novelists  that  they 
rarely  introduce  children  into  their  stories,  probably  because  of  the 
diiKculty  of  drawing  them  '  to  the  life.'  Mrs.  Marker's  skill  in  this 
direction  has  already  been  shown  in  the  portraits  of  Paul  and  Fiam- 
metta, and  although  '  His  First  Leave '  is  a  much  more  '  grown-up ' 
book,  the  pathetic  figure  of  little  Roger,  the  child  whose  sweet 
nature  triumphed  over  the  ill-effects  of  a  mother's'  neglect,  is  indis- 
pensable among  the  dramatis  persome.  The  principal  part,  however, 
is  played  by  Herrick  Wycherly,  and  this  charming  character  of  a 
girl,  slightly  unconventional  but  always  delightful,  proves  that  the 
author  can  portray  a  grown-up  maiden  no  less  successfully  than  a 
child.  The  love-story  of  Herrick  and  Montagu  provides  the  main 
current  of  the  book,  complicated  by  the  baleful  intervention  of  Mrs. 
Reeve;  but  the  windings  of  the  current  and  its  final  issue  must  be 
traced  by  the  reader  in  the  pages  of  this  entertaining  novel. 
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Crown  2>vo.    6s.  each. 

THE  DESERT  VENTURE. 

By  FRANK  SAVILE. 

This  is  a  good  stirring  story,  reminding  one  of  the  late  H.  Seton 
Merriman  in  its  power  of  introducing  a  series  of  exciting  adventures 
which,  but  for  the  author's  skill,  might  seem  almost  too  extraordinary 
for  the  twentieth  century.  As  we  read  these  pages,  however,  we 
feel  that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  an  enterprising  European 
should  not  even  to-day  attempt  to  carve  out  for  himself  a  new  little 
empire  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  why  he  should  not  have  to  confront  all 
sorts  of  intrigues  culminating  in  most  sanguinary  fighting  both  with 
natives  and  European  rivals;  while  the  chain  of  circumstances 
which  takes  out  Eva,  the  heroine,  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  '  Uncle 
Dick '  and  her  cousin  Arthur  in  the  hinterland  of  Morocco  seems 
the  iL».:table  result  of  an  ingeniously-contrived  situation.  An  in- 
teresting and  exciting  book,  which  arrests  attention  and  retains  it. 


THE    ELECTION    OF    ISABEL. 

By  RONALD  MACDONALD, 

Author  of  'A  Human  Trinity,'  'The  Sea-Maid,'  Etc. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  claims  of  the  '  Suffragettes '  should  afford 
material  for  a  novel,  but  few  authors  could  have  attacked  the  subject 
in  a  lighter  or  happier  vein  than  Mr.  Macdonald.  Lady  Isabel  Fen- 
church,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Hounsditch,  is  depicted  as  a 
perfectly  charming  woman  with  an  infatuation  for  the  '  Feminist 
Movement.'  She  marries  Charles  Lawless  on  the  understanding 
that  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  convenience,  that  he  will  supply  her 
^vith  funds  for  '  the  cause,'  and  give  her  absolute  freedom.  H  e 
hopes  in  time  to  win  her  love,  and  accepts  half  a  loaf  as  better  than 
no  bread.  Then  follows  a  host  of  difficulties  arising  from  the 
situation,  all  treated  most  humorously,  and  culminating  in  an 
election,  in  which  Lady  Isabel  and  her  husband  are  rival  candidates. 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  ievea.\  XhQ  finale ;  the  book  should  be  read 
mainly  for  its  amusing  qualities,  but  here  and  there  are  glimpses  of 
a  more  serious  appreciation  of  this  burning  question. 
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FAMILIAR  FACES. 

By  HARRY  GRAHAM, 

Author  of  'Ruthless  Rhymes  for  Heartless  Homes,'  'Ballads  ok  the  Boer  War,' 

'  misrefresentative  men,*  etc.,  etc. 

MediumSvo.     With  16  Illustrations  by  Georcb  Morrow.    3s.  6d.  net. 

In  this  Yol'jme  Capt.  Graham  treats  of  fifteen  types  of  everyday 
people — the  Actor  Manager,  the  Gourmet,  the  Dentist,  the  Faddist, 
the  Colonel,  and  so  forth — in  the  singularly  fac::3  and  ingenious 
verse  for  which  he  is  well  known.'  His  poetry  is  often  irresistibly 
comic,  and  its  spirit  has  been  well  caught  by  the  artist  who  has 
illustrated  the  book. 


iN!EW  TECHNICAL  WORKS. 


ELECTRICAL    TRACTION. 

By  ERNEST  WILSON,  Whit.  Sch.,  M.I.E.E., 

J^ttOFESSOROF  ElECTKICAlEnGINEEKING  IN  TMH  SIEMENS  LaBOKATOKY,  KlNO'b  COLI.ECE,  LonDON; 

AND  FRANCIS  LYDALL,  B.A:,  B.Sc,  A.I.E.E. 
Nhw  Edition.     Rewritten  and  Greatly  Enlarged. 

Two  Volumes,  sold  separately.    Demy  8vo. 
Vol.  I.,  with  about  270  Ilhtstrations  and  Index.     15s.  net. 
Vol.  II.,  with  about  170  Illustrations  and  Index.     15s.  net. 

In  dealing  with  this  ever-increasingly  important  subject  the 
authors  have  divided  the  work  into  the  two  branches  which  are, 
for  chronological  and  other  reasons,  most  convenient,  namely,  the 
utilization  of  direct  and  alternating  currents  respectively.  Direct 
current  traction  taking  the  first  place,  the  first  volume  is  devoted 
to  electric  tramways  and  direct-current  electric  railways.  In  the 
second  volume  the  application  of  three-phase  alternating  currents 
to  electric  railway  problems  is  considered  in  detail,  and  finally  the 
latest  developments  in  single-phase  alternating  current  traction  are 
discussed  at  length.  There  is  a  separate  Index  to  each  volume,  and 
in  Volume  I.  an  Appendix  giving  Board  of  Trade  Regulations, 
Procedure,  etc.  In  the  case  of  both  tramways  and  railways  there 
are  chapters  on  the  financial  aspects  of  these  undertakings. 

A  special  feature  of  the  book  are  the  illustrations,  which  are  ex- 
ceptionally numerous  and  absolutely  up  to  date. 
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A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING. 

By  Dr.  ADOLF  THOMALEN. 

Translated  by  GEORGE  W.  O.  HOWE,  M.Sc,  Whit.  Sch., 

A.M.I.E.E., 

Lectl-ker  in  Electkical  Engineering  at  the  Central  Technical  Collbge,  South 

I  Kensington. 

Royal  Svo.      With  454  Illustrations,      15s.  net. 

This  translation  of  the  '  Kurze  Lehrbuch  der  Electrotechnik ' 
is  intended  to  fill  the  gap  which  appears  to  exist  between  the 
elementary  text-books  and  the  specialized  works  on  various  branches 
of  electrical  engineering.  It  includes  additional  matter  which  is  to 
be  introduced  into  the  third  German  edition,  now  in  preparation. 
The  book  is  concerned  almost  exclusively  with  principles,  and  does 
not  enter  into  details  of  the  practical  construction  of  apparatus  and 
machines,  aiming  rather  at  laying  a  thorough  foundation  which  shall 
make  thq  study  of  works  on  the  design  of  machinery  more  profitable. 


HYDRAULICS. 

By  F..  C.  LEA,  B.Sc,  A.M.Inst.C.E., 

Senior  WHiTtt'ORTji  Scholar,  A.R.C.S. ;  Lecturer  in  Applied  Mechanics  and  Engineering 
Design,  City  and  Guilds  ov  London  Central  Technical  College,  London. 

Demy  8w.     i8s.  net. 

This  book  is  intended  to  supply  the  want  felt  by  students  and 
teachers  alike  for  a  text-book  .of  Hydraulics  to  practically  cover  the 
syllabuses  of  London  and  other  Universities,  and  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers.  With  this  end  iii  view,  and  to  make  the  work 
as  self-contained  as  possible,  the  earlier  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  fluids  at  rest  and  the  stability  of  floating  bodies. 
For  the  chapters  on  the  flow  of  water,  in  pipes  and  channels,  and 
through  orifices  and  over  weirs,  the  latest  experimental  work  has 
been  carefully  consulted,  and  it  is  believed  the  resume  given  of  that 
v.'ork  v.'ill  not  only  be  of  use  to  students  and  teachers,  but  also,  to 
practical  engineers.  The  const-ruction  of  modern  hydraulic  machines 
is  shown  by  a  number  of  examples.  A  chapter  on  the  resista:nce  of 
.  ships'  models  is  inserted,  and  the  method  of  ^Jetermining  the  still- 
water  resistance  of  ships  from  that  of  the  model  is  given.  The  work 
is  completely  illustrated,  and  the  methods  of  using  the  formula; 
given  are  shown  by  worked  Arithmetical  Examples. 
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WOOD. 

a  Manual  of  tbc  matural  Iblstorg  aii&  JnOustrfal  applications  of 
tbc  tllmbcrs  of  Commerce. 

By  G.  S.  BOULGER,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  A.S.I., 

PrO?£SSOK  op  EoTiVNV  AMU  LkCTUKEII  On    KoRKSTRV  IN  THE  CiTV  OF  LoNOON  COLLEGE, 
AND   FOKMERLY  IN   THK  ROYAL  AcKICULTUKAL  CoLLEGli. 

Niw  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged  and  profusely  Illustrated. 
Demy  Svo.     12s.  6d.  net. 

Of  the  many  thousand  different  kinds  of  wood,  the  author  deals 
■with  some  750  of  those  which  are  practically  known  in  general 
commerce.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first  de- 
scribes the  structure  and  development  of  trees,  followed  by  chapters 
on  the  recognition  and  classification  of  woods,  selecting,  seasoning, 
storing,  defects,  methods  of  testing,  etc.  The  second  section,  com- 
prising more  than  half  the  book,  gives  condensed  accounts,  with 
physical  constants,  when  these  are  known,  of  the  different  woods  of 
commerce,  and  will  prove  most  valuable  for  purposes  of  reference. 

In  an  appendix  will  be  found  nearly  fifty  full-page  illustrations  of 
magnified  sections  of  all  the  principal  woods  of  commerce. 


ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 
FOR  ADVANCED  STUDENTS. 

By  JULIUS  B.  COHEN,  Ph.D.,  B.Sc, 

Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Leeds,  and  Associate  of  Owens 
College,  Manchesier.. 

Demy  Svo.  21s.  net. 
The  book  is  written  for  students  who  have  already  completed  an 
elementary  course  of  Organic  Chemistry,  and  is  intended  largely  to 
take  the  place  of  the  advanced  text-book.  For  it  has  long  been  the 
opinion  of  the  author  that,  when  the  principles  of  classification  and 
synthesis  and  the  properties  of  fundamental  groups  have  been 
acquired,  the  object  of  the  teacher  should  be,  not  to  multiply  facts 
of  a  similar- kind,  but  rather  to  present -to  the  student  a  broad  and 
general  outline  of  the  more  important  branches  of  the  subject.  This 
method  of  treatment,  whilst  it  avoids  the  dictionary  arrangement 
which  the  text-book  requires,  leaves  the  writer  the  free  disposal  of 
his  materials,  so  that  he  can-  bring  together  related  substances, 
irrespective  of  their  nature,  and  deal  thoroughly  with  important 
theoretical  questions  which  are  often  inadequately  treated,  in  the 
text-book. 
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